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THE 
ARMY QUARTERLY 
Vot. II. No. 1. APRIL, aoe 
EDITORIAL 


SomE reference las been made in these notes in previous issues to 
proposals made from time to time for the better co-ordination of 
the several Depargments and Services concerned in the defence of 
the Empire. In our last issue, Major-General Sir John Davidson 
discussed this question in his pregnant article on the ‘“‘ Defence of 
the British Empire.” In that article it was pointed out that there 
were practically three proposals. One was the proposal to establish 
a Ministry of Defence, having under it three subordinate ministries 
or departments for sea, land and air. Sir John Davidson put forward 
the objections to this proposal in a very cogent manner. Indeed, it 
"" + lu appear that the time is not yet ripe for any proposal involv- 
ing the grouping of departments of State and the formation of sub- 
departments. But two points may be noticed. First, that it is not 
at all clear that such grouping would not be very desirable in several 
Cases, apart altogether from defence, affording as it would an 
opportunity for reducing the size of Cabinets, securing closer and 
more intimate co-operation, and probably effecting economy—a 
matter of no small interest to the taxpayer to-day—by the elimination 
of competition. Secondly, that as the Admiralty, the War Office 


and the Air Ministry are the three great spending departments, it 


is particularly desirable that all possibilities of competition, of over- 
lapping, of anything but the closest and most intimate co-ordination, 
should be eliminated between them. Still it is true that this is a 
evelopment which must come by evolution rather than by revolu- 
ion, so that Sir John Davidson is probably right in saying that the 
ime for this solution is not yet. 

The second proposal envisages the creation of a separate combined 
‘mperial General Staff. The difficulty, obviously, is to fit such a 
ody into the existing machinery of Government. The fact is 
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probably that this could only come into being after—not before— 
the creation of a Ministry of Defence. 

The third proposal is to graft a permanent joint advisory body 
on to the Committee of Imperial Defence. This proposal has the 
merit of being an immediate possibility—at least a possibility im- 
mediately. Since Sir John Davidson’s article was written, he has 
moved an amendment to the Address, regretting that the King’s 
Speech contained no reference to the urgent need for co-ordinating 
the problems and tasks of the Navy, Army and Air Force for the 
defence of the Empire as a whole, and for the establishment of the 
machinery to give effect thereto. 

This amendment was withdrawn after a speech by the Prime 
Minister which is worth noting. Mr. Lloyd George dealt with the 
objections to the proposals for the formation of a Ministry of Defence, 
but declared himself, apparently, convinced of the desirability for a 
further measure of co-ordination—particularly from the point of 
view of economy. His reasons for not pressing the matter forward 
at the present moment were two, as it would appear from the reports 
of his speech. First, he did not appear to be convinced that any 
of the proposals put forward were free from objection ; and, secondly, 
“at the forthcoming meeting of the Prime Ministers of the Empire, 
the whole problem of Imperial defence would be considered. There 
must be co-ordination, not between the various Services only, but 
between the several parts of the Empire.” In other words, he 
thought that consideration of the improvement of the central 
machinery should be deferred until after the forthcoming survey 
has been taken of the larger Imperial aspects of the questions 
involved. 

With this we must rest content for the present, grateful at least 
for evidence that the Prime Minister himself is seized of the problem 
and convinced of the real necessity of dealing with it. For indeed, 
as he said, the various “ military departments,” must, in existing 
circumstances at any rate, ‘‘seem to be not so much departments 
of one country as allies.” Efficiency, economy and smooth-working 
all demand something better than this ; and it is much to be hoped 
that the desirability of clearing up the larger Imperial aspects of the 
defence problem will not stand in the way of an early attempt de- 
finitely to deal with this question. 

¢ e e e e 

So much for the stage at which the general question has arrived. 
But a word may be added about one particular instance of imperfec- 
tion, arising quite naturally out of the existing system. Few things 
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are more important than that there should be the closest intimacy 
between the establishments maintained by the several Services for 
the higher military education of officers. The Staff College at 
Camberley is a long-established institution of honourable record 
and the repository of much accumulated experience and tradition. 
It is obvious that it would be desirable, if possible, to group the 
corresponding institutions of the other Services close enough to the 
Camberley Staff College to admit of close and constant intercourse 
at all times. It would surely be well that instructors and instructed 
of all the Services should be constantly meeting, both in and out of 
working hours ; exchanging views and ideas, and absorbing through 
intimate acquaintance knowledge of the capabilities and limitations, 
the needsand difficulties, of the Servicesother than their own. Tactics 
may vary according to the element in which they are employed, 
but strategy is essentially one, at sea, on land, or in the air. More- 
over, the very facts of our geographical position, the very nature of 
our Imperial responsibilities, tend to make “‘ combined operations ” 
of any military operations in which the British Empire may be engaged. 
Yet, while the Staff College is at Camberley, and well and con- 
veniently situated there, the Naval Staff College is at Greenwich— 
less well and conveniently situated for its purpose, one would suppose. 
And between Camberley and Greenwich there is, for all practical 
purposes, a considerable gulf fixed, involving a failure to secure the 
maximum of mutual acquaintance and understanding in peace, and 
probable failure to secure the maximum of mutual understanding 
and co-operation 1n war. 
e ° ® ® e 

Some regret has been expressed that the Army Quarterly, while 
dealing in previous numbers with education and with the training 
of junior officers, has not dealt with these two sides of military edu- 
cation in a more comprehensive article as two interdependent parts 
of one whole. We make no apology for publishing the articles sub- 
mitted to us by writers well qualified to speak on the subjects about 
which they wrote, and the fact that neither article attempted or 
purported to deal with more than its own side of the subject obviously 
needs no apology. It is perfectly true, however, that ‘‘ education ”’ 
must be considered as part of the “ training ” given in the Army, 
and that there neither is nor should be a hard and fast line between 
the two. In much of the purely “ military training ” the two can 
go hand-in-hand, to promote greater handiness, greater quickness 
of observation, greater power of lucid expression, a quickened 
understanding and general intelligence. 
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As regards a particular detail referred to in an article in our last 
issue, namely the value or otherwise of examinations for promotion, 
there are considerations of some weight on both sides. It is true 
that examinations are no more than a poor preparation for war, and 
that they are not considered necessary in some of the great continental 
armies, such as that of France. On the other hand, they necessarily 
lead to study of a kind, even if spasmodic. But the chief point in 
their favour is that they tend automatically to set a standard of 
training ; and the importance of this factor in a scattered army 
like the British is very great. Our Army is not, like some others, 
in a ring fence, but is scattered all over the globe in widely separated 
countries, under different Governments, serving under extraordinarily 
varying conditions, and with little chance of meeting or intercourse 
in peace time. If the promotion examinations set a standard—and 
for the unpaid as well as for the paid forces—promoting similarity 
of aim and uniformity of training, that alone is a strong argument 
in their favour. ‘The distances and cost involved in any system of 
central schools would be prohibitive ; and it must be remembered 
that such as exist—Hythe, etc.—are primarily concerned with 
research, instruction being in some sort a by-product. The basic 
principle at all events must be that instruction is normally given in 
the unit, and that the instruction should, broadly speaking, be on 
uniform lines; while, so far as concerns the general education, 
advantage must be taken of individual, vocational and national 
characteristics, so that soldiers, on completing their term of service, 
may be turned out better and more useful citizens than they were 
on entering the Army, not only for war but also for peace. 

* e e e * 

The transference of Mr. Churchill from the War Office to the 
Colonial Office will be regretted by most soldiers. His task during 
the last two years has not been an easy one. At a time when 
economists of all parties have made up their minds that the Army 
is in liquidation and that every kind of military expenditure must 
be ruthlessly cut down as unnecessary extravagance, the Secretary 
of State for War and his advisers have been faced with a condition 
of things throughout the world which has obliged them to go more 
slowly in this direction than some of their more hasty critics 
have considered justifiable. The argument that no war on a large 
scale is likely to occur in Europe for many years to come may be a 
reasonable one, but so long as the general state of international unrest 
continues and so long as the policy of the British Government— 
more especially in countries over which it has been given Mandates 
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by the League of Nations—remains unsettled, it is clear that those 
who are responsible for our military preparedness cannot afford to 
run any undue risks. We have suffered too often in the past from 
the effects of uneconomical economies in regard to the Army for 
the wiser to feel disposed too readily to find fault with the men who 
are entrusted with the task of national defence for a disinclination 
to reduce our military strength too hurriedly and without the fullest 
consideration of our potential needs. It has been a distinct advan- 
tage to the country, therefore, that during such a critical period the 
War Office has been in the charge of a Minister whose courage, 
experience and vision no one disputes. 
& € ) e ® 

Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, Mr. Churchill’s successor, is 
faced with a difficult problem at the outset of his career at the War 
Office. The task of filling up the ranks of the Territorial Force is 
not proving an easy one. In an article which appeared in the 
October number of this Review, several excellent reasons were given 
in explanation of the slackness in territorial recruiting.* It was 
pointed out that the whole country had had “‘ a good dose of soldier- 
ing and military discipline,” and that, while many men who had been 
on active service were suffering from a species of war-exhaustion, the 
younger men were hanging back partly from a lack of example from 
their elders and partly owing to the claims which athleticism made 
upon their leisure. These reasons apparently still hold good, and 
there is no general rally to the ranks of the Territorial Force. Re- 
cruiting efforts, such as those which have recently taken place in 
London, may succeed in increasing the numerical strength of town 
battalions, but men collected in this way are not necessarily the right 
type of recruits and spasmodic efforts of this kind are seldom lasting 
in their effect. The authorities should recognize that it will require 
both time and patience to bring the Territorial Force up to strength. 
The Public Press is never tired of impressing upon employers of 
labour—His Majesty’s Government included—that it is their duty 
to make it easy for their employees to become territorials. This 1s 
a perfectly right and proper expression of opinion, and there is no 
doubt that it is within the power of employers of labour greatly to 
assist the task of the county associations. At the same time, some- 
thing more is required if the Territorial Force is to be made popular 
and to become a recognized national institution. The military value 
of the Territorial organization devised by Lord Haldane was proved 


@ See “The Territorial Force,” by Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Sidney Peel, 
D.S.O., M.P., Army Quarterly, Vol. I., No. 1. 
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during the war in spite of the fact that its real usefulness was much 
under-estimated, to say the least of it, by those in authority in the 
autumn of 1914. Nothing would be more fatal now to the effective 
reorganization of the Force than for the impression to get abroad. 
that it is only tolerated because the General Staff can get nothing 
better, and that in the event of another national crisis it would be 
treated in the same way as in the late war. Rightly or wrongly many 
territorials, both officers and men, believed that they were handi- 
capped, and lost opportunities of promotion and of obtaining good 
appointments, by the fact that they belonged to the Territorial 
Force. ‘This, we believe, is one of the main reasons why so many 
ex-territorials of the best type, with professional and other qualifi- 
cations, are now hesitating to rejoin the Force. Not unnaturally 
they ask themselves the question whether, in the event of a fresh 
national emergency, they would not be in a better position to serve 
their country if they were free to take up work for which they were 
especially fitted. In order to meet this point of view, could not 
some scheme be devised by which a permanent record might be kept 
of the professional and other qualifications of officers and other ranks 
in the Territorial Force, so that such men might be utilized to the 
best advantage if occasion should arise ?_ If it were generally known 
that, in the event of war, it was the intention of the War Office to 
make use of the services of territorials wherever possible in prefer- 
ence to civilians, it is quite likely that many of those who are now 
hanging back would enlist or re-enlist in the Territorial Force. 

Finally, if the greatest value is to be obtained from the territorials, 
there is no need to remind the new Secretary of State for War, who 
himself was at one time an officer in the volunteers, that territorials 
are not regular soldiers, and that it is a mistake to treat them as if 
they were. Systems of training and schemes of recreation which 
are useful and popular in the Regular Army are not necessarily 
suited to the Territorial Force, and should not be forced upon it. 
Adaptability, common sense and tact, are the qualities required in 
dealing with a citizen army, especially in time of peace, and happily 
these qualities are not lacking in the new Director-General of the 
Territorial Force. 

e e e e e 

A Canadian officer of distinction writes as follows with regard 
to the present position of military affairs in Canada :— 

““In July, 1914, Canada’s permanent defence force consisted of 
3447 officers and men, while undergoing training at any given time 
there were approximately 80,000 men. By the end of the war in 
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November, 1918, more than half a million men had enlisted in the 
Canadian forces while a further 14,000 had joined the Air forces. 

‘* The problem which confronted those in charge of militia matters 
in Canada after the war was thus a most difficult one. The old 
pre-war organization which had served well enough for a Standing 
Army of 3447 and for training another 80,000 men a year was not 
entirely suited to the new conditions. At the same time the organiza- 
tion which had made the Canadian Expeditionary Force so effective 
in the field was not practicable, even in skeleton form, for times of 

ce. 

‘< In the first months of the war the territorial organization of the 
Canadian militia was considered unsuitable for the rapid assembling 
of an expeditionary force and was discarded. Sir Sam Hughes, 
then Minister of Militia, has been blamed for this policy by many 
Canadian militia men, for the step, once taken, was irrevocable. 
From time to time during the war efforts were made to have regard 
to territorial claims of reinforcements, but in times of stress, when 
casualties were heavy, this was found to be impracticable. Rein- 
forcements hailing from the east were sent to Western Canadian 
units, and wice versa. 

**On the demobilization of units the personnel thus became 
scattered to all parts of the country. The old territorial organiza- 
tion had been largely destroyed, while the newer associations of active 
service could not be kept up. At the same time it must be re- 
membered that the vast majority of men in the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force had never belonged to any militia unit in pre-war 
days, and felt that the only allegiance they owed to a military unit 
was to that in which they had fought overseas and which had now 
ceased to exist. 

“‘ It was necessary to reorganize entirely the whole scheme of 
the militia. Following the sessions of a commission of inquiry all 
over the Dominion, a scheme was drawn up by which the traditions 
of the pre-war regiments would be preserved to some extent, at the 
same time giving preference to overseas battalions wherever possible 
in the numerical designation of units. No change was made in the 
areas of the thirteen military districts which were arranged approxi- 
mately according to provincial boundaries, except in the more 
populous provinces of Eastern Canada where further division had 
been necessary in some cases. 

“ The experience of Canada is not unique in that since the end 
of hostilities there has been a decided reaction against all things 
military. In the present state of public feeling, particularly in the 
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western prairie provinces where the Farmers’ Party holds the field, 
it is unlikely that the Government will risk submitting to Parliament 
during the present session any schemes for extensive militia re- 
organization. It may be presumed, however, that a reversal of the 
present aversion to military expenditure will come in time, for 
to-day there are few Canadians so optimistic as to believe that the 
fair dreams of 1918, when it was thought that the war might be the 
last of its kind, will come true. 

“In British Columbia it is generally recognized that there are 
possible hostile combinations of nations which might make this 
province a very vital spot in the link of Imperial defence. While 
possessed of the most pacific intentions towards the outside world, 
Canadians are not likely again to risk meriting the accusation that 
their sons were sent to the battlefield untrained and ill-equipped. 

“Canada would be the last among the nations to take part in 
any war of aggression, but the necessity of taking cognizance of the 
developments in the military progress of other nations is realized. 
While war with the United States of America is hardly conceivable, 
It is worthy of note that the American Standing Army has been 
increased since the Armistice from 80,000 to 320,000 men. 

“For reasons to which reference has already been made the 
Federal Government has announced no settled plan of military | 
reorganization, but the valuable esprit de corps and the nucleus of 
personnel and organization left by the war are not being allowed to 
disintegrate entirely. 

“The doctrine which has been preached in Canada ever since 
General Sir Arthur Currie became Inspector-General of the Canadian 
Militia, and which has been carried on by his successor, Major- 
General J. H. McBrien, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., who now holds the 
post of C.G.S., is that the Canadian Army must be regarded solely 
as a * Protection from War Society.’ Far more emphasis is being 
laid on physical training in schoolsand colleges, registration of children 
and compulsory medical examination in all schools, than on purely 
military matters. The Militia Department is eager to support the 
Cadet and Boy Scout movements, realizing that a high standard of 
public health is the first essential to an efficient defensive military 
force. 

“ In various cities of the Dominion there is a movement to form 
associations of officers, which are called ‘ Protection from War 
Societies’ or ‘ Military Institutes.’ They are formed for the 
purpose of exercising an influence on the authorities to compel 
proper health inspection of the youth of the country, rather than 
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with the idea of urging the immediate formation of a definite mili- 
tary force. They also form a useful medium for the collation of 
the views of those interested in military affairs on any subject of 
direct concern to them. Distinguished military officers who happen 
to be visiting the Dominion are asked to address luncheons and 
meetings of these institutes, and thus they form a valuable rallying 
point for men with a common interest. At Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver these institutes have 
been formed and bid fair to become important organizations. 

“The Defence Committee of the Dominion, which is an advisory 
council to the Militia Department, is not losing sight of the need of 
formulating adequate plans for the rapid mobilization of a defence 
force which, under certain circumstances, might be used as an 
expeditionary force. The aim of this committee is that the militia 
should be so organized that six divisions, complete with all arms of 
the fighting Services, could be put in the field at short notice. While 
it might be necessary, in the event of there being need for an expe- 
ditionary force, to draw the first division from all parts of the 
Dominion in order to save time, the plans will call for a scheme of 
reinforcement and recruiting for other divisions on a territorial 
basis. 

‘General McBrien, who has assumed the post of Chief of the 
General Staff, is the chief executive officer of the Militia Council. 
The members of this body are: Major-General J. H. McBrien, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Chief of the General Staff ; Major-General 
Sir Edward Morrison, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Master-General of 
Ordnance; Major-General E. Ashton, Quartermaster-General ; 
Major-General J. H. Elmsley, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. ; together with 
the Hon. Hugh Guthrie, M.P., Minister of Militia ; Major-General 


Sir Eugene Fiset, K.C.M.G., Deputy Minister, and Mr. J. W. 
Borden, Finance Member.” 


ASPECTS OF SERVICE AVIATION * 
By AiR MarsHaL Sir H. M. TRENCHARD, Bart., K.C.B., D.S.O. 


THE innumerable details connected with a fighting Service cannot 
be dealt with in a short article, and I propose, therefore, to touch 
upon some of the aspects only. This opportunity will enable me to 
explain to a wider public than can be reached by official regulations 
and pronouncements some of the main principles which are guiding 
us in the raising, maintenance, distribution and employment of the 
Royal Air Force. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


The test of every fighting Service is war. Its organization, 
training, distribution, systems of command and administration 
must always be primarily governed by this consideration. Peace 
has its own problems and difficulties, financial and other; but in 
_ solving them we must always keep war in the fore front of the picture 
and try to foresee its possibility, probability, locality and nature. 

Under modern conditions, no nation can afford to keep its fighting 
forces, whether they be raised on a voluntary or compulsory basis, 
at such a strength in peace time as to be able to deal (without ex- 
pansion) with war on any considerable scale. To a greater or less 
degree, all the fighting Services of to-day must be organized on the 
cadre principle and must have behind them the necessary reserves 
of trained men and material, with plans for speedy mobilization 
worked out in every detail. 

These factors affect in varying degree the Navy, the Army and 
the Air Force. The last-named is perhaps faced with the hardest 
problem of all in that its reserves are most difficult to maintain 
while the most rapid mobilization is absolutely essential. 

In the report of the American Aviation Commission, presented 
to Congress a year ago, a list of what the Commission described as 


* The substance of this article was contained in an address delivered by 
Sir H. Trenchard at the Air Conference on the 14th of October, 1920. 
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“ unescapable conclusions ” is given, among which are included the 
following :— 

“That any future war will inevitably open with great aerial 
activity in advance of contact either upon land or sea, and that 
victory cannot but incline to that belligerent, able first to achieve, and 
later to maintain, his supremacy in the air. 

“‘ That no sudden creation of aerial equipment to meet a national 
emergency already at hand is possible. It has been proved within 
the experience of every nation engaged in the war that two years or 
more of high pressure effort has been needed to achieve the quantity 
production of aircraft, aircraft engines, and accessory equipment. 
The training of personnel, including engineering, production, 
inspection, maintenance, and operating forces—covering some fifty 
distinct trades and some seventy-five industries—has proved itself 
a stupendous task when undertaken upon the basis of war emergency 
alone.” 

That is the American view. I do not think any of us who have 
experience of aviation during the war will be inclined to quarrel 
with these conclusions. 

It must always be remembered that mobilization does not end 
war, but only begins it, and that therefore additional provision must 
be made against war wastage. The difficulties of the Air Service 
are abnormal in this respect also. The nature of its work makes 
wastage high, both in personnel and material. The necessity for 
immediate and intensive training on a greatly increased scale adds 
to it. 

It is obvious that the Royal Air Force, on any financial basis we 
are likely to be able to afford in peace time, cannot of itself create the 
reserve of personnel or maintain the stock of material requisite to 
meet these needs. Great reserves of material present a peculiarly 
difficult problem, since, in addition to being very costly to provide 
and store, a great deal of such material deteriorates rapidly, whilst all 
is liable to become obsolete owing to the rapid development of 
2eronautical science. 

I must here emphasize the point that I am only dealing with the 
present and the next ten or fifteen years, as after that period develop- 
ment may become stabilized. 

To quote the Report of the American Commission again, a third 
conclusion reached is :— 

“‘ That for economic reasons, no nation can hope in peace time 
to maintain air forces adequate to its defensive needs except through 
the creation of a great reserve in personnel, material, and producing 
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industry, through the encouragement of Civil Aeronautics. Com- 
mercial Aviation and Transportation development must be made to 
carry the financial load.” 

One is forced to the conclusion that the Royal Air Force, for a 
first-class war, must be dependent on outside aid, and what outside 
aid is possible except Civil Aviation? In the same way as the 
Navy relies on the Mercantile Marine, but to a far greater extent 
must the Air Force rely on Civil Aviation. Remember, I say a 
first-class war. 7 

Regarded in this light, the present situation cannot be described 
as altogether satisfactory, but we must remember that only two years 
have passed since the Armistice ; and most of these two years have 
been occupied on the Service side in getting rid of war wreckage, 
temporary personnel, surplus material, aerodromes, etc., and 
on the Civil side in exploring the possibilities of Civil and Com- 
mercial Aviation. Fortunately mobilization on a large scale is not, 
humanly speaking, a problem of the moment, and we may expect 
that the new form of transport will prove its value before long in 
Civil Aerial Transport. The train did not replace the stage coach, 
nor the motor bus the horse bus completely and suddenly ; each had 
its early years of effort towards commercial efficiency, and there is no 
reason to be discouraged because the aeroplane seems like to follow 
the same course. 

I will now turn to some of the more immediate problems of 
Service Aviation. Of these the most important are concerned with 
organization, the provision of officers and men and planning of their 
Service careers, the principles of distribution and employment of the 
Royal Air Force units, and the laying down of foundations for the 
future. 


ORGANIZATION, 


In helping to lay down the organization of the Royal Air Force 
in peace it was the endeavour of all concerned to maintain the 
principles that stood so well the strain of the war, and also to base 
its organization on the traditions that were built up during the 
war. Moreover, whilst always keeping in view future requirements 
and possible developments, we have had to watch present needs. 

A fighting Service may be compared to a fruit tree consisting of 
roots and trunk, branches and fruit. The roots and trunk are the 
raw material in officers, men and equipment, the branches are the 
training and depdt organization, and these two produce the fruit, 
namely, the fighting units. 
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The man who plants an orchard of young trees cannot expect 
much crop for the first few years. If he allows the trees to bear too 
much fruit in their early years, he only weakens them and destroys 
his chance of a good and valuable crop in years to come. We are 
exactly in the same position. As far as possible, our aims have 
been to ensure a well grown tree with strong and healthy roots, but 
demobilization left us with little but roots and the new growth is 
still in the sapling stage. 

Unfortunately the Armistice did not usher in universal peace, 
and fighting has been going on in many theatres ever since. We 
have had, therefore, to a certain extent to force the crop, thereby 
inevitably retarding growth. To drop metaphor, demobilization 
left us with the bare number of officers and men required, but with 
neither the pre-war experience, organization or resources enjoyed 
by the older Services. For instance, we did not have a single per- 
manent barrack on the scale of the up-to-date barracks of the older 
Services, nearly all our buildings being temporary war constructions. 
The trades of the men did not correspond to requirements after all 
those who were temporary men were demobilized. Again, those 
who were retained were in many cases only liable to a further short 
term of service, and the training of recruits to take their places had 
to be commenced at once, and there were few instructors. But fora 
long time the size and composition of the Air Force had necessarily 
to remain undecided, peace establishments could not be drawn up, 
and even the approximate number of men whom it was required to 
train in each trade was a matter of guess-work. 

The Navy and Army, especially the latter, were no doubt faced 
with similar difficulties, but not to the same extent. They had 
their pre-war experience as a guide, and whereas in a battalion the 
shortage of a few men hardly affects the unit as a whole, in a highly 
technical Service like the Royal Air Force, the lack of one essential 
tradesman in a squadron may seriously affect efficiency. 

I have only put forward these considerations in order to give 
some indication of the complexities of the problem. We want 
criticism and welcome it. The more I see of it the more I know it 
helps us. It is sometimes said that criticism should be informed and 
constructive, and not uninformed and destructive. All I can say is 
that I have often found uninformed and destructive criticism 
more helpful than informed and constructive criticism of which I 
hear and read so much. 

The greatest trouble we have to deal with is impatience. Pro- 
bably, all the most useful people are impatient ; but I would appeal 
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for a little patience with our Service for its own sake, and, as I said 
before, in order to make the root healthy in the future. 

Otherwise our task only becomes harder, and the day is post- 
poned on which the Service can be put on a really sound footing. 


PROVISION OF PERSONNEL. 


The efficiency of a fighting Service depends primarily on its 
personnel, their moral and discipline, their keenness and professional 
knowledge, and last but not least, their well-being and contentment. 

In considering this aspect of the problem, the fact that we are a 
new Service helps us in many ways. We can pick the brains of the 
older Services and profit by their wealth of experience, and we are 
also unhampered by tradition. It 1s, however, also a handicap, 
owing to the uncertainty as to the career offered to both officers and 
men. Many questions inevitably occur to those who are attracted 
by the Service: What is the prospect for the officer as regards his 
probable position and income in middle age ? What will become of 
the disabled pilot ? These questions, and many others have been 
very carefully considered, but it is not easy to get into touch with the 
individual and reassure him. 

Official literature is unavoidably tinged with caution in the matter 
of promises, and is apt to have more of a repellant than an attractive 
effect. I therefore welcome this opportunity of filling in a few of 
the blanks. First, as regards officers :—the nature of the Air Service 
is such that a large proportion of younger officers and comparatively 
few older ones are needed. Consequently, no Air Force can provide 
a career within itself for the whole of the young officers it requires, 
and some form of entry for comparatively short terms of service, to 
supplement the permanent officers, is a necessity. 

This is equally true, whether the Air Force exists as a separate 
Service or in its former divided state. Indeed, this fact was recog- 
nized both by the War Office and the Admiralty when the special 
entry schemes were first drafted before the war. I am afraid that 
sometimes this has been overlooked. The number of officers given 
permanent commissions, therefore, has been, and will in future be, 
limited to the extent necessary to provide for all a reasonable prospect 
of rising to the higher ranks and earning a substantial pension. For 
those who may become permanently unfit to fly by reason of accidents 
or from other causes the Air Force itself will always provide a certain 
number of ground billets which do not necessitate flying ; and for 
any who cannot be so absorbed, we are seeking sanction for a liberal 
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scale of disability pensions. In this connection, I think we may 
confidently anticipate a great reduction in the accident ratio, as I am 
practically certain that in the next generation there will be no strain 
in flying, other than that inseparable from Service strain. The 
strain of war flying was great and will always be so, but the strain 
of peace flying is, I think, due to the pre-conceived idea of the dangers 
of flying. War training was perforce hurried and intensive, so as 
to meet the constant call for reinforéements from all fronts, but in 
peace there is no need for this, and consequently training can be 
longer and more thorough. The development of more reliable 
machines possessing a greater range of speed, and capable of land- 
ing slowly in confined or awkward ground, will similarly lessen 
the risk for the trained pilot. 

As regards other ranks, we hope to enlist the bulk of our require- 
ments in the long apprenticeship trades as boys. Local education 
authorities and teachers’ associations are extending us their help and 
support, and I hope, as the advantages and the needs of the Service 
become more widely known, that we shall have no difficulty in 
obtaining the numbers we require; on the contrary, that we may 
look forward to keen competition. 

These boys are being given three years’ thorough training, both 
theoretical and practical, in their trade, and on completing this will 
do seven years’ colour service. Vacancies in the short apprentice- 
ship trades will be filled by direct enlistment of men, both skilled 
and unskilled. The latter are undergoing the periods of training 
(on the average about twelve months) necessary to make them 
efficient in their particular trade. The men required for unskilled 
labour are similarly obtained by direct enlistment, and we hope it 
will be found possible to teach a trade to as many as wish to learn 
one during their service in the Royal Air Force. General education 
has not been forgotten. A scheme has been sanctioned for the 
engagement of civilian teachers on a salary basis which we hope will 
attract a good proportion of Public School and University men. At 
the Cadet College and the Boys’ Training Establishments the scheme 
is already working, and, as our peace organization takes shape, we 
hope to extend it first to the Men’s Training Establishments and 
eventually to all training units. I think I have said enough to show 
that steps are being taken to ensure that service in the Air Force 
on a long service basis is not a blind alley occupation. 

The entry of those officers who can only be taken on a short 
basis may prove to be a more difficult problem. As yet the scheme 
is only is the experimental stage, since there was no lack of officers 
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who would otherwise have been demobilized, who were willing and 
anxious to continue serving for another two or three years. The 
retention of these officers is necessarily a merely temporary expedient, 
only made possible as a direct result of the war. For the future 
we are, at present, looking to two sources. First, the seconding 
of officers from the Navy and Army ; and second, the entry of officers 
direct from civil life on a definite short service engagement who will 
receive a gratuity and return to civil life on the expiration of their 
engagement, subject only to a liability to a certain period of service 
in the Reserve. 

These two sources are interdependent, and each is an essential 
feature of the scheme. Since permanent officers will only be pro- 
ductive of an R.A.F. Reserve to a very limited extent, and seconded 
officers will not be so at all, the short service officer must be the back- 
bone of any Reserve designed to meet requirements which do not call 
for a national effort. 

If a large number of officers come forward from the older 
Services for seconding to the R.A.F., the number of short service 
commissions offered will be correspondingly less, and so the best 
material only need be taken. By thus raising the standard of the 
candidates, the older Services will help to ensure that their air 
requirements are met by the best type of officers. ‘The seconding 
system, moreover, whilst of paramount importance to the Air Force, 
is also a fundamental factor in the development of the Navy and the 
Army. Whatever the future may show that the Air Force is capable 
of doing in its independent capacity, it cannot be doubted that it 
will always be called upon to work in close and intimate co-operation 
with the Navy and Army. Nocommander who has once experienced 
the advantage of seeing “‘ what is on the other side of the hill ” is likely 
to forego it. But the other Services cannot make the best use of the 
Royal Air Force unless they know its possibilities and limitations 
and understand the principles of its employment. Officers of the 
Navy and Army should know about the limitations of machines, for 
instance, the small amount of actual flying that can be done, at any 
rate continuously, in each twenty-four hours, and the reasons for this, 
i.e. fatigue of pilots and the limitations of petrol capacity, due to 
the necessity for high performance. Naval and military commanders 
should understand these limitations and the consequent necessity 
for making the best use of aircraft during the time they can be 
in the air; they must study the influence of these things upon 
themselves and their tactics. In the case of the Army, some of the 
effects are plain. Movements will have to be carried out by night 
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to a much greater extent than in the past, in camps and billets comfort 
will often have to be sacrificed to security from aerial observation. 
Camouflage and smoke will have to be extensively employed. There 
is no better way, in fact it might almost be said that there is no real 
way, of learning all this except by personal experience. The officers 
who are now seconded under this scheme will, I hope, be the naval 
and military commanders of the future. The Royal Air Force 
could, if necessary, be officered in other ways, but the seconding 
scheme is essential from the point of view of the other Services. 

To return for a moment to the short service scheme, this is 
admittedly an experiment. Doubts have been expressed as to 
whether it will prove attractive, but I would like to put two questions. 
Rightly administered on broad-minded and sensible lines, is it not 
possible that four years’ service in the Royal Air Force between the 
ages of 19 and 24 might prove, in many cases, a substitute for those 
who cannot afford a University career? Again, is the latter age 
really too old to permit a man entering upon another career, taking 
into consideration that he will have gained some experience of 
handling men, the widened outlook which results from travel and a 
modicum at least of technical knowledge ? 


DISTRIBUTION. 


Distribution affects very considerably the organization of the 
Service, and I said just now that our problem is to meet present 
needs while keeping in view future requirements. Present needs 
are difficult to estimate in view of the almost universal unrest which 
causes the storm centre to shift from day to day. This inevitably 
makes for dispersion, which means inefficiency. In every case of 
military force, the evil of small detachments is recognized, but the 
material assistance that can be provided by small aerial units, together 
with the moral support they can render, is apt to obscure the fact 
that in an Air Service the inefficiency of small detachments is out 
of all proportion to their decrease in size. This is, of course, because 
the Air Force, being a highly technical Service, is dependent on 
adequate workshop facilities, good provision of spare parts and other 
technical supplies, as well as efficient supervision by the higher ranks, 
Air Commodore Brooke-Popham said in France, ‘‘ An infantryman 
can still fight if he is deficient of his greatcoat or his water-bottle, 
but the loss of one nut or bolt can render an aeroplane useless and 
an encumbrance on the ground.” The idea, therefore, is to con- 
centrate in as few centres as possible, with power to move a suitable 
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force quickly to any point required. The latter condition is the 
most difficult one to fulfil under present conditions. Movement by 
air is complicated for us by the fact that to get anywhere from the 
United Kingdom we must pass over one or more European countries 
where we cannot establish the necessary ground organization, while 
the route between Egypt and India cannot be used at present owing 
to Arab unrest. 

Movement by sea is a slow business, unless aeroplane carriers 
are available, which is not the case at present. Shipping is difficult 
to obtain, and this is not to be wondered at when the bulk and weight 
of a squadron and its stores are remembered. A D.H.gA Squadron, 
for instance, requires 383 cases of various sizes, the twelve largest 
being over 27 feet long, weighing 2} tons each, measuring 374 
shipping tons and requiring specially large hatches. 

In spite of many difficulties, we have attempted to adhere to the 
principle of concentration, at present, I fear, not too effectually, 
but it is a principle which must be looked upon as fixed and must be 
striven for. One cannot look at a map of the world without seeing 
that Egypt is the centre of it from a Service aviation point of view. 
It is also affords an ideal flying climate. 


EMPLOYMENT, 


When we come to consider the employment of the Royal Air 
Force, the first want we feel is that there is but little literature on the 
subject. There is no Royal Air Force Clausewitz or Hamley or 
Mahan, and we cannot learn entirely from naval and military history. 
I wish here to emphasize that, although there is no Clausewitz or 
Hamley or Mahan for the Royal Air Force, it must not be thought 
that there are no principles of tactics or strategy for the air. The 
principles are there. Principles are not opinions but facts, and are 
unchangeable through al] the changing types of machines of war. 
But what is the trouble ? It is that these principles have not been 
formulated by a Hamley or Mahan, and that they have not been 
accepted by the outside world. But the principles found in the last 
years of the war were found in the same way as they were found in the 
past. ‘They were not created ; facts made them, and they exist and 
are sound, if only we had a Hamley or a Mahan to express them to the 
outside world. 

But at the same time the coming of the Air Service means that 
the application of the old principles of warfare must be carefully 
studied to see in what way the application of the principles should be 
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modified. Only think what an effect the introduction of the sub- 
marine, making use of the third dimension to a very limited extent, 
has had on naval warfare. Time and space problems in aviation 
differ entirely from those which confront the naval or military 
commander. The moral factor is enormously enhanced in comparison 
with the material. There are no physical obstacles. 

We have, however, the experience of war in many theatres to 
guide us, although it has not yet been committed to paper in any 
readily accessible form. ‘The need of a Royal Air Force Staff College 
to analyze principles and create a school of thought is obvious. This 
could not be done at the Navy or Army Colleges, where, with all the 
goodwill in the world, the problem would inevitably be approached 
with pre-conceived ideas. In this connection I would like to 
emphasize once more the point I tried to make when discussing 
the provision of officers, namely, that the other Services must study 
and understand us, since, whatever the future developments of the 
Royal Air Force in its independent capacity, it is certain to be con- 
stantly employed in co-operation with both the Navy and Army, and 
can only be used to the best advantage if studied and understood. 

In my opinion the most important principle of all, and the one 
perhaps least generally understood and appreciated, is that the work 
of the Air Service either on land or sea, in spite of its many and 
various aspects, can only achieve its greatest efficiency if regarded 
and carried out as a single co-ordinated effort. The work required, 
whether by the Navy or Army, is both tactical and strategical. It 
consists of reconnaissance and photography, of spotting for the 
artillery, and of offensive action against troops or ships, against 
personnel and material on lines of communication, depots and 
harbours. Independently of this work in intimate co-operation with 
the other Services the Air Force can attack the enemy’s sources of 
supply and the moral of his civil population and government. It is, 
however, utterly wrong and very wasteful to look upon these as 
entirely separate duties. In the first place, to perform any of them 
with success it is necessary to gain predominance in the air, and the 
air is one element. With regard to this predominance in the air, 
I would like to point out that in a first-class war one side will gain 
predominance in one place and may temporarily lose it in another 
theatre ; and we must face the fact that the main point is to have 
the predominance i in that area which at the time is considered of 
primary importance, if it is not possible to gain it in all areas. 
Another fact which must be borne in mind is that the development of 
an aeroplane with greatly increased fighting capabilities may cause 
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a temporary loss of the predominance in the air, and, until the civil 
population and the army consider that they have lost the war, it is 
never safe to consider that one side has gained predominance 
permanently. ‘To revert to the co-operation of what is essentially 
air work with that for the other Services, it may be that the normal 
duty of some squadrons may be artillery work, of others the attack 
of the enemy’s fighting troops, and of others the distant bombing 
of his factories, but it is essentially wasteful to divide the Air Force 
up into separate bodies for each duty. If, for instance, squadrons 
are only employed for long-distance bombing, starting possibly from 
somewhere outside the army zone, their power is wasted when the 
weather is unsuitable, as it often must be. ‘Tactically, too, the long- 
distance operations for reconnaissance and bombing are intimately 
connected with the closer work in immediate co-operation with the 
fighting troops. A short-distance bomb raid carried out by machines 
which can be temporarily spared from artillery work will inevitably 
bring the enemy’s fighting machines into the air, and the long- 
distance raid or reconnaissance can be timed to start when the 
enemy’s machines will be on the point of exhausting their petrol 
supply. Or, again, raids on the enemy’s aerodromes can be carried 
out by fighting machines of comparatively short endurance just 
prior to the commencement of long-distance work. All bombing, 
even when carried out on very distant and apparently independent 
objectives, must be co-ordinated with the efforts that are being made 
by the land and sea forces, both as to the selection of objectives and 
as to the time at which the attacks shall take place. In my opinion, 
bombing, to be effective must be continuous, and it is from the 
accumulative moral effect of attacks carried out day after day for a 
week or ten days in succession that the best results may be expected. 
I may be wrong, but, in my opinion, the moral effect of bombing, 
especially night bombing, does not decrease with experience. I have 
often heard people say that, although the moral effect of bombing may 
be very great for the first two or three times, people soon get used to 
it. Personally, I believe the reverse is the case. 

I have not mentioned surprise, which is just as important in the air 
as on the ground, though harder to obtain. For one thing, the 
need for exerting constant pressure conflicts with surprise, but, at the 
same time, surprise can be used with great effect in the air owing to 
the power of being able to switch off from one point of attack on to 
another, very often with hardly any movement of aerodromes ; but 
in this connection I must emphasize the point that I am certain was 
proved, but was, I agree, contested by some, namely, that aerodromes 
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must and will be pushed close up to the enemy to get the maximum 
out of air power for most of its work. I agree that long-range 
bombing can be carried out from farther back, but I must emphasize 
the fact that, in carrying it out from bases situated unnecessarily 
far away from the enemy’s front, some of the power of the air will 
be lost. 

There are, also, some negative principles, especially applicable 
to fighting on a smaller scale in undeveloped and extensive countries, 
which appears the most probable form of warfare we are likely to 
see for the next few years. 

The power of aircraft to cover great distances at high speed, 
their instant readiness for action, their independence of physical 
communications, their indifference to obstacles and the inability 
of an enemy unprovided with an Air Service to counter their attack 
combine to encourage their use more often than the occasion warrants. 
The power to go to war at will is apt in fact to result in a thoughtless 
application of that power. This is particularly so in the case of 
small detachments at the disposal of relatively junior commanders. 
Over-precipitate action is not in itself perhaps a serious mistake, 
it is in its probable lack of results that the danger lies, by robbing the 
Air Service of that moral effect which is its chief asset. Offensive 
action in the air to bring a stubborn enemy to task must be followed 
up, and this cannot be done if it is commenced with insufficient 
forethought and inadequate resources. The capacity of the Air 
Service to deal a swift and unexpected blow may indeed succeed 
in stifling an outbreak in its early stages, but it is in the power to 
continue offensive action day by day, and, if necessary, week by week, 
that the assurance of ultimate success lies. 


A SET PIECE 
JANUARY, 1918 


By T. E. LAWRENCE 


THE capture of Shobek opened the path for the third operation. 
Mastur drew his Motalga horse and foot out of the comfort of 
their tents in the sunny depths of the Dead Sea and climbed the hill 
passes to Dana, Buseira and Rasheidiya, little villages nestling for 
shelter from the cold over the lip of the escarpment. The Motalga 
were longing to be in Tafileh before their rivals of the Abu Tayi. 
However, the advantage was with Nasir, who leaped in one day to 
Towana, and early next morning appeared on the rocky crest of the 
ravine in which Tafileh lies hid. 

The Turks were still in the village. Nasir called on them to 
surrender, on pain of bombardment: an idle threat, for he had no 
guns. The Turks had the support of the Muhaisin, a clan of the 
place, not for love, but because Dhiab, the vulgar head man of the 
chief opposing faction, had declared for Feisal. So they shot up 
at Nasir, a stream of ill-directed bullets, and his rush was checked. 
The Abu Tayi spread out along the cliffs and began to fire back. 
This manner of going displeased Auda, the old warrior, who raged 
that a mercenary village folk should dare to resist their secular 
masters. He jerked his headstall and cantered down the path till 
he came out plain to view on the little platform beneath the western- 
most houses. There he reined in and shook his hand at them, 
booming in his wonderful voice, “ Dogs, do you not see Auda? ”’ 
When they realized that it was that irresistible son of battle, their 
courage failed and an hour later Sherif Nasir in the court-house 
was Offering tea to his captive, the late governor. 

Mastur rode in at dark with his Motalga, who looked blackly 
at their blood enemies, the Abu Tayi, lolling in the best houses. 
Afterwards came in Sherif Zeid, Feisal’s younger brother, in general 
command of the Arabs, and with him Rasim, the sardonic gunner 
of Wadi Yenbo, and Abdulla the Mesopotamian machine-gun 
officer. He fixed a quarter of the town to Mastur, and a quarter 
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to Nasir, and set himself to appease their followers and to reconcile 
the Muhaisin and Dhiab. ‘Two further complications then betrayed 
themselves. The Turks had intruded a colony of freebooting 
Senussi from North Africa, placing them on the rich land of 
Rasheidiya. The local people bitterly resented their coming and 
began to expel them as soon as the Turks went. They appealed 
to us for protection. The other difficulty was a colony of about 
a thousand plaintive but industrious Armenians, the few survivors 
of an inhuman Turkish deportation in 1915. We were short of 
food and short of transport, and these helpless mouths were a grave 
burden on us. 

In spite of Zeid’s best efforts, the Motalga and the Abu Tayi 
began to bicker. Auda affected a magnanimity which was very 
galling to Metaab and Annad, sons of Abtan, whom Auda had killed. 
They, lithe definite figures of boys, very self-conscious, began to 
talk big about revenge ; but compared with Auda they were tom- 
tits threatening a hawk. Auda said he would beat them in the 
market-place if they were rude. This was very well, but their 
followers were two to every one of his, and we were near having 
the village in a blaze. Zeid sent Auda back to his desert, to attack 
more railway stations, and sent the Muhaisin as forced guests to 
Feisal’s tent: and then began to organize our villages, and to lay 
plans for the fourth stage which we had promised Allenby to under- 
take—the advance to Kerak and the Dead Sea. 

However, these hopes quickly went adrift. Before they were 
settled we were astonished by a sudden effort of the Turks to 
dislodge us. We had never dreamed of this. Allenby was just in 
Jerusalem, and for the Turks the whole war might depend on their 
successful defence of the Jordan valley against him. Unless Jericho 
fell, Tafileh was for them only an obscure village of no importance ; 
for a people so critically placed as the Turks to waste a casualty on 
it was the rankest folly. Yet Hamid Fakhri Pasha, commanding 
at Amman, thought otherwise. He collected nine hundred men, 
made up of three weak battalions, with some police, a hundred 
cavalry, two mountain howitzers and twenty-seven machine guns, 
and sent them by rail and road to Kerak. There he picked up all 
the local transport, drew a new set of civil officials to restaff the 
offices in Tafileh, and at once marched south to surprise us. And 
surprise us he did. We first heard of him in the afternoon when 
his advance guard fell on our pickets in the Wadi Hesa, a gorge of 
great width and depth and difficulty which cuts off the land of Moab 
from the land of Edom, about ten miles north of Tafileh. By 
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early evening he had driven them back and the enemy were 
upon us. 

Zeid’s staff had chosen a defensive position south of Tafileh, 
and proposed, if the Turks came from the north, to give them the 
village and defend only the southern heights. This seemed to me 
unsound. The slopes were dead and their defence difficult. 
The Turks could turn them from the east; and, worst of all, we 
would so lose the help of the villagers, who would be for the occupiers 
of their houses. Dhiab, the sheikh, had told us harrowing tales of 
the disaffection of these peasants, to increase the splendour of his 
own loyalty ; but my information was that they were stout fighters 
who would help us powerfully. However, the defence scheme was 
the ruling one, so about midnight Zeid gave the order, and all our 
forces packed and saddled and moved back from the village, the 
fighting men to the south crest, the baggage farther away to safety 
in Buseira. | 

The move created a fearful panic in the town. The people 
thought we were running away (I, too, think we were), and set out 
to save themselves and their goods, thus shamefully deserted. It 
was freezing hard, the ground all over ice and snow, and in the 
dark narrow streets the crying and confusion were terrible. I went 
out and walked about, listening. ‘The men were in a passion of 
fear, nearly dangerous, but not to me, for I was wrapped up in a 
dark cloak and not distinguishable and my guards were all round 
in case of accident. It was important to know the real public 
opinion, and soon we saw that they were in horror of the Turks, 
ready to do all in their physical capacity to support against them a 
leader with any fighting intention. ‘This was satisfactory. 

Finally, I met Metaab and Annad, the Motalga boys, and sent 
them to find their uncle Hamd, the chief of the tribe. When he 
came we asked him to ride up to the north side of the ravine, to find 
out what was happening, and meanwhile to tell those of the peasantry 
who were still resisting the Turks up there that we were all coming 
along to help. Hamad is a gallant cavalier and galloped off at once 
with about twenty of his relations. His passage at speed through 
the town added the last touch required to perfect the terror. The 
housewives threw all their household goods pell-mell out of the 
doors and windows into the street, where their menfolk were not 
waiting to receive it. Children were trampled on and yelled, and 
their mothers were yelling anyhow. The Motalga fired shot after 
shot into the air to encourage themselves while they rode, and, as 
though to answer them, the flashes of the enemy’s rifles became 
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visible, outlining the northern cliffs of the great gorge of Tafileh, 
in that last blackness of the sky before the dawn. I left them and 
walked up the other bank to see Sherif Zeid. 

He was sitting gravely on a rock sweeping the higher land 
opposite with his field-glasses for traces of the enemy. As the 
crisis deepens Zeid gets more detached, calm to a degree almost 
irritating. I was in a furious rage. The Turks should never, by 
all rules of sane generalship, have returned to Tafileh at all. They 
could not hold it and ought not to want to take it. Their appetite 
was pure greed, a “ dog in the manger ” conduct unworthy of a 
serious enemy. We did not want Tafileh either: it was only a 
stage towards the Dead Sea, a place to leap off from, not a place 
to defend. Also it was an icy morning, I had been up all night 
and wanted in my Teutonic nature to make them pay for it. 

They must be few in number, judging by their speed. We 
had the pieces and could checkmate them easily. Only in my 
wrath I went too far and determined to play their kind of game, to 
deliver them a pitched battle such as they intended, on the pigmy 
scale of our Arab front, and to kill them all. I would rake up the 
old maxims and rules of the military text-book, and parody them 
in this action. It was a wanton step, for both the strength and the 
ground were on my side, and I could have won by refusing battle, 
beat them by manceuvre as on twenty similar occasions before and 
after. Somehow bad temper and conceit together made me not 
content just to know my power, but anxious to display it openly to 
the Arabs and the enemy. 

Zeid now saw the failings of the prepared position and welcomed 
with joy my first suggestion that Abdulla should go across with a 
few men on mules and two Hotchkiss guns, to test the strength and 
disposition of the enemy. Then we talked of what next might be 
done, very usefully, for he is a gallant little fighter, with the tempera- 
ment of a regular officer. We saw Abdulla climb the opposite bank. 
The shooting became intense for a little and then more distant. 
His arrival had stimulated the Motalga and the villagers, who had 
fallen on the Turkish horse and driven them over a first ridge, across 
a little plain two miles wide, and over a great ridge beyond it into the 
first degree of the Hesa depression. Behind this lay the enemy’s 
main body, just moving again after a severe night’s rest which had 
nearly frozen them in their places. They came properly into action 
and Abdulla was checked at once. We could hear the distant 
clamour of huge bursts of machine-gun fire and a desultory shelling. 
It told me what was happening and was excellent news. I wanted 
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Zeid to come forward at once on the evidence of his ears; but his 
caution stepped in, and he insisted that we should wait for concrete 
news from Abdulla. 

This was not according to my book and, to force things, I went 
off myself for the front. On the way I found my followers turning 
over the goods that strewed Tafileh streets and finding much of 
interest in them. I told them to recover our camels and to bring 
them to the north side of the gorge with their automatic gun as 
soon as possible. My road then made a long bend eastward before 
winding up the tongue at the head of the valley on to the table- 
land. ‘To shorten the way I cut across it and straight up the cliffs 
to the level ground. The climb would warm me, and an advantage 
of going barefoot is a new and incredible sureness upon rock- 
surfaces as soon as the soles have got hard by insistence, or when 
one’s feet are too cold to feel much. By this means I was quickly 
at the summit and found there the first ridge on the plateau, a low 
straight bank with some Byzantine foundations in it, a very proper 
place for a reserve or ultimate line of defence. It was true we had 
no reserve as yet—no one had the least idea who or what we would 
have anywhere—but I caught sight of Zeid’s personal camelmen 
hiding in the shelter behind the ridge and decided to use them. 

They required some warm encouragement, but at last were 
persuaded to come up and sit along the skyline of this reserve ridge. 
They looked important, from a distance (there were some twenty 
of them) like the points of a considerable force. ‘They were to add 
all new-comers to their display till further notice, and particularly 
my villains with their guns. I gave them my signet for authority. 
Then I went on across the hollow plain (north of the ridge), through 
the midst of which ran the Kerak road. Halfway across I met 
Abdulla, going back to Zeid with news. He had finished his 
ammunition, had five men killed by shell fire and one gun destroyed. 
His idea was to ask Zeid to come up with all his men and fight, and 
as it was my own wish I said nothing more. I knew him and trusted 
him, for an exquisite, but a fine fighting officer, and was sure that 
his advice would prevail with the already-willing Zeid. 

This left me leisure to look round at the ground features. The 
little plain was about two miles across and roughly triangular, 
bounded by low green ridges, of which my “‘ reserve ridge ”’ formed 
the base. The apex was northward and through it ran the road 
to Kerak, just where it first dipped into the Hesa valley. The Turks 
were fighting their way up this road, on the far side of the apex. 
Abdulla’s charge had taken all the west, the left-hand ridge, and it 
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was now our front line, right out by the head of the triangle where 
the Turks were. The eastern, right-hand, ridge was yet empty. 

Shells were falling freely in the plain as I walked forward over 
the flat where the stalks of harsh wormwood stabbed at my bleeding 
feet. The Turks were firing at Abdulla’s ridge, but the fuzing of 
their shells was too long, so that they were grazing the crest and 
bursting far away in the rear. One fell near me, and I burned my 
fingers measuring it to see its calibre ; it seemed to be an eleven- 
pounder Skoda shell. Then they shortened their range and, by 
the time I reached the ridge, it was being freely sprinkled. Obviously 
they had got observation somehow, and soon I saw them climbing 
along the end of the eastern side across the gap of the Kerak road, 
whence they would be able to outflank us. 

“* ‘We ”’ proved to be about sixty men, half peasantry, half Motalga 
horse. ‘They were clustered in two bunches behind the ridge, one 
near the top, the other at the bottom. The lower ones were the 
peasants, all on foot, blown and miserable, but the only warm men 
I had seen that day. They said they had finished their ammunition, 
and it was all over. I assured them that it was just beginning and 
pointed to my populous reserve ridge, saying that all arms were 
there in support, and they must go across to them, refill their cartridge 
belts and hold on there for good. Meanwhile the Motalga would 
cover their retreat by staying here a few minutes longer. They went 
off and I walked up to the upper group, quoting to them the adage 
not to quit firing from one position till ready to fire from the next. 
Young Metaab met me there, stripped to his drawers for hard work, 
with his black love-curls disordered, his face stained and haggard, 
his voice hoarse; quite exhausted. He was beating his hands 
together and crying with vexation, for he had meant to do so well 
in this his first battle for us. 

He was angry at my coming in the last moment of things, when 
the Turks had almost broken through, and was angrier still when he 
found that I was unarmed and wanted only to look at the country. It 
seemed to him unreasonably flippant. I repeated to him something 
rather good by Clausewitz, about a rearguard effecting its purpose 
more by being than by doing; but he was past reason, and perhaps 
he was right, for the little flinty mound behind which they sheltered 
was all crackling with fire. The Turks knew we were there and must 
have turned some twenty machine guns on to it. It was four feet 
high and fifty feet long, of bare flint ribs, and the bullets slapped off 
it deafeningly, and the air above it so hummed and whistled with 
them and their ricochets and chips, that it felt like sudden death to 
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put one’s head over the top. It was clear that we must leave it almost 
at once and, as I had no horse, I went off first, after asking Metaab 
to wait there another ten minutes. 

The run warmed me, and as I went I counted my paces for 
convenience in ranging the Turkish position when they ousted us; 
for I could see now that there was only that one position for them, 
and it was very poor in protection from the south. This Motalga 
ridge was going to be the province we would lose to win the battle, 
a death-trap for the enemy ignorant of our game ; and so I ran away 
in good spirits. The horsemen held on for nearly their ten minutes, 
and then galloped back briskly without suffering damage. When 
they caught me up Metaab lent me his stirrup to hurry me on, and 
at length we all collected, rather breathless, among the reserves. 
It was just noon and we had leisure and comfort to think things out. 

This new ridge was about sixty feet high and a nice shape for 
defence. We had eighty men on it and more were constantly 
arriving. My fellows were in place with their gun. Lutfi el Aseli, 
a locomotive destroyer, was there with his two, and after him came 
another hundred camelmen. The thing was now a picnic. We 
had the automatics put on the skyline, at the crest of the ridge, 
with orders to fire occasional shots at long range to disturb the Turks, 
after the expedient of Masséna in delaying enemy deployment. 
After that, I lay down in a sheltered place, where I caught a little 
sun and no wind, and slept for a blessed hour or two, while the 
Turks came up to the old Motalga ridge and extended along it like 
a skein of geese, and about as wisely. We left them alone, but 
exposed ourselves as much as possible. At three in the afternoon 
Zeid arrived, with everybody. He had twenty mule-mounted in- 
fantry, thirty more Motalga horsemen, two hundred villagers, five 
more automatics, four machine guns, and our old veteran Krupp 
mountain gun which had been in every fight since Mecca. This 
was magnificent and I woke up to welcome them. 

The Turks saw us getting populous and opened with shrapnel 
and machine-gun fire ; but they had not the range and fumbled it. 
We remembered just in time that movement is the law of strategy 
and started moving. Rasim became a cavalry officer and went off 
with our eighty owners of quadrupeds to make a wide circuit about 
the enemy’s left flank, and get behind it beyond the ridge, according 
as the books remind one to attack not a line, but a point, and if one 
goes far enough along any wing it eventually ends in a point of a 
single man. He liked this conception of his target and promised 
to bring me that last man. Hamd took the occasion more heroically. 
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He devoted himself to the death for the Arab cause, drew his 
inlaid sword ceremoniously and made to it a speech by name before 
riding off. Rasim took five automatic rifles with him, which was 
good. 

We remained in the centre, parading about, so that Rasim’s 
departure might be unseen of the enemy, who were bringing up an 
apparently endless procession of machine guns and dressing them 
by the left along their ridge. It was lunatic tactics. The ridge was 
all of flint. ‘There was not cover for a lizard ; and we had seen how 
when a bullet struck the ground, it and the ground spattered up in 
a shower of deadly chips. We also knew the range, three thousand 
one hundred running paces, and so we elevated our Vickers guns 
carefully, blessing their old-fashioned long sights, and got our 
mountain gun into readiness to let go a sudden burst of shrapnel 
when the moment came that Rasim was in place. 

As we were waiting, a reinforcement was reported of one hundred 
men from Aima, a village on the north-westward. They had fallen 
out with Zeid over a question of army pay the day before, but had 
largely decided to sink old scores in the crisis. Their arrival decided 
us to abandon the precepts of Marshal Foch, and to attack from at 
any rate three sides at once ; so we sent the Aima men, with three 
automatic guns, to envelop the enemy’s right or western flank. 
Then we opened on the Turks with all the weapons we had left in 
our central position, and bothered them terribly in their exposed 
lines, with hits and ricochets. 

The enemy now began to see that the day was no longer favour- 
able. It was passing, and sunset usually gives victory to defenders 
still in place. Old General Hamid Fakhri called to his staff and 
headquarters, and told each man to take a rifle. “ I have been forty 
years a soldier, but never before have I seen rebels fight like this. 
Enter the ranks and do your utmost, or we are lost.”” But he was 
too late. Rasim pushed forward an attack of his five automatic 
guns, each with its two-man crew. They went in rapidly, unseen 
till they were in position, and crumpled the Turkish left. The 
Aima men, who knew every blade of grass on their own village 
pastures, crept in without loss until only three hundred yards from 
the Turkish machine guns on the right flank ; the attention of the 
enemy was fixed on our frontal threat, and he first knew of the 
Aima men when by a sudden burst of all their fire they shot down 
the gun teams and threw the whole wing into disorder. We had 
cried advance to the camelmen and levies about us, Mohammed 
el Ghasib, the controller of Zeid’s household, led them on his camel, 
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dressed brilliantly in flowing white robes, holding the crimson banner 
of the Ageyl in the air above his head by its long staff. Everybody 
who remained, including our servants and the gunners and machine 
gunners, rushed forward after him in a long line of vivid colour, 

The day had been too long for me, and I was now only shaking 
with desire to see the end; but Zeid beside me clapped his hands 
with joy at the beautiful order in which our plan unrolled itself in 
the frosty redness of the setting sun. On the one hand, Rasim’s 
cavalry were sweeping a broken left wing into the pit beyond the 
ridge. We could even see his sword-blades flashing. On the other 
hand, the men of Aima were cutting down fugitives. The enemy’s 
centre was pouring back in a disordered mob over the ridge and 
through the gap, with our men after them on horse, on foot and on 
camel. The Armenians, crouching behind us all day anxiously, now 
drew their knives and howled to one another in Turkish as they 
leaped forward. I thought of the depths between the enemy and 
Kerak, the ravine of Hesa with its broken precipitous paths, its 
undergrowth, the narrows and defiles of the way. It was going to be 
a massacre, and I should have been crying-sorry for the Turks, but 
after the angers and exertions of the battle I was too mentally tired 
to go down into that awful place and spend the rest of the night 
saving them. I knew that by my decision to fight I had killed 
twenty or thirty of our six hundred men, and the wounded would 
be perhaps three times as many. It was one-sixth of our force 
gone on a verbal triumph, for the destruction of a thousand Turks 
would have no effect on the issue of the war. Had I mancuvred, 
I could have worn them out and ruined them, losing perhaps only 
five or six men in doing so. 

In the end we had taken their two mountain howitzers, very 
useful to us, their twenty-seven machine guns, two hundred horses 
and mules, and about two hundred and fifty prisoners. Of the rest, 
above six hundred were killed, and they said only fifty got back, 
exhausted fugitives, to the railway. All the Arabs on their track 
rose against them and shot them as they ran. Our men had to give 
up the pursuit quickly, for they were tired and sore and hungry, 
and it was pitifully cold. Fighting a battle may be thrilling at the 
moment for the general, but terrible afterwards when the broken 
flesh that has been his own men is carried home past him. It began 
to snow as we turned back, and it was very late and after the greatest 
efforts that we got our wounded down to the villages that night. 
The Turkish wounded had to lie out, and were all dead next day. 
It was indefensible, but the whole theory of war is indefensible, 
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and there is no special reproach on us for it, since we risked our 
lives, looking for our own men and saving them, and if our rule in 
battle was not to lose an Arab to kill any number of Turks, still 
less might we lose men to save Turks. 

Next day and the next it snowed yet harder, and we were 
weather bound, and as the days passed in monotony we lost the hope 
of action. We should have pushed to Kerak on the heels of our 
victory and frightened the Turks as far back as Amman ; as it was, 
nothing came of all the loss and effort. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE AND THE PEACE 
SETTLEMENT 


By THe DuKE oF NORTHUMBERLAND 


Tue chief characteristic of the present Age is ‘‘ distress of nations 
with perplexity.” In whichever direction we look the issues appear 
too complicated to enable any firm decision to be taken. Principles, 
once cherished, have been thrown overboard, not because they were 
false, but because adherence to them was difficult. In consequence, 
we grope about like blind men, confused by the clamour of a host of 
differing counsellors, and have grown to be content to live from 
hand to mouth and to acquiesce in an opportunism which must 
end in disaster. 

Neither at home nor abroad is the Government pursuing any 
clear policy, and, having no foreign policy, we can have no military 
or naval policy either. ‘The result is seen in the revival of our pre- 
war military organization of an Expeditionary Force of six divisions 
and a Territorial Force of fourteen divisions. ‘The present Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff recently informed the Royal United 
Service Institution that this organization did not solve and never 
had solved any military problem. ‘That he was right nobody can 
doubt, for in the late war it did not prevent the Germans over- 
running Belgium and the whole of Northern France and retaining 
them for four years. As for the Navy, the dispute about ‘‘ great 
ships or »” and the talk of a naval holiday with America, show 
that we have no naval policy at all. 

Let us see how the present deplorable situation has arisen. The 
result of going into war entirely unprepared was that we were 
compelled, or thought we were compelled, to undertake various 
engagements to other nations and various enterprises on our own 
account, without considering their ultimate consequences. We 
cannot avoid these consequences now ; they have to be faced. But 
the situation has been unnecessarily complicated by a host of other 
factors, due chiefly to the intervention of President Wilson with his 
*‘ fourteen points,’ which, being purely academic and _ totally 
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unrelated to the hard facts of economics, strategy and history, made 
the Peace Treaty a mass of anomalies, and a failure so complete that 
it 1s as ardently detested by the sentimental humanitarian as it is by 
the hardest and most practical man of the world. This in itself 
is bad enough; it means that there can be no stability in Europe 
for many years to come until some more workable settlement is 
evolved, but, if this were all, Great Britain might perhaps have held 
aloof from the Continental disputes which must inevitably ensue, 
just as she did during the Continental struggles which took place 
during the forty years which followed the Peace of Vienna. The 
Quadruple Alliance, of which Great Britain was a member after 
Waterloo, soon collapsed and the Holy Alliance took its place, formed 
for a totally different purpose, in which we refused to participate 
Something of the same kind might have occurred again, and we might 
have looked forward to half a century of peace, resolutely refusing to 
interfere in Continental affairs, so long as our own vital interests 
were safeguarded and the Balance of Power was not threatened. It 
is true that in these days we cannot afford a policy of “‘ splendid 
isolation,” and indeed it is doubtful if that policy was ever a sound 
one, but provided we had taken adequate measures for rendering 
Germany powerless and had concluded a defensive alliance with 
France, Italy and Belgium, with guarantees of mutual assistance 
in certain contingencies, we might have looked on for a time at least 
with comparative indifference at the re-distribution of Central and 
Eastern Europe. Unfortunately, however, the statesmen of Europe, 
not content with creating an impossible peace, did their utmost to 
make confusion worse confounded by creating the League of 
Nations. The result is that, whether we like it or not, we are 
forced to associate ourselves in a perfectly hopeless endeavour, 
under Article X. of the Covenant, to see that the terms of the 
Peace Settlement are maintained. That Article runs thus: “ The 
Members of the League undertake to respect and preserve, as 
against external aggression, the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all Members of the League. In case of 
any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such ag- 
gression, the Council shall advise upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled.”” The beauty of this position can be 
realized if we bear in mind that Lord Robert Cecil, and indeed all 
the principal exponents of the League, never tire of impressing upon 
us the utter iniquity of the terms of the Peace Settlement, the grave 
injustice it inflicts on certain races and its violation of the “ fourteen 
points,” It seems rather a pity to pledge oneself to maintain a 
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thing one believes to be highly wicked! But this is not the only 
anomaly. If Article X. means anything at all, it means that we are 
morally bound to preserve the independence and integrity of Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and Rumania. We should be bound 
to intervene if, for instance, Hungary tried to wrest back Transyl- 
vania from Rumania, or if Turkey tried to drive the Greeks out of 
Thrace or Smyrna. It is true we should only be bound to interfere 
if the other members of the League agreed upon united action, 
which they are very unlikely to do, but to the student of history it 
does indeed seem surprising that we should have undertaken such 
an obligation at all. Let it be remembered that for many cen- 
turies—indeed almost since the Norman Conquest—the inde- 
pendence of the Low Countries has been recognized as essential 
to our own security, it has been the keystone of our foreign policy, 
it has compelled us to intervene over and over again in successive 
European wars; and yet this elementary fact has been forgotten 
at every crisis by our people; never have our statesmen troubled 
to impress it upon them, and at the supreme moment of our history, 
in August, 1914, we had forgotten it so completely that we were 
totally unprepared for a violation of Belgian territory. Now let us 
ask ourselves this question. Considering our past failures to meet 
those foreign obligations, which are essential to our own existence, 
what possible chance can there be of inducing our people, whether 
we belong to the League of Nations or not, to commit themselves 
to interference in affairs which really do not in the least concern 
them? We all know they will not. We all know that Article X. 
of the Covenant is a sham, and its absurdity is emphasized by the 
fact that the most ardent supporters of the League are also the very 
people who wish to prevent this country being entangled in Conti- 
nental affairs. If any further proof of its futility were wanted, it 
could be found in the fact that when, a few months ago, the Bolshe- 
viks were at the gates of Warsaw, the British people made it perfectly 
clear that they were not prepared to fight for Poland, a circumstance 
of which the Labour Party made full use to form the Council of 
Action. 

It may perhaps be said that if the obligations of the Covenant 
are really worth nothing, they need not affect our policy. Un- 
fortunately, this is not the case. We are committed on paper to 
a policy of interference on the Continent regardless of our own 
interests, thus abandoning every principle on which our foreign 
policy has hitherto been based, and, moreover, the people have been 
led to believe that in some mysterious way this is a means of avoiding 
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the burden of armaments and lessening the risk of war, so that in 
future our foreign policy must be influenced in a wholly false direc- 
tion by these engagements. 

But this is not the only or worst result of the League of Nations. 
Both the Peace Treaty and the League are ostensibly founded on 
the principle of “ self-determination.”” Like other abstractions, 
such as “ liberty,’ “‘ equality,” ‘ democracy,” etc., this may mean 
anything or nothing, and is, of course, interpreted by every nation 
according to its own peculiar circumstances. To the Irishman it 
means an independent Irish Republic ; to the Egyptian Nationalist 
freedom from British control; to the Indian Nationalist the status 
of a dominion in the British Empire, and soon. It more disastrous 
to the British Empire than to any other State because it has more 
subject races than any other, and the British people are more swayed 
by sentimental phrases than any other. Its fruits may be seen all 
over the British Empire. Opinions may differ as to how far the 
measure of independence and the reforms which we are prepared 
to grant our subject races are compatible with the maintenance of 
British authority at all, but judging by the present situation it seems 
probable that the result will be widespread insurrectionary move- 
ments which will have to be suppressed by force. 

But perhaps the worst feature of the League of Nations is the 
mandatory system. In Palestine this has committed us to the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish nation in a predominantly Mohamedan 
country, thus alienating the sympathy of the Arabs, to whom we 
owe so much, and involving us in a situation which may at any time 
become highly dangerous and necessitate military intervention on 
a large scale. In Mesopotamia the fatal results of the system are 
self-evident. All those who have any knowledge of Asiatic peoples 
agree that, had we simply assumed possession of the country after 
the Armistice, the inhabitants would have willingly acquiesced in 
our rule, but a primitive Oriental race naturally failed to understand 
a Government which proclaimed itself to be merely a mandatory 
for some vague international authority, and anarchy ensued. Mili- 
tary operations on an extended scale became necessary, and we are 
forced to spend £35,000,000 a year in order to retain the country. 
Nobody knows what our policy is in Mesopotamia or in Persia. 
Are we really going to evacuate them once law and order are restored, 
or are we going to establish a protectorate over Mesopotamia, as in 
Egypt? Again, is it true that the competition for the oil supplies 
of the world necessitates our retention of Mesopotamia, and that in 
view of this necessity we intend, in violation of every principle of 
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the League of Nations, to prevent any other country obtaining oil 
concessions and to exploit them ourselves instead? If the latter 
course is forced upon us by the exigencies of the British Empire, 
well and good; but, in that case, let us abandon the mandatory 
farce, which is inconsistent with our self-respect, can only lay us 
open to a charge of deliberate bad faith, and has already aroused 
American resentment and suspicion. 

Now, looking at all the factors in the present world situation, 
at the vast commitments we have undertaken and at the still vaster 
commitments in which we may be involved through the indefiniteness 
of our engagements and the total absence of any policy, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that to frame any scheme for Imperial defence, 
adequate to deal with such a situation, is an impossibility. We do 
not know what we have to defend, nor why we have to defend any- 
thing. In fact, to frame a scheme for the defence of the territories 
we occupy and to meet the obligations we have incurred is im- 
practicable—the problem, even if it could be stated with any definite- 
ness, would be insoluble. 

But it is possible and it may be useful to state another problem 
and to consider its solution, namely, what are the chief dangers with 
which the British Empire is likely to be confronted in the near 
future, and what measures ought to be taken to deal with them ? 

Now the victory we gained over Germany was in this sense 
incomplete, in that it has not wholly eliminated the dangers with 
which German aggression threatened us. Germany’s aim was to 
achieve the domination of Europe. That domination consisted in 
the accomplishment of three separate and distinct aims; first, to 
achieve a dominant position in Western Europe by the defeat of 
France and the control of the coast-line opposite the Straits of 
Dover, which would have eventually brought Great Britain to her 
knees and given Germany supremacy at sea; secondly, the estab- 
lishment of a great Central European Empire or the dream of Mittel 
Europa, which would have placed in her hands a population of 

nearly 130 millions ; thirdly, the establishment of German control 
over the Balkans, Turkey and the Near East, thus threatening Great 
Britain’s Asiatic Empire and frustrating for ever Russia’s designs 
on Constantinople. Of these three aims the first has definitely 
failed and the danger is at present at an end. The second has also 
failed, but the instability of the present situation in Central Europe 
renders the revival of Mittel Europa possible in the not far distant 
future. Austria would certainly welcome incorporation in the 
Germanic Federation ; her economic position is so deplorable that 
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any fate would be preferable to her present one. As for Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, Jugo-Slavia and Rumania, what elements of 
permanence do they possess ? Without natural frontiers and con- 
taining large alien populations, they are as little fitted to resist 
aggression from without as they are to resist disintegrating forces 
from within. Is it too much for Germany to hope that the course 
of history cannot be permanently altered by such an artificial dis- 
tribution of peoples and demarcation of frontiers, and that the need 
for protection and for economic advantage will once more bring 
about a federation of the Central European peoples? In any case, 
this barrier between Germany and Russia must crumble before 
united action on the part of these powers. With regard to Germany’s 
third aim, the road to the East has not been permanently blocked by 
the settlement in the Balkans, international control of the Dardanelles, 
and the break up of the Turkish Empire, for the ‘‘ Drang nach 
Osten” can still find its outlet through Russia. The more the 
situation is examined, the more clear it is that a German-Russian 
alliance is the only hope Germany possesses of evading the crushing 
burden and the humiliation laid upon her by the Peace Treaty. In 
the present state of Russia such an alliance may be impossible, but 
the Russian Revolution, it should be remembered, has only been in 
progress four years. If we compare it with the event in history to 
which it bears most resemblance, the great French Revolution, we 
find that five years elapsed before the stage of ‘‘ the Terror ” came 
to an end. And it was five years more before the dictatorship of 
Napoleon was set up. The Russian Terror is probably nearing its 
end, but it may be some years yet before a more or less enlightened 
autocracy takes its place. As in France, the Revolution has shown 
that its strength lies in its appeal to patriotic sentiment, with the 
result that insurrectionary movements aided by foreign support have 
been crushed. There is, therefore, every indication that Russia 
will remain united and her immense population and vast resources, 
under efficient administration, will soon render her the most formid- 
able power on the Continent. A German-Russian combination 
may easily make another bid for the domination of the world, and 
it is undoubtedly the principal danger confronting the world in the 
hear future. It is perfectly true that the powerlessness of such a 
combination at sea and the memories of the last war will act as a 
powerful deterrent on the present generation, but the mere fact of 
such a combination, even if it does not throw down the gauntlet, 
will be disastrous to our interests and those of France. The new 
Central European countries we have created will be at the mercy 
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of these two powers, and, situated as they will be between the upper 
and nether millstones, will form a very crazy barrier when the emer- 
gency arises. The only one of these countries to which we can give 
any direct support is Jugo-Slavia, because it is the only one we can 
reach from the sea. With Germany hostile, we can give no assist- 
ance to Poland, since the Baltic will be closed to us. In such a 
situation the smaller Central European States are almost bound to 
come to terms with the stronger party, and, seeing no chance of 
help from the Entente, will accept any conditions to prevent annihila- 
tion. The French, who are nothing if not logical, see this much 
more clearly than we do. To them Poland is the key to the situation, 
and any threat to her independence would at once involve military 
intervention on the part of France. As for ourselves, we know 
perfectly well that we should take no such action ; the events of last 
summer are a sufficient proof of that. The truth is that we have 
staked everything on the continued independence and devotion to 
our interests of certain countries in the middle of Europe, to which 
we can offer no effective support in time of war, and which, in fact, 
we should not try to support if a crisis arose. Our intention was to 
erect a number of new independent States whose interests should be 
the same as our own; these States, together with the Entente 
nations and the nations which remained neutral during the war, 
Spain, Holland and Scandinavia, constitute the European members 
of the League of Nations. The exponents of the League tell us 
quite truly that to make the League a reality the enemy nations 
must be included. Obviously this is correct ; otherwise the League 
is not a League of Nations at all; it is not the concert of Europe, 
but merely an alliance, and an alliance means a return to the old 
principle of the Balance of Power. It would mean that sooner or 
later the League would find itself opposed to another set of nations 
which would form a rival alliance, and this, as past experience shows, 
means eventually war. All that is quite logical. Unfortunately at 
the present moment this League is, in fact, an alliance, because 
under present conditions we cannot admit Germany or Russia, even 
if we do admit Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. Moreover, there 1s 
not the slightest reason to suppose that we ever shall be able to admit 
Germany and Russia, nor is there any reason why, even supposing 
Germany were admitted, she should not continue to conspire against 
the peace of Europe and form an understanding with Russia. Indeed, 
the probability is that she would doso. Therefore, whatever people 
may say or hope in regard to the future of the League of Nations, the 
fact remains that it is and will probably remain in reality an alliance. 
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But what sort of an alliance ? Now the usual purpose of an alliance 
is to unite certain nations which have a common object in view, and 
that object is usually self-defence. But self-defence is only ensured 
by definite agreement whereby mutual assistance is rendered in 
certain definite contingencies to meet certain definite dangers. It 
is quite true that the Covenant of the League does contain such 
agreements, but they are of the vaguest character and they presuppose 
united action on the part of all the nations concerned, and, as already 
shown, united action is extremely improbable. And the dangers 
which these agreements are intended to guard against are quite 
indefinite, and the assistance to be rendered by each member of 
the League is apparently left to the discretion of that member. In 
short, while, as we have seen, the League is not a League of Nations 
at all, but an alliance, it is nevertheless the most ineffective form of 
alliance imaginable. In the first real crisis which threatens it, it 
will crumble to pieces. What we have done, therefore, is to form 
a very wide alliance of nations, with indefinite objects, founded 
upon moral precepts, which is no real use to us. But even this 1s 
not the worst. In establishing this sham, we have light-heartedly 
dissolved a smaller alliance consisting of the Entente nations, which, 
cemented with blood and tears, with the great traditions and glorious 
memories of the war behind it, and continuing to confront the same 
danger as it had overcome in the war, would have been a real safe- 
guard of peace in Europe. Now let us observe the result of all this. 
The French, to whom the dangers of the situation are, for obvious 
reasons, more apparent than to us, form an alliance with Belgium ; 
they would like an alliance with Great Britain also, but our guarantee 
of assistance is dependent on the United States of America also 
becoming a partner, so there is at present no question of that. The 
French, therefore, seeing no hope of any certain help from any 
quarter, and being totally unable to deceive themselves as to the 
efficacy of the League of Nations, are quite determined that Ger- 
many shall never be in a position to attack them again. All the 
arguments about the inestimable advantage of restoring German 
trade and admitting that country to the Concert of Europe, are quite 
lost upon them. Before their eyes rises the vision of a recovered 
and unrepentant Germany supported by the might of Russia, and 
in their search for help against this awful danger they find none. 
Belgium is literally the only country they can depend upon to assist 
them in the hour of need, and that being so, France is very properly 
determined to have her pound of flesh. After all, what else can she 
do? If you believe that a neighbour will attack you when he has 
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the chance, there are only two alternatives before you; one is to 
find somebody who will help you in the day of trouble, the other is 
to ensure that your potential enemy shall never be powerful enough 
to carry out his nefarious intentions. That this is the cause of 
France’s attitude towards the reparation question and the consequent 
friction between British and French is, indeed, becoming so obvious 
that some even of the most enthusiastic supporters of the League 
now advocate a defensive alliance with France, with mutual guaran- 
tees of assistance in case of attack. Such an alliance is, they say, not 
inconsistent with the conceptions of the League. Apparently, there- 
fore, the League may consist of outer and inner rings, and Germany 
may be admitted to the outer ring, while there will be an inner ring 
whose sole raison d’étre will be that it constitutes a combination 
against Germany. Staggering as this idea is to the ordinary mind, 
one might try to grasp it were it not for the fact that the most dis- 
tinguished British exponent of the League, Lord Robert Cecil, 
affirms that alliances are fatal to it ; they mean the Balance of Power, 
and there is apparently something intensely wicked about that. 
But whatever the “‘ intelligentsia’? may think—and they can always 
produce a plausible argument for thinking anything—it is evident 
that “ Labour ” is going to have no truck with alliances. As usual, 
the peace of the world is endangered by the two enemies of common- 
sense, the intellectual sentimentalist and the Labour politician. It 
would be interesting to compute, if it were possible, the precise 
blood-guiltiness of these two classes of persons. It is certain that 
any attempt to form an alliance with France would meet with the 
most vigorous opposition from Labour, whose aim, as explained by 
Mr. J. H. Thomas in “‘ When Labour Rules,” is a world-parliament, 
with executive authority over all nations. He expressly deprecates 
all separate agreements between nations, and especially between 
France and Great Britain, because France will be drawn into war 
to defend Poland, which Germany, he affirms, means to crush, and 
we shall, therefore, be drawn into war too. At the same time he 
says that Germany must at once be admitted to the League of Nations. 
It is easy to laugh at Mr. Thomas ; his views are certainly ridiculous 
enough ; but, after all, his confusion of thought is no more aston- 
ishing than that of others who ought to know better. Incidentally 
it may be observed how tender is the solicitude of Labour for Poland. 
It is to be feared that the League of Nations will have some difficulty 
in championing the cause of that unhappy country. The humour 
of the situation is increased by the fact that the opposition to an 
alliance with France comes from those who wish to spare Germany 
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the consequences of her crimes and to take her to their bosoms, 
when, as a matter of fact, the most certain way to punish her is to 
leave France isolated and defenceless. The recovery of Germany 
is incompatible with the isolation of France. | 

It is not the least of the evils of the League of Nations that it 
has played into the hands of all those elements the chief aim of 
which is to weaken this country, the elements which frustrated Lord 
Roberts before the war and which, during the war, consistently 
opposed every measure for rendering this country capable of dealing 
with its exigencies. It is all very well for the “ intellectuals ”’ to 
argue that the League in no way hampers us in forming alliances 
or in the provision of armaments. The common run of mankind 
are not used to subtle reasoning or hair-splitting. ‘To them the 
League means the avoidance of the burden of armaments and of 
entangling alliances, it means the end of war. And, as a matter of 
fact, it is on these grounds that it is invariably recommended. At 
a time when the nation is most exhausted, at a time when the reaction 
from the war takes the form of contempt for the spirit of patriotism, 
when the pride of nationality is at its lowest, when mankind is seeking 
relief in a false cosmopolitanism, in the brotherhood of Labour in 
all countries in opposition to a Capitalistic society, at a time when 
all the most disintegrating influences are at work, the League de- 
liberately encourages these false notions by holding out delusive 
hopes of a real international authority. Nationality and Religion 
are the two forces which bind society together and render it obedient 
to authority. The latter is no longer a serious force in the world, 
and we are doing our utmost to weaken the former. 

The confusion of thought displayed by the adherents of the 
League may be appreciated when it is remembered that they are, at 
one and the same time, the exponents of the principle of self-deter- 
mination and of internationalism. ‘The whole Peace Settlement has 
nominally been founded on the principle that nationality 1s every- 
thing, that no minority of an alien race can possibly be happy if it 
forms part of a nation of a different race. Yet the worshippers of 
this fetish of national self-determination find nothing inconsistent 
in attributing the war to what they call “ the aggressive spirit of 
nationality ’” and in preaching the substitution of international for 
national sentiment. They ‘‘ Balkanize’’ Europe, they break up 
empires, they dissolve federations, they accentuate the animosities 
and the differences between races, and at the same time urge the 
cultivation of a wider, a more enlightened and more exalted ideal of 
community than the mind of man has yet conceived |! 
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It will be no surprise to those who have studied history, and who 
know how strangely it repeats itself, to find that we are now falling 
into precisely the same errors as those of the Holy Alliance a century 
ago. The rock on which that Alliance split, as Castlereagh foresaw 
it would, was that, being constituted for the purpose of repressing 
the revolutionary movement in Europe, it necessitated interference 
in the internal affairs of other nations. The Peace Settlement is 
founded upon what are supposed to be democratic principles ; 
therefore, we cannot allow a Hapsburg to mount the throne of 
Hungary, and a monarchical movement in either Austria or Germany 
would certainly meet with the same opposition from us. 

It is clear that we have fallen between two stools. There were 
two alternative policies open to us after the Armistice. One was to 
render Central Europe incapable of further aggression. This in- 
volved the complete break-up of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
into their component parts, and the imposition of such terms on 
Germany as would ensure her powerlessness in the future. The 
chief reason why this course was not adopted probably was that 
our statesmen fondly believed that the Revolution in Germany 
involved a change of heart, the adoption of democratic principles of 
government and the suppression of militarism. This policy would 
at least have been an attempt to prevent further aggression from 
those powers which had been responsible for the war. ‘The alterna- 
tive policy was to bring about a rival combination sufficiently power- 
ful to defy,Central Europe. This could have been done by main- 
taining the Entente Alliance and endeavouring to extend it to the 
smaller maritime nations which remained neutral during the war. 
These two policies might, of course, have been combined. Un- 
fortunately neither was adopted. We broke up Austria-Hungary, 
but left the German Empire almost intact. Instead of maintaining 
the Entente Alliance and extending it to other nations, we dissolved 
it and created a sham League of Nations in its place. We did our 
utmost to estrange France, the only great Power whose interests 
are identical with our own, because we would not whole-heartedly 
support her in her determination to weaken Germany, and we even 
unintentionally tricked her into surrendering her claim to the Rhine 
frontier, for it must be remembered that Marshal Foch asserted that 
the safety of France depended upon establishing her frontier on that 
river, and the French Government was only induced to forego this 
safeguard on the distinct understanding that Great Britain would 
guarantee military assistance in the event of German aggression. We 
managed to escape from this guarantee, as already stated, through 
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the refusal of the United States of America to enter the Alliance. 
It can hardly be regarded in France as anything but a breach of faith. 

As to the smaller neutrals, our complete neglect of this all im- 
portant question is one of the most extraordinary and inexplicable 
features of the whole settlement. Having created an independent 
Poland, one might have supposed that it would occur to our states- 
men that it was advisable to see that our communication with that 
country was secure. Two things were required, a port in Poland 
through which troops and munitions could be provided, and a 
secure sea route. We deprived Poland of her only port, Dantzic, 
and we left Denmark, the key to the Baltic, in precisely the same 
defenceless position vis-a-vis Germany as she has held since 1864. 
That position gives Germany naval control over the Little Belt, 
enables her to sever all communication between the mainland of 
Jutland and the islands, and places Denmark permanently at 
Germany’s mercy. The Baltic will, therefore, remain a German 
lake and Poland will be deprived of any possibility of support from 
us. Perhaps this does not matter very much because, as already 
stated, the British people are not likely to go to war for Poland, but 
what does matter enormously is that we have lost a heaven-sent 
opportunity of securing the support of a country holding a position 
of unrivalled strategical importance whose British sympathies are 
traditional. It is not at all improbable that an alliance between 
this country and Denmark would have done more to preserve the 
peace of the world than all the articles of the Peace Treaty put 
together. It does not appear to have been even considered. The 
statesmen of Europe preferred to devote their energies to creating 
impossible conditions in Central Europe which provide no safe- 
guard at all. 

Holland is hardly less important than Denmark to the future 
peace of the world. Her defencelessness is an equal danger. She 
presents an exposed flank to the defence of the Franco-Belgian 
frontier. Just as Germany outflanked the French defence through 
Belgium, so in the next war she can outflank Belgium and France 
by an advance through Holland. Holland grew rich during the war 
by exploiting the difficulties of the belligerents. Her possession 
of the mouth of the Scheldt prevents Belgium receiving reinforce- 
ments and munitions through Antwerp, the natural base for a British 
Army operating in Belgium. We have done nothing to remove these 
disadvantages, though it is intolerable that the peace of the world 
should continue to be menaced by the defencelessness of nations 
which refuse to take adequate measures for their own protection 
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while growing rich at the expense of others which are fighting for the 
liberties of Europe. Norway and Sweden have been similarly 
neglected, though their importance in the event of a German-Russian 
combination will be very great. In the last war Sweden was pro- 
German because for her Russia was the one and only enemy. In 
the next war she may be a valuable asset to the Entente. 

After the Armistice the Entente held such cards as no Alliance 
has ever held before or will hold again. It could have imposed any 
terms on Europe and the extension of the Alliance to Holland and 
Scandinavia would have been comparatively easy. It was the 
obvious course. These are all nations which are dependent on our 
goodwill, nations whose very existence depends on overseas com- 
merce, and which we can support and influence more easily than any 
others. They are our natural allies and not the States of Central 
Europe. It may be that the difficulties we have ourselves created 
are now insuperable, but opportunities may recur, and in any case 
we simply must recognize past mistakes if we are to provide against 
the terrible dangers of the future. It ought, at any rate, to be 
within our power to revive the alliance between Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgium ; we can impress upon our people the 
necessity of such an alliance and of basing our military organiza- 
tion on its requirements, for our safety depends now, as always, 
primarily on the integrity and independence of France and of the 
Low Countries. 

With regard to the Near and Middle East, from the point of view 
of Imperial security, the Palestine and Mesopotamian mandates 
are indefensible. It is surely obvious that, if we anticipate aggres- 
sion from Russia, the greater the distance which separates our frontiers 
from those of that Power the better. In the event of war with a re- 
organized Russia, still more if assisted by Germany, the defence of 
Mesopotamia would be altogether out of the question. Whatever 
justification there may be for keeping the country in order to secure 
its oil supply, there can be none for assuming the position of a 
mandatory and thus taking responsibilities without reaping com- 
mensurate benefits. Some people talk as if the retention of Meso- 
potamia assisted the defence of India and prevented another power 
from establishing itself on the Persian Gulf. Is India really protected 
by throwing a British Army into a most exposed position, at a great 
distance from India, where it will have a front of some 600 miles 
to defend, and will be open to a combined attack from Armenia 
down the valley of the Tigris and from Persia? Again, the fact that 
we hold Mesopotamia will not affect a Russian advance through 
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Afghanistan on India, and how, by holding Basrah, can we prevent 
Russia reaching the Gulf through Persia? Is it not suicidal to 
adopt such a policy when Providence has provided the North-West 
frontier of India with a desert and one of the most formidable 
mountain barriers in the world ? 

As for Egypt, it cannot be seriously contended that it is more 
easily defended by occupying Palestine than by making use of the 
Sinai desert which nature has provided for its defence. 

It is strange indeed to reflect that our policy is now more 
frankly Imperialistic than ever before, and this at a time when 
retrenchment is most desirable, when our resources are exhausted 
and the future is most menacing. ‘That the Labour Party does not 
make full use of this situation to attack the Government would be 
very curious were it not for the fact that evidence is forthcoming of 
the influence exerted by Germany on the Party through the various 
secret revolutionary societies which are working in this country in 
German interests. It is not only extremists and communists who 
are engaged in this task but the Fabian Society, and the recent mani- 
festo of the Labour Party is a striking proof of this. To urge the 
abandonment of the Mesopotamian and Palestine mandates would be 
in the interests of the British Empire and save a vast expenditure, 
which is the last thing Germany wants. Accordingly, not a word 
is uttered about these commitments which might not unjustly be 
described as militarist Imperialism; attention is concentrated 
instead on sparing Germany the payment of an indemnity. 
Germany’s efforts to undermine the moral of the Entente nations 
continue in peace as in war. 

And now what is the conclusion of the whole matter? It may 
be summed up very briefly. The peace of the world rests on no 
solid foundation, for there is no strong combination of Powers able 
and willing to defend the peace, and the present settlement can only 
be of brief duration. Germany will almost certainly look to Russia 
and, in such an event, the only hope of maintaining the Balance of 
Power is a renewed alliance of the Entente nations of Western Europe. 
Holland, Denmark and Scandinavia are of supreme importance to 
us, and their support should, if possible, be obtained. No combi- 
nation of Powers is of any avail unless naval and military plans are 
carefully worked out among them, and the exact degree and method 
of assistance to be rendered by each is settled. The safety of the 
British Empire depends primarily on the defence of Holland, Belgium 
and France. In the next war we may be faced not only with an 
invasion of these countries by Germany, but of India by Russia. 
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In these circumstances the Palestine and Mesopotamian mandates 
are dangerous in the last degree. The danger is greatly increased 
by the fact that, as the history of the last war has shown, a British 
Government will adopt any pretext for diverting troops from the 
main theatre in Europe to remote parts of the world, and the greater 
the extent of our Asiatic territories the more excuse for throwing 
away troops. In such a war as this would be, we ought to be pre- 
pared to lose India rather than compromise the military situation 
in Europe. As to the kind of Army we require to meet these dangers, 
there can be only one answer, and it is a platitude. The combined 
British and Allied forces must have sufficient numerical strength to 
meet those of the enemy. 

This situation has not yet arisen and it may not arise for some time 
tocome. It may be that our present military organization is adequate 
to deal with our present requirements, but to allow the people of 
this country to suppose that it will remain adequate would be to 
fall into our old pre-war error of not telling them the truth because 
they do not wish to hear it. As Germany recovers, so we must be 
prepared to afford greater assistance to France. It is to be hoped 
that these considerations will form the basis of our foreign policy, 
and that our military policy will go hand in hand with it. 

The situation, serious as it is, has at least a bright side to it. 
We have time to prepare, time to repair our errors, to awake from 
that lethargy and disregard for facts which is one of the natural 
effects of the war. No sacrifice is yet demanded of us ; all we have 
got to do at present is to see the situation as it is, to tell the truth 
about it and be prepared for the sacrifices which it will one day entail. 

One of the most serious obstacles which the above proposals will 
meet with is the popular idea that to prepare against a definite danger 
in this deliberate fashion is a retrograde step. ‘The people are told 
that the League of Nations is a great Christian ideal, that another 
war will see the end of civilization, and therefore old remedies, such 
as alliances, are of no avail. None of them, so we are told, has 
lasted for long. This new remedy, the League, may not succeed, 
but we must try it; it is the only alternative. Because we have 
failed to prepare for war in the past, because we have not done our 
duty, because we have lost faith in our mission, we are to put our 
trust for the future in an international chimera, in which not one in 
a hundred of us really believes! Alliances, it is true, are not always 
lasting ; but they generally last as long as the members are con- 
fronted with a common danger. As a matter of fact, recent history 
is a remarkable testimony to the strength of alliances. If they did 
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not prevent war, it is because one alliance became much stronger 
than the other. Let us see that in future no hostile alliance becomes 
stronger than ours. ‘To talk of a policy of alliances as being a low 
ideal is absurd. An alliance may represent a good or a bad ideal. 
And in our hearts we know all the time that the opposition to an 
alliance is not based upon a high ideal at all, but merely the desire 
to avoid sacrifices and obligations. The truth is we persuade our- 
selves that the world is a different place from that which it really is ; 
the normal condition of mankind is one which involves a struggle. 
The maintenance of the peace of the world requires'a very great 
struggle. The greater the danger to civilization, the greater the 
need for sacrifice in protecting it. ‘To assert that “‘ the League of 
Nations is Christianity in practice,’ as one Bishop recently stated, 
and to point out at the same time that it means the avoidance of all 
sacrifice, seems to betray some slight confusion of thought. Perhaps 
after all, it would be more consistent with Christianity to remember 
that we possess an Empire comprising some 400,000,000 people for 
whom we are responsible, that our first. duty is to defend this Empire 
against all enemies, and, instead of weakly trembling at what the 
future may have in store, to face that future like men, and, in so far 
as in us lies, prepare to meet it. We have it in our power to preserve 
the peace of the world, if we choose to do so. If we do not, there 
is no other nation or league of nations which will act as a substitute. 


RUSSIAN GENERALS AND BOLSHEVISM 
THE LAST DAYS OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY 
By Major-GENERAL A. E. Martynov, D.S.O. 


‘‘ The Generals in command of the Russian Armies in the Great War were 
unable to prevent their troops from being demoralized by the comparatively few 
Bolsheviks who appeared on the scene at the very outset of the October Revolution.”’ 


HERE in peaceful England my mind continually goes back to those 
not long distant days when the curse of war fell so heavily upon the 
nations, when men were made to realize as they had never realized 
before, that the world’s progress may never be fully achieved except 
through toil and agony and endless sacrifice. 

In those early days of the Great War “ the troop trains and the 
heavy artillery all flowed westward to France and Belgium ” ; then, 
“neither the Kaiser nor his General Staff on the Konigsplatz 
dreamed of fighting a simultaneous offensive on two fronts”... 
‘it was not until the night of Gumbinnen, the 2oth of August, 
1914, that the grave decision was taken by the German General 
Staff to send reinforcements, which could ill be spared, from the 
Western to the Eastern front. This decision, arrived at under 
Russian pressure, was an infidelity to the theory of the internal 
lines. In the opinion of von Kluck . .. it lost Germany the 
Marne, and, with the Marne, the war.” 

But though the Russian losses in killed and wounded were 
extremely heavy, “ it is evident that the vital importance of Russia’s 
efforts in the East Prussian campaign of August, 1914, has been 
unreasonably obscured by the tactical defeat of the Russian Armies 
in the battles that immediately followed Gumbinnen. Future 
studies of the war will bring Gumbinnen even more than Tannen- 
berg into closest strategical connection with the failure of the Germans 
on the Marne, and bind us for ever in gratitude to the Russians for 
hastening westward at our request.” ...‘‘ The importance of 
Tannenberg cannot be exaggerated. Even by losing it the Russians 
saved Europe.” * 


® See “‘ Who Won the Battle of Tannenberg ?” by F. Sefton Delmer, Nine- 
teenth Century, May, 1920. 
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Memories of other battles return to me, illustrations, analogies. 
. . » I recall Lublin, the rivers San and Vistula, Ivangorod, Warsaw, 
Prasnisz, Brshesiny, East Galicia, Lemberg, Prjszemishl, the Car- 
pathians, Balimow, the river Bzura, Warsaw again, Ossovetz, the 
great retreat of the Russian Armies in 1915 without rifles, guns and 
ammunition, the river Dvina, Lake Narotch, Baranovitchi, Svent-- 
ziany, the river Dunajec, East Galicia once more, Lutsk, the river 
Stokhod, Brody, Kalush, Sara-Kamysh, Erserum and many other 
engagements. ...I recall the unknown town—Petrovsk Port— 
on the Caspian Sea, where the last detachment of the old Russian 
Army fought against ‘Turco-Germans for the Common Allied Cause 
not only until the Armistice, but also for the long eight days which 
followed. 

In those days neither losses nor temporary defeat, neither 
privations nor the fear of the unknown future, could change Russia’s 
constant devotion to the Common Cause ; her High Command was 
determined at that period to obtain a decisive victory. 

Two million men killed—and of these hundreds of thousands 
died far from their own country—in France, Salonica, Rumania, 
Turkey, Persia and Mesopotamia. They fell as heroes believing 
in Russia and the bright future of the world. How many of them 
lie on all those battlefields—‘‘ Unknown Warriors ”—but forgotten 
and unhonoured on the day of the Glorious Dead. 

To their eternal memory ! 

When the Revolution first came, it was as though the whole 
Russian people had suddenly been awakened from an eternal sleep. 
Men for the first time began to ask themselves what was happening. 
The Revolution, with the high hopes and dreams so eagerly associated 
with it, had at last been achieved. The personal magnetism which 
attracted the people to the Czar died with his abdication ; for a 
moment there was no fear for the future; it seemed that Russia 
had begun to carry out her own great building scheme and that she 
was moving slowly, but irresistibly, along the road of her bright 
future. 

In the Great War, for the first time in the history of mankind, 
the army of each nation was its people in arms. It is, therefore, 
impossible to get a clear idea of the effect of the Revolution upon 
the Russian Army, without first taking into consideration the 
conditions which prevailed in Russia generally. 

After two and a half years of war and more than 9,000,000 
casualties, even Russia’s enormous resources in man-power had 
been strained to the uttermost. The sacrifice of so many lives had 
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not failed to produce, even among that patient population, an eager 
desire for some radical change in the whole situation—the goal must 
be either victory or revolution. The former was still far distant, 
the latter seemed so near and so easy. And men felt instinctively 
that without the second the first would not be possible. Even as 
early as the beginning of 1916 there had been faint rumours that 
great political changes were coming. But such rumours were not 
unusual in Russia and no one set much store by them at the front. 
At the end of that year, however, it was clear that the secret agitation 
was making progress in various parts of the country. ‘This agitation 
reached its climax soon after the murder of Raspoutin, although 
about this time it was stated on “excellent authority ” that all 
rumours of trouble were untrue. In spite of these official assurances 
there were signs on all sides that the long-expected Revolution was 
at hand. The average man and soldier is always a little sceptical 
of change until it actually occurs. In Russia he did not realize 
that a change in the form of government would be for his own good 
—that it should lead to liberty, and bring with it victory and pros- 
perity in peace—that it was a fitting reward for the immortal courage 
and sacrifice of the mass of the Russian people. This lack of political 
vision on the part of the ordinary citizen was not surprising, but it 
is amazing that the men who led the whole movement, who strenu- 
ously worked for revolution, were themselves utterly unprepared 
for its consequences. ‘They did not in the least foresee the difficulties 
with which they would be faced, and subsequently excused themselves 
for their failure on the plea that the responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the State fell upon the inexperienced Russian democracy 
in the third year of a great war at a time when the whole machinery 
of government was in a state of disorganization and chaos owing to 
the corrupt and feeble policy of the Old Régime. 

They failed in their task, but, even had they realized its full 
magnitude, the result might have been the same. Russia was in a 
very unfavourable economic position for a further enormous strain. 
Supplies of all kinds, particularly of ammunition and war material, 
were lacking, while the want of an adequate system of railways 
added enormously to our difficulties. ‘The country’s own production 
had been absolutely inadequate to meet the situation, and, for one 
reason or another, there were always difficulties and delays in 
obtaining the necessary supplies from the Entente Powers. Before 
the Revolution, attempts had been made to develop a war industry. 
The Murman and Trans-Siberian railways had been improved, 
and it was hoped that supplies from Great Britain, Japan and the 
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United States of America would soon be forthcoming. The 
Revolution and the disorders which it brought with it put an end 
to this hope, and thousands of locomotives and railway trucks 
which had been ordered in America never reached the soil of 
Russia. 

The general disorganization and want were naturally felt in the 
war zone. The troops were badly fed, inadequately armed and 
without proper accommodation. The construction of trenches 
and billets was rendered difficult owing to bad communications 
and the scarcity of materials ; there was not even enough forage for 
the horses and many of them died from exhaustion. It is not sur- 
prising, in view of these circumstances, that the Army, after General 
Brousiloff’s famous offensive in the summer of 1916, although it 
continued its attacks as late as the middle of October, apparently 
with the same courage as before, was in reality at the end of its tether. 
In this last great battle, as in the previous battles of the war, Brousiloff 
did not prove himself a strong and resolute commander. He always 
preferred making a new attack in a new place, in the hope of adding 
fresh laurels to his name, rather than carrying through a single 
strategic plan and reaping the fruits of a successful attack. As a 
consequence of this policy, the Army suffered extraordinarily heavy 
losses, out of all proportion to the successes gained, and was urgently 
in need of rest and reinforcements. It was utterly worn out. At 
the beginning of 1917 the Russian High Command, in order to 
reinforce the Army in the field, produced a series of new divisions ; 
these were obtained by reducing existing divisions from sixteen to 
twelve battalions, and batteries from eight to six guns. It was 
believed that this method of reorganization, which was copied from 
the Germans, would greatly increase the effective strength of the 
Army. In practice, however, the result was entirely the reverse. 
It was found that divisions which had suffered heavy losses in the 
recent offensive could ill afford to spare even a few hundred men 
for the new formations ; and consequently it became necessary to 
fill up these divisions with entirely new troops. In this way a certain 
number of new divisions were brought into existence, the fighting 
capacity of which was of little value. The men belonged almost 
exclusively to the older classes, and the spirit of the troops was still 
further deteriorated by bad equipment, lack of supplies and too 
short training. It is possible that if discipline—the incarnation of 
national strength in every soldier—had been as good in the Army 
as it had been before the war, or if the men had received some simple 
political education in the past, a few months might have sufficed to 
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accustom the troops to the changed political situation effected by 
the Revolution. But almost from the first days of the war conditions 
had been such as to make it impossible to maintain the old system 
of discipline ; it could no longer be enforced as efficiently as in the 
past. The mobilization was the first water to the old wine of the 
regular Russian Army. Then came the ferocious battles of the first 
year of the war with their terrible losses in which were killed or 
disabled almost all the regular Russian officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men. Those who remained were too few to supply 
the needs of the whole Army. I can remember many divisions in 
the Russian Army which began the war with a strength of 25,000 
men, and which by the beginning of 1917 had passed more than 
180,000 men through their ranks. No army could stand such a 
high rate of wastage, but in those early days in Russia, as in other 
countries, it was believed that the war would be over in six months, 
and so little was done to train new officers and other ranks. Later on 
much was done to remedy this mistake, but it was found impossible 
in the short time available to give to civilian officers the professional 
qualities, the education and the thorough knowledge of their men 
which had been the rule in the old Army. The new officers were 
drawn in thousands either from young men belonging to the educated 
and intellectual classes, to many of whom the obligation to take part 
in the war and to lead their men came when they were still at school ; 
or from professional and business men of all ages and classes; or 
from non-commissioned officers whose promotion weakened still 
more the thinned ranks of the old Army. No wonder that officers 
of this description did not care for their subordinates or look after 
their men with the same care and sense of responsibility, as 
did the regular officers. This was a serious matter, because it 
did much to destroy the traditional bond which united officers 
and men. , 

Among the officers of high rank there were some who fully appre- 
ciated their responsibility for the lives of those countless thousands 
of men and who did their best to look after their troops and to see 
to their training and comfort. But these men were in a minority. 
Among the more influential majority were found the generals who 
had obtained their promotion, not by professional merit, but by means 
of favouritism and intrigue, men who had always played the game 
of Court politics. ‘They were out of touch with modern developments 
in war, and followed blindly old-fashioned methods in strategy and 
tactics. It is not surprising that they failed to achieve in real battles 
and in actual touch with the troops a just understanding of the 
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mentality and nature of the soldier, or, as they often called him, the 
“rough gun’s meat.”” These generals hoped for victory because 
they counted upon Russia’s enormous resources in man-power, and 
in their blindness they wasted criminally the precious lives of their 
men. ‘They were satisfied with the apparent success which at first 
attended this method of warfare, and they showed no inclination 
to change their tactics. The Grand Duke Nicolas, who sometimes 
gave them lessons which they richly deserved, fell a victim to their 
intrigues, and other generals who did not belong to the coferte in 
power were continually being dismissed owing to similar methods. 
Fear of falling into disgrace for some minor defeat made many 
generals afraid of any kind of responsibility, and kept them in 
cowardly inactivity and indecision. What is still more curious is 
that some of them at heart were oppressed by the fear of a 
revolutionary movement which might affect the Army, because 
they recognized their own inability to revive among their troops 
the fighting spirit of the first days of the war. They distrusted 
their men and tried to protect themselves by adopting tactics of 
espionage and oppression. 

This state of things filled many honest and worthy officers in 
the Army with horror and disgust. Beneath the surface a feeling 
of discontent and uneasiness surged through the minds of the best 
officers and men. To their honour, be it said, this feeling did not 
influence their behaviour on the field of battle. They understood 
their duty and devoted themselves to their country’s service, although 
they could hear the murmur of the coming Revolution, for the pro- 
paganda which preceded it slowly but surely began to undermine 
the moral of the whole Army, and the revolutionary idea was born 
and grew in the minds of the soldiers long before the actual political 
upheaval occurred. 

The Russian Provisional Government, although it fully recog- 
nized that the resources of the country were nearly exhausted by the 
heavy burdens laid upon it by the Old Régime and by the terrible 
strain of the war, and saw that it would be to Russia’s national 
interest to make a separate peace, for the time being determined to 
concentrate all its efforts upon carrying on the war in co-operation 
with the Allies. The new rulers of Russia hoped for success, in 
spite of the fact that the Army, after the first two months of Revo- 
lution, had ceased to be a fighting force, and had become a mere 
body of citizens with a smattering of military training and some 
experience of war. They forgot absolutely that in Russia the Army 
had never before taken any part in politics. ‘They ought to have seen 
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that there was nothing to hope for from an army transformed into 
a host of political speakers ; they ought to have understood that the 
strength of an army rests upon authority and discipline, and that, by 
undermining these props owing to their fear of a counter-revolution, 
they were endangering not only their military position, but also the 
new social order which they had brought into being. 

They seemed blind to these obvious truths. Reforms of every 
kind were made in the Army, but the unpardonable weakness and 
incessant contradictions of the Government’s military policy from 
the first discredited its authority, arousing suspicion among the 
troops and dissatisfaction among their leaders. The Government 
in its civil administration was satisfied with the institution of councils 
and the appointment of commissaries, and so almost immediately 
it came to the decision that the same system of popular government 
could be utilized in the Army. Committees were elected, therefore, 
throughout the Army and war commissaries were appointed with 
almost unlimited legal powers. Instead of conferring upon the 
military authorities certain definite rights and duties in order to 
enable them to preserve the rule of military law, the Government 
empowered the commissaries to make their own regulations, and, 
among others, ‘“‘ such regulations as may be deemed necessary for 
the preservation of the Revolution from the counter-revolutionary 
intentions from the military side.” It was no doubt intended that 
the men appointed as commissaries should be carefully chosen— 
that they should be influential officials with a due sense of their 
responsibility ; but. in practice the commissaries were as often as 
not political visionaries who for years had languished in prison with 
no practical experience of administration. It is obvious that men 
of this type were capable of doing infinite harm when suddenly 
invested with supreme civil and military authority. Even if their 
revolutionary ideals were beyond reproach, their ignorance was a 
danger to the Republic and they should never have been placed 
in such responsible posts. 

In many other ways restrictions were placed upon the military 
commanders, still further reducing their prestige among the troops 
and breaking down discipline. ‘The continual pardoning of deserters, 
the frequent declarations of amnesty, the more lenient regulations as 
to military offences, the establishment of new military courts which 
prevented the trial of such offences from being dealt with summarily, 
the suppression of courts-martial and the death penalty, all 
contributed to the general disintegration of military authority. 
Not content with all these reforms, the tendency of the Government 
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was always to listen to the complaints of the men and to dismiss 
commanders unreasonably. I remember that one of its first acts 
was the summary dismissal of more than one hundred and fifty 
generals—an act which, as may be imagined, added to the prevailing 
confusion. 

In most cases the High Command was not even consulted by the 
Government, The various reforms were communicated to it after 
they had become accomplished facts and had been published in the 
Press in Petrograd—and this, when from the first days of the 
Revolution the military authorities were faced with the certainty 
that the Army would be drawn into the revolutionary turmoil. It 
was their right and duty in view of the coming difficulties to protest 
with all the prestige which remained to them against the proceedings 
of the Government ; to point out in particular that they alone knew 
the state of mind of the troops, that they would have to bear the whole 
strain of the approaching crisis ; but it seemed as if the inevitable 
effects which the Revolution would have upon the Army had escaped 
their attention. Among the many Russian generals many were 
definitely opposed to the main principles of the Revolution. Nor 
did they understand, and still less did they desire, any reforms in 
the Army. They refused at that time to recognize their urgency, 
although now all of them are ready to admit that the soldiers were 
entitled to better conditions than they had in the past. An almost 
complete paralysis seems to have laid hold of most of them in those 
early days of the Revolution ; they were afraid of everything ; they 
lost their power of control and ceased to influence the minds of their 
subordinates ; they became pernicious accessories to the general 
demoralization of the Army. Among them there was also a small 
but influential number who remained true to the tradition of the 
Czar’s Army and wished for a single strong commander. The great 
majority, however, were men who in the Czar’s time worshipped the 
Czar, and when the Revolution came were equally loud in their 
adoration of the Republic. They were merely time servers, 
thinking only of their own personal interests, without ideals and 
without patriotism. 

Unfortunately for the Army these were the men who were its 
recognized leaders. Their minds were oppressed by fear of what 
the consequences of the Revolution might be to themselves. They 
dallied too long with “these terrible questions,” weaving plans, 
making agreements with each other, holding countless secret con- 
ferences either with commissaries or with their subordinates. They 
lost their heads entirely and never came to any decisions. They 
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promised reforms of every kind, but never decided what the reforms 
should be. Subsequently, from this helpless crowd of generals 
emerged Koltchak, Denikin, Miller, Yudenitch, Wrangel. 

There were generals, however, who, although they were faced with 
a condition of things against which they were plainly unfitted to cope, 
were yet quite able to adjust themselves to the situation ; they faced 
the facts of the Revolution and eventually adapted themselves to 
the new outlook. They honestly accepted democratic principles. 
They recognized that officers who had achieved honours and pro- 
motion under the Old Régime by means of political intrigue and Court 
favour should give place to new men, and that it was not possible 
in the seething turmoil of the Revolution to wait indefinitely for 
these men to make up their minds as to what they were going to do. 
They foresaw the inevitable consequences of such procrastination, 
but scattered up and down throughout the Army these men were 
powerless to improve the situation. It is not to be wondered at 
that among officers of this type the feeling against their official 
superiors became more and more bitter. 

When the elected committees were first introduced into the Army, 
in almost all cases the men elected the officers as their representatives, 
only a comparatively small number of the more respectable non- 
commissioned officers being elected. The men still retained their 
faith in the better education and knowledge of their officers, but 
unfortunately the great majority of the officers either took no interest 
in politics or were not qualified to assume the proper réle; they 
were bored with the endless meetings, committees and speeches, 
and soon began to neglect their new duties, failing to be present 
at their committees or evincing no interest in their proceedings. 
The natural result was that within two months the committees had 
entirely changed in character, the bulk of their members now belong- 
ing to the rank and file chosen from the men who talked the loudest 
and expressed the most advanced views. Left without guidance 
by their officers, the soldiers turned to those who promised them 
everything they wanted. It was at this period that the emissaries 
sent to the Army by the extremists in Petrograd and Moscow, 
began to declare themselves the bitterest opponents of the war. It 
was owing to their speeches and propaganda that the wish for a cessa- 
tion of hostilities gained ground so quickly among the masses at the 
front, and that the idea of “‘ peace without annexations and contribu- 
tions”’ spread so rapidly among them. The soldiers, misled by these 
speakers, could think of nothing but the nearness of peace, and were 
only too ready to accept the enemy’s “ fraternal sentiments.” The 
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endless newspapers, tracts and leaflets which were circulated every- 
where, made matters worse, increasing the general discontent and 
serving the interests of the various political factions. And this was 
the moment chosen by Kerensky, who became Commander-in-Chief 
of all the Russian Armies, to launch a new offensive. 


After the political victory of his party, Kerensky’s power seemed 
secure. He had acquired a position of great influence and many 
of those who had formerly been his enemies passed over to his side, 
won by his definite decision to lead the Armies to victory. The 
extent and duration of his influence were, indeed, extraordinary, 
particularly if it is borne in mind that he himself and the Pro- 
visional Government realized quite well the internal condition of 
Russia, although it is open to doubt whether they understood so 
well the country’s international position and obligations. The 
Allied Governments had recognized the Revolution and the Pro- 
visional Government, and Kerensky, in order to obtain loans from the 
Allies which were necessary to ensure the internal stability and to 
effect the reconstruction of Russia, was practically compelled to 
try and solve the country’s problems by purely military means. 
He expressed his determination publicly and privately to carry on 
the war to the bitter end. His view, and that of his political friends, 
was that the new spirit of revolutionary ardour together with some 
ghost of revolutionary discipline, could work miracles as in the time 
of the French Revolution. His numerous discussions with war 
commissaries and the generals then in command had convinced him 
still more of the soundness of his belief. As a matter of fact, the 
commissaries knew little or nothing about military matters. The 
reports which they furnished to the Government may have been 
comparatively true so far as their own personal experiences went, 
but did not give anything like an accurate view of the situation 
along the whole of the enormous Russian front. 

But I do not wish to suggest that it was the duty of these com- 
missaries to know that which it is the duty of every High Command 
to know in all circumstances. Unfortunately, the Russian High 
Command at that time was not in a position to tell the Government 
the real situation in the Army. The chief military authorities did not 
trouble themselves about people or things beyond their immediate 
vicinity. They worked according to the routine of the past, but 
under new labels. They gave instructions and asked numberless 
questions ; they sent special officers to report upon the situation, or 
pompously themselves travelled about for the same purpose. 
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Now it is a matter of common knowledge to any soldier that no 
real appreciation of a long battle front or of the state of an army 
can be obtained by a short visit to one or two points in the line, or 
from a conversation with any particular general. In the space of 
a short visit it is impossible to gain all the necessary information 
which 1s required, and any general, especially if he is afraid of dis- 
missal, will give as favourable a view as possible of the situation. 
It is not surprising to find, therefore, that almost all the generals 
at that time were obsessed by a definite conviction that nothing but 
an offensive could win the last strength out of the Army and ensure 
their own tenure of command. And so, as a general rule, even the 
most discreet of them reported that the Army was waiting for the 
opportunity to show its revolutionary spirit and act. 

True, some generals, among them the most distinguished, at 
the risk of losing their commands, had the courage to tell the High 
Command that the conditions at the front differed materially not 
only in the various armies, but also in the corps and divisions. 
They reported that: (1) They had two alternatives before them 
—either to defend their positions, or to surrender to the mercy 
of the enemy after a last desperate defeat in battle. 

(2) Russia’s political, economic and military situation was such 
that an offensive ought not to be undertaken. 

(3) The troops were much exhausted by the tremendous losses 
in previous battles, and there was no change in the general situation 
at the front, except for the worse. 

(4) The attitude of troops—sometimes of whole divisions—in 
some parts of the line had been friendly to the enemy. In some 
units the social distinctions between the officers and men had begun 
to disappear, with results harmful to military discipline. In some 
cases misunderstandings had arisen between the military and revolu- 
tionary authorities, which had had a bad effect upon the troops. 
The inevitable conclusion to be drawn from these facts was that 
the Army could only be depended upon to remain even compara- 
tively obedient to its commanders so long as all went well with it. 

(5) The agitators who had so recently been advocating “‘ war 
without annexations and contributions,” had not enough manhood 
to confess that they had been mistaken, and the mass of soldiers 
could not understand their quick change of front and their new call 
for further sacrifice and bloodshed. 

(6) The new conditions in the Army, due to the Revolution, 
demanded that more care should be taken of human life, that 
positions should be consolidated and better defended with powerful 
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artillery, as on the Western front in France; that the physical well- 
being of the troops should receive more attention, but that, on the 
contrary, they were going from bad to worse. 

(7) The Russian front at that time could only be maintained by 
defensive action—defeat was inevitable if an offensive were to be 
embarked upon. 

(8) The first German offensive since the Revolution had clearly 
proved that the enemy, directly after the beginning of his attack, 
could strike the Russian front in the weak place with numerous 
and comparatively well-trained troops, and that, if this happened 
again, the result would be a collapse of the Army and the infliction 
of enormous losses entailing the destruction of the best remaining 
officers and men. 

(9) Although it was true that on certain parts of the front some 
units still continued active fighting, this was the exception not the 
rule and was entirely due to particular commanders, who devoted 
themselves to the well-being and training of their men. In these 
units the commanders by establishing cordial relations with the 
commissaries and committees had succeeded in explaining to their 
subordinate officers and men the real truth of the situation in 
Russia and at the front, and by simple human words and deeds 
had conquered their hearts and won their confidence. But it was 
tolerably clear that no further success of this kind was likely, because 
as a reward for their fidelity, these splendid units had had more 
than their fair share of work thrown upon them; they had been 
fighting for weeks without relief, and the men were already be- 
ginning to wonder why they were so often being thrown into battle, 
whilst other troops were always resting. 


Such were the conditions in the Army when the Government 
and the Higher Command decided to launch their great offensive 
which had been planned on a large scale along the whole line. The 
main attack was to be delivered on the south-western part of 
the front against Austro-German troops, and preparations for it 
had been in progress for some time. The difficulties in bringing 
up supplies, guns, ammunition and materials for the construction 
of new positions were greater even than usual owing to the fact 
that communications had become worse. The task also of training 
the Army for the offensive was gigantic, for it was necessary to revive 
the fighting spirit which had disappeared since the Revolution. 
The time available also was all too short for the purpose. 

The first Russian offensive since the Revolution took place in 
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Galicia between the rst and 16th of July. The main attack south 
of the river Dniester against the Austrians in which the best of our 
troops were engaged was successful, and the Eighth Russian Army, 
commanded by General Korniloff, occupying Kalush. There were 
also some successes on other parts of the line. The troops as a whole 
fought well, but the fact that certain divisions had refused to attack 
gave food for thought. The morning after the beginning of the 
offensive, wireless messages hurriedly described the great results, 
** first revolutionary victory,” and the news was received throughout 
the country with loud revolutionary cheers. The more discerning 
men at the front were not thus deceived; they just looked at each 
other and kept silence. 

The promise from the Allies to support our offensive by means 
of a corresponding offensive on the Franco-British front was not 
fulfilled ; the Germans were prepared for our attack ; the advertise- 
ment given to it in the Press everywhere in Russia and in the Army 
could not remain unheard ; and moreover, the enemy’s Commander- 
in-Chief in the East was not unaware by the end of June of the 
projected offensive. Numerous deserters had kept him well informed 
and he took all the necessary defensive measures.* Korniloff’s 
Army continued to gain ground, but it suffered heavy losses, particu- 
larly among the officers. His troops were the best men in Russia, 
but there were not enough of them and they sacrificed their lives 
in vain. The actual losses were, indeed, much greater than had 
been anticipated, and the enthusiasm with which the attack had 
begun soon died away. It was at this psychological moment that 
the Germans launched their great counter-attack between Zborov 
and the river Sereth, in the direction of Tarnopol. It was a complete 
success, for the Russian High Command had entirely omitted to 
make any preparations to counter any such stroke or indeed for 
defence of any kind. The third grade divisions which were hastily 
thrown into the battle were totally incapable of stemming the advance 
of the enemy flushed with victory ; they were no longer fighting units, 
merely armed—and sometimes disarmed—mobs of disorderly men. 

The general disorganization quickly extended farther to the south, 
where our troops began to retire in disorder. It was only on the 
northern sector of the line where the enemy had broken through, 
on the river Sereth, that the personal bravery of certain thoroughly 
trained units checked the German advance. On the southern front, 
General Korniloff, by dint of his own amazing personal efforts, 
eventually succeeded in bringing his men to a standstill. 


© Sea ‘“* My War Memories, 1914-1918,” by General Ludendorff, vol. ii. p. 434. 
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Appreciating his magnificent work and uncommon personality, 
the Government offered him the post of Commander-in-Chief, 
which he accepted on certain conditions. He was a real soldier 
and a man who passionately loved his country. Even Kerensky, 
who afterwards quarrelled with him, realized this, but his very 
qualities made it inevitable that he should have enemies. Many 
of the senior generals hated him because he did not conceal his 
contempt for them as doctrinaires and bureaucrats. They under- 
mined his authority and did their best to underrate and belittle him. 

His first order, issued immediately he assumed the chief com- 
mand and while the retreat was still in progress, was to reintroduce 
capital punishment and courts-martial. All real soldiers at the front 
welcomed this measure, not only the officers, but also the best of 
the men, for they were tired of the endless disorder. High hopes 
sprang up in their hearts when they saw that Korniloff intended to 
act vigorously and to restore discipline. For a moment the Army’s 
rush to ruin was stayed, but only for a moment. In the hour 
of disaster the Government had been obliged to agree with the 
Commander-in-Chief’s decisions, but, as soon as the rout was 
checked, controversies immediately began again—the chaos became 
worse confounded. Sometimes the position became absolutely 
ridiculous, as, for instance, when my Divisional Commander and 
myself, as his Chief of the Staff, were ourselves nearly court-martialed 
on account of the rapid way in which we had carried out our orders ! 


The secret intrigues subsequently carried on between the agents 
of the Allies with General Korniloff, who was an absolutely in- 
competent politician, and the latter’s ill-judged attempt at rebellion 
against the Government, finally put an end to any hope of a military 
revival. ‘The rebellion marked the beginning of the end, coming 
as it did almost at the same moment as the Bolsheviks in Petrograd 
made their first attempt to seize the reins of government (16th of 
July, 1917). 

As is always the case after defeat, the most violent criticism 
made itself felt and heard after the failure of Kerensky’s offensive. 
All the leading men of the various political parties, many of whom 
had previously led the agitation against the military authorities, and 
had done their utmost to destroy the military machine, now at last 
recognized the dangerous position in which they had plunged Russia, 
the Army andthemselves. Circumstances compelled them to abandon 
their previous attitude. They saw that the only course open to them 
was to keep the Army together and to hold the front. It was too 
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late. The great mass of the troops could no longer be controlled by 
their generals, in whom they had lost confidence. The various decrees 
issued with regard to the reorganization of the Army did not produce 
the soothing effect which was expected by the Government and the 
new High Command. It is not worth while to enumerate all 
the measures taken by the Government at this period to reform the 
Army, but allusion must be made to three of the more important 
of them. First, the continuance of the policy of dispersing men 
from the third grade reserve divisions among the old divisions. 
Second, the creation of national units, Polish, Ukrainian, Tartar 
and Cossack regiments. ‘Third, the preparation of a scheme for the 
decrease of the Army and for its eventual demobilization. 

Before, however, I consider the application and effect of these 
three measures, I must refer to the Bolshevik propaganda which was 
now being worked with tremendous vigour among the troops, and 
the influence of which was never properly understood or countered 
by the Government and the High Command. Since the first days 
of the Revolution, the Bolsheviks had directed their attention to the 
front, but it was only after the failure of the offensive and of their 
attempt to overturn the Government, that they set to work in real 
earnest to subvert the loyalty of the Army. ‘They used every argu- 
ment, both fair and unfair, to discredit the Government and its 
policy. They drew attention to the failures and sacrifices of the 
war, “‘ the Imperialistic policy ” of the Entente, the “ treachery ” of 
the Allies in failing to help Russia in her last offensive, the “ rebellions 
of the socialists all over the world against the war,” the secret 
treaties, the misery prevailing in Russia, and they appealed in their 
speeches, in their pamphlets which were circulated in thousands, 
and in cunning rumours which they knew only too well how to 
propagate, to the lowest instincts of mankind. | 

The seed which they sowed fell on fruitful soil. The dis- 
organization had grown worse and worse ; communications had now 
completely broken down ; supplies were irregular and insufficient ; 
positions existed only on paper at Headquarters; war material 
of every description was lacking, for production in Russia had 
almost ceased since the Revolution, and the Allies refused even to 
supply the materials for which orders had already been given. 

The spirit of the troops had been broken by the defeat and the 
subsequent retreat ; thousands of men had deserted and those who 
remained with the colours no longer had any fight left in them ; 
they soon ceased to have any semblance even of “ revolutionary 
discipline ” and refused to occupy their positions or to undergo 
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training; their committees no longer had any influence over 
them 


Conditions in the Army only reflected the general state of things 
throughout the country. The unrest in Russia had become steadily 
worse during the summer. This was largely due to the efforts of 
the Bolshevik agitators, whose policy it was to spread their principles 
from Petrograd throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
The universal distress, due to the shortage of commodities and the 
breakdown of the transport services, greatly assisted this propaganda. 
The people were wearied of the war ; their privations and sacrifices 
had been far greater than people in Western Europe have under- 
stood ; their vital need for peace could not possibly be exaggerated. 
The Revolution had been welcomed because the people believed that 
it would end the war, but the war still continued and the demobiliza- 
tion of the Army seemed no nearer. In addition to this, the Govern- 
ment which, from the first days of the Revolution had proclaimed 
its intention to divide the land among the peasants, had taken no 
steps to carry out its promise. 

The peasants and their soldier sons had no political conscious- 
ness; they were not interested in politics; their dream was 
for peace, to be left to themselves, to work on their own land, 
to live by their own production and by barter—nothing more, just 
as they live in Soviet Russia to-day. To gain these things they could 
easily be won over by the politicians. ‘The Bolsheviks, who were 
men of quick discernment, took full advantage of the situation. 
“* Peace and Land ” was their political cry, and no other cry could 
have appealed so persuasively to the ignorant masses. It was this 
which gave to their propaganda its immense success, both with the 
peasants and also with the soldiers. As I have already stated, the 
idea of peace “‘ without annexations and contributions ” had already 
been mooted in the Army ; now the numerous and well paid Bolshevik 
agents openly advocated such a policy among the troops without 
let or hindrance. The great aim of their propaganda was to destroy 
the last remaining vestiges of the Army’s esprit de corps—to separate 
finally the soldiers from their officers. In this work they were as- 
sisted by the pernicious attitude adopted by some of the generals. 
The best of our generals—the real leaders of men—had by this time 
been retired, but those who remained in command must have known 
that it was their duty to do everything in their power to prevent the 
further decomposition of the Army. ‘They could have resigned had 
they feared to be so courageous, but they preferred to retain their 
posts and to be blind to that which was in progress before their eyes. 
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Their one anxiety seemed to be to appear more revolutionary than 
the revolutionaries themselves. In their cowardice they over-esti- 
mated the “‘ enormous strength and influence of the commissaries and 
committees,” and so they did their utmost to keep on good terms 
with them. They were too ignorant to try and understand the 
proper. functions of the commissaries or the purpose of the com- 
mittees, and so they neglected to make a right use of them. They 
failed to understand that so long as they themselves were determined 
to resist revolutionary innovations, so long was any working alliance 
_ between them and the commissaries and committees impossible. 
The latter were clever enough to distinguish false coin from true, 
with the result that all the advances made by the generals were 
suspected and failed in their object. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that each new revolutionary 
movement in the Army took the majority of the generals by surprise. 
They were really only thinking of their own personal safety and the 
retention of their commands. They lost the last remnants of their 
authority and existed only as masks to hide the Bolshevik propaganda. 
They did not see that their nerveless policy would end in their 
own undoing. Having decided upon a policy of passive self-defence, 
they failed in the end even to save themselves. They continued 
their intriguing and time-serving, sacrificing without a scruple their 
subordinates when the latter displayed any initiative or decision in 
dealing with the difficulties of the situation by attempting to arrive 
at a working agreement with the commissaries and committees. I 
have heard of many good officers who were forced by their generals 
to retire because they had had the courage to maintain discipline 
among their men, or because they had rightly resisted illegal actions 
on the part of commissaries or committees. 


I will return now to the measures which were taken by the 
Government and the High Command to restore the confidence of 
the Army in this crisis. Officers had always complained bitterly 
about the want of spirit, insufficient training and fighting capacity 
of the third grade divisions. ‘The reasons for their inefficiency are 
easy to understand. The cadres were too small and the majority 
of the men belonged to the older categories ; the officers were much 
younger and less experienced than in other divisions ; the equip- 
ment and ammunition supplied to the men were poor both in quantity 
and quality ; the units had no military traditions or history ; the 
men were insufficiently trained, and their discipline and moral was 
not on the same level as in the old divisions. These formations 
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naturally fell easy victims to Bolshevik propaganda. In the offensive 
most of them disobeyed the order to join in the attack, and subse- 
quently they were conspicuous for their refusal to organize positions 
of defence, to train when out of the line or to relieve the other units 
in the trenches. Finally, when the order was issued for their dis- 
persion, they resisted, and it was found necessary to call in other 
troops to enforce it. Even as early as this, the men in these divisions 
had revolted against their officers, and in some cases had murdered 
their commanders. It is tolerably clear that the introduction of men 
from divisions of this kind into the older formations was not calcu- 
lated to improve the moral of the latter. 

Nor did the second measure adopted by the Government 
materially strengthen the Army. ‘The formation of national units 
from the existing divisions would have been a real addition of strength 
if it could have been effected before the offensive took place. But 
when this step was actually taken, it was too late. The new idea of 
national self-determination had been brought in by the Revolution, 
and this first step towards its realization renewed the spirit of the 
soldiers of the smaller nationalities, but only in the sense of promoting 
their feeling for national unity. These new units were formed in 
the rear. ‘This was a fatal mistake in a time of revolution. The 
men had been taken away from the divisions which stood face to 
face with the enemy, and in the new atmosphere which surrounded 
them behind the lines their fighting value was reduced. Their 
moral was lowered as soon as they found themselves amid safer 
and better conditions, and, as it took a considerable time to equip 
and train the new units, opportunities were given to the Bolsheviks 
of carrying on their propaganda among the men of which, it is 
needless to say, they availed themselves. 

With regard to the third measure to which I have alluded—the 
partial decrease of the Army and the preparations for its future total 
demobilization—the Government was faced with a difficult problem. 
It had to consider both the needs of the Army and also the state 
of the country. In view of the poverty of Russia it was clear that 
it was no longer possible to maintain so large an Army; it was 
equally clear that it was urgently necessary to send back to the country 
as many workers as possible. On the other hand, the prevailing 
economic depression and the bad transport facilities made it a 
dificult matter to return such a vast Army to civil life, and demanded 
the elaboration of a well-prepared scheme of demobilization. 

Under the first part of the scheme devised for the reduction of 
the Army all soldiers above thirty-eight years of age were collected 
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in groups according to their age, the idea being to send away each 
group by special trains. It was clear that, in spite of every effort, 
it must take a long time to do this owing to the lack of rolling 
stock ; but, nevertheless, the High Command, in order to avoid 
trouble, gave the order for the release from their units at the same 
time of all the men to be demobilized, instead of releasing them by 
sections as trains became available. This led to difficulties, but the 
first stages of the demobilization were proceeding more or less satis- 
factorily when the Bolshevik Revolution took place. 


From Petrograd, where the Bolsheviks were in control of all the 
communications, the news of the new Revolution quickly reached 
the Army, and almost immediately came various orders from the 
*“ Soviet of Soldiers’, Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies.” Kerensky 
and his Government disappeared from the stage—they might never 
have existed—and with them disappeared the last faint ghost of a 
supreme authority. Uncertainty and hesitation, then chaos and 
terror, speedily spread throughout the country and to the Army. 
‘“‘ Immediate peace without annexations and contributions,” “ Im- 
mediate demobilization of the whole Army,” “‘ Immediate possession 
and distribution of the land,” “ Whole power to the soldiers, workers 
and peasants,’—could any other programme have made a more 
burning appeal to the hearts of our unfortunate and disorganized 
rabble of armed peasants? “ Organize your own war-revolutionary 
committees and soviets ; take all power into your own hands, and, 
if you do not receive it at once, take it by force of arms. Long life 
to the Soldiers’, Workers’ and Peasants’ Revolution ! ”’ 

The Army was left without any other directions, instructions or 
orders. No definite news reached it except Bolshevik proclamations 
and the ordinary routine orders of military life. The new war 
commissaries were men chosen by the Bolshevik leaders to represent 
them. They arrived at the front armed with vast authority from the 
new Government and demanded the former commissaries to hand 
over to them all their executive powers. In some cases they were 
recognized at once as the representatives of the new Government, 
in other cases their claims were resisted ; in others, they were partially 
recognized, the old commissaries and the new ones acting together. 
War-revolutionary soldiers’ committees, on Bolshevik lines, were 
soon established throughout the Army, sometimes in place of, 
sometimes side by side with, the committees already in existence. 
Although the avowed aim of the new committees was the total 
destruction of that which remained of the Army, the higher military 
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authorities promptly recognized them and so facilitated their task, 
for no sooner were the committees established than they set on foot 
a vigorous campaign against the officers, whom they denounced as 
militarists and counter-revolutionaries. The usual lack of unity 
and want of resource of the generals in command played into the 
hands of the Bolsheviks, with the result that before long the com- 
mittees had become all powerful and the officers had ceased to 
have any authority left to them—indeed, they were of less importance 
than the men, for they no longer had any rights and were dismissed 
or arrested or murdered by the orders of the committees whenever 
they were considered as being opposed to the Revolution. 

Acts of violence by the men against their officers, which up to this 
time had been rare and as often as not had been provoked by the 
behaviour of certain officers in high positions, now became common. 
I shall not attempt to describe the horror of many of the scenes 
which I myself witnessed. The murders were justified as “ in 
defence of the Revolution;” the same justification for similar 
brutalities was given in the French Revolution and other revolutions. 
The commissaries, the committees and the soldiers blamed their 
victims, had they not been wrongdoers they would not have been 
butchered. The murder of General Doukhonin, who had just ceased 
to be Commander-in-Chief, by a mob of soldiers and sailors before 
the eyes of his Bolshevik successor, Krylenko, was typical of the way 
in which many Russian officers met their end. 

The troops, provoked by the whole train of events and directed 
by the diabolical cunning of the fanatics who now led them, gave 
way to the lowest instincts of mankind and then streamed away to 
their homes in a wild stampede. Masses of men now began to move 
eastward, ever eastward, plundering as they went, determined to 
have their share in the promised division of the land. When the 
negotiations opened at Brest-Litvosk, the Army had really ceased 
to exist. But the Civil War, which was to reduce Russia to her 
present state of impotent misery, had already begun. Brother stood 
against brother, son against father, with arms in their hands. 


I still think that the day of the Bolshevik coup d’état was the 
critical moment which the High Command failed to utilize. Then, 
as in the first days of the Revolution, no orders or speeches of the 
revolutionary leaders would have had any overwhelming effect 
upon the soldiers’ minds, had not the men seen that the com- 
mittees were recognized by many of their officers. 

In each unit and formation of the Army, the easy success of the 
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extremists can be traced to the action or example of some of the 
officers who, usually for their own personal interests, tolerated the 
pernicious doctrines and so misled their men. And it was men 
of this type—generals who at that time voluntarily surrendered 
their authority and never attempted to understand the soul or the 
needs of the Russian people—who became the “‘ White Leaders ” ! 
They dared to embark upon Civil War. They claimed to be acting 
on behalf of the Russian people, while in reality they were only 
concerned with their own interests. 


MESOPOTAMIA: A POLITICAL RETROSPECT 


IN discussing the double aspect of the ego, Bergson tells us that 
frequently our intelligence is not the dispassionate instrument we 
like to think it. We find him saying : 


CT 3 


. . . Pardeur irréfléchie avec laquelle nous prenons parti dans 
certaines questions prouve assez que notre intelligence a ses instincts : 
. . . Les opinions auxquelles nous tenons le plus sont celles dont nous 
pourrions le plus malaisément rendre compte, et les raisons mémes par 
lesquelles nous les justifions sont rarement celles qui nous ont déterminés 
a les adopter.” ® 


In approaching the consideration of any of the many great 
questions of public policy on which opinion is sharply divided, such 
as the issues raised by the word Mesopotamia, it is as well that this 
note of warning, sounded by the French philosopher, should echo 
in our ears to remind us that, being human, we are not impartial 
since our very intelligence has its instincts which urge us to follow 
a certain course leading to certain conclusions much as a hound 
follows the scent of its quarry. Conversely, acceptance of this 
aphorism of Professor Bergson entitles us to ask what are “ the 
instincts of the intelligence ”’ to be discerned in the general trend 
of policy applied by the rulers of this country to the solution of such 
a problem as that presented by Mesopotamia in relation to the Great 
War and the consequent dissolution of the Turkish Empire. If 
those instincts can be disentangled from the complexus of available 
official instructions, explanations and reports, it may be possible to 
estimate the probable reaction in the future of the policy applied 
in the past. 

Fortunately for our purpose the India Office published last 
December, as Command Paper No. 1061, a “ Review of the Civil 
Administration of Mesopotamia,’’ which gives us a full and lucid 
account of our government of that country during the British military 
occupation from November, 1914, to the summer of 1920, “‘ when,”’ 
we are told, ‘‘ a Mandate for Mesopotamia having been accepted by 
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Great Britain, steps were being taken for the establishment of an 
Arab Government.” ‘The preparation of the report was entrusted 
by the Acting Civil Commissioner, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arnold 
Wilson, to the able hands of a distinguished Englishwoman, Miss 
Gertrude Lothian-Bell. Sir Arnold Wilson was well advised in 
doing so, as Miss Bell is admirably fitted for her task by intimate 
knowledge of the Arab race and language and close familiarity with 
Mesopotamia and its problems. Her acquaintance with Mesopo- 
tamia began long before the war as one of those rare travellers who 
take with them on their journeys eyes which see and ears which 
hear, and, above all, carry with them in their wallet a stock of that 
sympathetic understanding which begets confidence. To this 
equipment of exceptional qualifications must be added the valuable 
experience Miss Bell acquired during the war, first as liaison officer 
representing in Mesopotamia the Arab Bureau whose headquarters 
were in Egypt, and later as a Political Officer in Baghdad. It is a 
commonplace that during the war the women of our race in every 
walk of life responded nobly to their country’s call and were fre- 
quently to be found filling posts, some of them of the greatest re- 
sponsibility, hitherto held to be the especial prerogative of men, 
but surely none found herself more strangely circumstanced than 
this accomplished lady when the Foreign Office, with a touch of 
imaginative discrimination not usually associated with Whitehall, 
appointed her to a political post in an Expeditionary Force engaged 
in a serious operation of war! How well justified was that choice, 
the following story will show. 

During a phase of the operations, when our prestige was at its 
lowest, owing to the capture of Kut and its gallant garrison by the 
Turks, it became a matter of considerable moment for us to induce 
a certain Arab tribe not to join the enemy. The leading Sheikh of 
that tribe was well known to Miss Bell, so she was selected for the 
difficult task of persuading to our way of thinking this Arab chief, 
whose power over his fellow tribesmen was due to a knowledge of 
desert politics and the course of events in Mesopotamia as deep 
and as cynical, shall we say, as Metternich’s knowledge of the Europe 
of the Congress of Vienna. At some secluded spot the meeting was 
effected. The British agent—knowing her man—was most careful to 
give him a truly unbiassed appreciation of the military situation, 
minimizing nothing of our difficulties and carefully refraining from 
any promises or prophecies which the situation did not clearly 
justify. That he knew all about the Turkish difficulties was rightly 
assumed, but not emphasized. Our determination to go on till we 
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had beaten the Turks, however unpropitious the immediate outlook, 
was made clear, but no word was said of certain reinforcements 
which had reached us, a fact which it was shrewdly surmised was 
well known to the Arab. It was pointed out to him that though, 
of course, it would be very nice if he joined us, the interests of his 
tribe should be his first consideration, and that those interests would 
be safeguarded by an attitude of expectant neutrality. The interview 
closed with the usual expressions of mutual esteem. The sequel, 
which was known later, has its humorous side. The Sheikh, 
having returned to his tribesmen, made them an impassioned address, 
urging them to decide against the Turks and praising the dispas- 
sionate and scrupulously truthful estimate of the situation given him 
by the British agent he had met, whose wisdom and moderation he 
extolled. He clinched his argument by saying, ‘‘ And who do you 
think was their agent who spoke so wisely and knows so well the heart 
of the desert—it was a woman ! If their women are wise and truth- 
ful like this, Wallahi! what must their men be like? ”’ Perhaps it 
was just as well he had not met some of them ! 

Before examining the policy or policies pursued by our Govern- 
ment in relation to the problems of the Mesopotamian settlement, 
it is necessary to have, in our minds at any rate, a skeleton outline 
comprising the dates of the principal operations of the Expeditionary 
Force, since those operations were the solid framework of bone which 
sustained the flesh and blood of administration and civil policy. 

War was declared against Turkey on the 29th of October, 1914. 
On the 6th of November a small Anglo-Indian Expeditionary Force 
—which became Indian Expeditionary Force “ D ”—landed at the 
mouth of the Shatt-al-’Arab, and occupied Basrah on the 22nd of 
the same month, after defeating the Turks on the 16th and 17th. 
This successful operation secured ’Abadan, the refinery of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, the protection of which was one of the main 
tasks assigned to the Expeditionary Force. Qurnah, at the confluence 
of the Tigris and the old bed of the Euphrates, was occupied on the 
gthof December. On the 12th of April a Turkish force endeavoured 
to retake Basrah and was defeated at Shu’aibah. The oil wells at 
’Ahwaz had been occupied to protect the works of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, and on the same day as the battle of Shu’aibah the 
detachment there beat off a Turkish attack. On the 3rd of June 
Amarah was occupied, and during the month of July the control of 
the lower course of the Euphrates passed into our hands as a result 
of the occupation of Nasirigah and the rout of the Turkish force 
in that region which comprised the survivors of the troops beaten 
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at Shu’aibah in April. The occupation of ’Amarah and Nasirigah 
closed the first phase of the Mesopotamian operations. Expedi- 
tionary Force ‘‘D” had defeated the Turkish troops wherever 
encountered ; almost the whole of the Basrah Wilayet had been 
conquered ; the wells of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company on the 
Karun had been secured as also the refinery at ’Abadan and the 
pipe line from Ahwaz to ’Abadan. In short, all that can be de- 
scribed legitimately as the defence of those British interests which 
had led us to send an Expeditionary Force to Mesopotamia was 
successfully accomplished during the first phase of the campaign. 
The Turkish Army was reforming near Kut and lay astride the 
Tigris a few miles below that town behind the entrenchments 
known as the Sanniyat and Es Sinn positions. It was decided to 
forestall its impending offensive by attacking it before it could be 
reinforced. ‘The ensuing operation led to the battle of Kut on the 
27th and 28th of September, 1915, and the defeat of the Turkish 
Army, the remnants of which retreated towards Baghdad. For 
reasons, the examination of which is not germane to our present 
purpose, the fateful decision was taken to resume the offensive 
which had led us to Aziziyah, sixty miles above Kut, and to put the 
seal on the hitherto uniformly successful operations of the Expedi- 
tionary Force “ D” by taking Baghdad. ‘This advance led to the 
battle of Ctesephon on the 22nd and 23rd of November, the retreat 
to Kut and the subsequent siege of that place by the now strongly 
reinforced Turkish Army. All attempts to relieve Kut failed with 
great loss of life and considerable disorganization in the formations 
of the relieving force. On the 29th of April, 1916, the gallant 
defender of Kut, Major-General Sir Charles Townshend, and his 
heroic garrison were forced to surrender by starvation. The 
tragedy of Kut closed the second phase of the campaign in Mesopo- 
tamia. There followed a period of trench warfare for which our 
Army on the Tigris was but ill-equipped. The advent of the hot 
weather, while it added immeasurably to the sufferings of our troops, 
afforded a respite from active operations which enabled the new 
Commander-in-Chief of the Expeditionary Force; Lieut.-General 
Sir Stanley Maude, to reorganize his Army with a view to a resump- 
tion of the offensive in the winter. This offensive was crowned 
with success. After severe fighting Kut was retaken and the Turkish 
Army driven north of Baghdad which was occupied on the r1ith of 
March, 1917. Further operations followed which resulted in further 
defeats of the Turks, so that when the great heat of the summer 
suspended activities we occupied positions covering the lower course 
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of the Diala, Samarra on the Tigris and Felujah on the Euphrates. 
The summer of 1917 closed the third phase of the Mesopotamian 
campaign. ‘The fourth phase covered the autumn and winter of 
1917 and the spring of 1918. It comprised a series of operations 
with limited objectives designed to push the Turkish troops farther 
away from Baghdad, and resulted in the occupation of Tekrit on the 
Tigris and Ramadieh on the Euphrates. During the summer of 
1918 the Baghdad railway was extended from the old Turkish rail- 
head at Samarra to Tekrit with a view to an attack on the Turkish 
XVIII Army Corps which occupied a formidable position across 
the Mosul road at the Fattah gorge where the Tigris breaks through 
the Jabel Hamrin. The autumn of 1918 saw the fifth and final 
phase of the campaign in Mesopotamia, viz. the defeat and envelop- 
ment of the Turkish XVIII Corps and its surrender at Kalat Shergat 
on the 30th of October, followed by the occupation of Mosul on the 
8th of November. 

After this bald summary of purely military events, we can now 
turn to the consideration of some of the political and administrative 
problems which each phase of the operations called into being. 

It is common knowledge that Turkish administration of a foreign 
dependency such as "Iraq (or Mesopotamia) was and always has been 
inefficient. We doubt, however, whether the extent of that in- 
efficiency can be fully appreciated without studying in greater detail 
than we can afford the sections of Miss Bell’s report which deal with 
such questions as revenue, administration, courts of justice, religious 
foundations and the relations of the Turks to their Arab, Kurdish 
and Christian subjects. The advent to power of the Committee of 
Union and Progress, four and a half years before the outbreak of 
war, had exaggerated former evils so that we find Miss Bell recording 
that at the time of the landing of our Expeditionary Force the Meso- 
potamian Wilayats of Basrah, Baghdad and Mosul “ had reached the 
limits of disorder consonant with the existence, even in name, of 
settled administration.” It is as well to emphasize this fact for, 
necessarily, it affected gravely every successive step taken by the 
British Mesopotamian Administration to evolve order where the Turk 
had produced chaos by his normal methods in peace time. This 
chaos was made more complete by the Turkish habit of destroying 
or removing in their frequent successive retreats all documents and 
records relating to the administration of the country. 

Obviously the first step to be taken was to reassure the inhabitants 
as to their fate under the British administration which was to follow 
the collapse of Turkish rule. On the 2oth of November, 1914, on 
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the occupation of Basrah, Sir Percy Cox, the Chief Political Officer 
with the Expeditionary Force—afterwards Civil Commissioner for 
Mesopotamia—published a proclamation in which he said on behalf 
of the Army Commander : 


“‘No remnant of the Turkish administration now remains in this 
region. In place thereof the British flag has been established, under which 
you will enjoy the benefits of liberty and justice both in regard to your 
religious and your secular affairs.” 


In February, 1915, the then Viceroy of India, Lord Hardinge, 
visited Basrah and confirmed this declaration. He informed the 
notables of the town—and through them the inhabitants of Meso- 
potamia—that they might be permitted to indulge in the confident 
assurance that thenceforth a more benign administration would restore 
to ’Iraq the prosperity which was her due, although we could not, 
without a full interchange of views with our Allies, lay down plans 
for the future. 

During the third phase of operations, these assurances were 
repeated and materially amplified. General Maude was instructed 
by the British Government to issue a proclamation on the occupation 
of Baghdad announcing that our Armies came into the country not 
as conquerors, but as liberators. This proclamation is a pronounce- 
ment of policy so important that we must quote from it textually— 
it will be seen that as a charter of Arab liberties it goes considerably 
beyond the cautious pronouncements made in Basrah during the 
first phase of the operations. General Maude said :— 


“‘ But you, the people of Baghdad, whose commercial professions and 
whose safety from oppression and invasion must ever be a matter of the 
closest concern to the British Government, are not to understand that it 
is the wish of the British Government to impose upon you alien institutions. 
It is the hope of the British Government that the aspirations of your 
philosophers and writers shall be realized once again. The people of 
Baghdad shall flourish and enjoy their wealth and substance under 
institutions which are in consonance with their sacred laws and their racial 
ideal. In the Hejaz the Arabs have expelled the Turks and Germans 
who oppressed them and have proclaimed Sharif Husain as their king, 
and His Lordship rules in independence and freedom and is the ally of 
the nations who are fighting against the power of Turkey and Germany. 
So, indeed, are the noble Arabs, the Lords of Najd, Kuwait and ’Asir. 
Many noble Arabs have perished in the cause of freedom at the hands of 
those alien rulers, the Turks, who oppressed them. It isthe determination 
of the Government of Great Britain and the Great Powers allied to Great 
Britain that these noble Arabs shall not have suffered in vain. It is the 
desire and hope of the British people and the nations in alliance with them 
that the Arab race may rise once more to greatness and renown amongst 
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the peoples of the earth and that it shall bind itself to this end in unity and 
concord. O, people of Baghdad! remember that for twenty-six genera- 
tions you have suffered under strange tyrants who have ever endeavoured 
to set one Arab house against another in order that they might profit by 
your dissensions. Therefore, I am commanded to invite you, through 
your nobles and elders and representatives, to participate in the manage- 
ment of your civil affairs, in collaboration with the political representatives 
of Great Britain who accompany the British Army, so that you may unite 
with your kinsmen in the north, east, south and west in realizing the 
aspirations of your race.’ 


It will be observed that the proclamation contains a repudiation 
of any intention on the part of the British Government to impose 
*‘ alien institutions,” and emphasizes its desire to see the people of 
Baghdad flourish under institutions in consonance with “ their 
racial ideal.”” Further, it commits the British Government ‘‘ and 
the nations in alliance with them ’—a term which can hardly be 
held to exclude our French Allies—to a pious hope “‘ that the Arab 
race may rise once more to greatness and renown amongst the 
peoples of the earth.” In short, it contains an intelligent anticipa- 
tion, so far as Mesopotamia is concerned, of perhaps the most potent, 
for good or for ill, as it is certainly the most debated, of President 
Wilson’s fourteen points—that which proclaims “ self-determination 
of nationalities.”” We will recur later to the ultimate effect of the 
proclamation on the development of Mesopotamian politics. We 
must now consider briefly the administrative arrangements adopted 
to meet the urgent needs of the military situation through its succes- 
sive phases of initial success, subsequent failure and ultimate 
triumph. 

From the very beginning, the difficulties with which Sir Percy 
Cox and his collaborators were confronted were immense. The 
Turkish officials had fled taking with them their documents and 
registers ; only a few ignorant Arab subordinates were left ; the new 
admunistration was faced with the task of setting on its legs a strange 
and complicated machine, for it was wisely decided to keep intact, 
so far as might be, the Turkish system to which the people were 
accustomed while endeavouring to free it from corruption and abuses. 
During the first phase of the campaign the number of alien officials 
introduced was deliberately kept low. And yet, in spite of the small 
number of British officials, the machine was got going and worked. 
Of this period Miss Bell has to say : 

“On the whole the people adapted themselves with surprising alacrity 


to the new order. During the four months which elapsed between the 
capture of Qurnah and the crucial battle of Shu’aibah, in spite of the fact 
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that a large Turkish force lay almost at the gates of Basrah, the life of the 
town went on undisturbed, the bazaars were busy and the streets safe. 
It was the best answer which could be given to Turkish propaganda and 
reflected no little credit on the native population.” 


We should like to add further, that it is a remarkable tribute to 
the wisdom, firmness and tact of Sir Percy Cox and his few assistants 
that things should have been so quiet while the fate of Mesopotamia 
had not yet been decided. 

The second phase of the campaign, darkened at its close by the 
shadow cast by the fall of Kut, threw a great strain on the Political 
Officers charged with the administration of the country. Sudden 
catastrophic failure—for such in Arab eyes seemed the surrender of 
an Indian Division after fruitless efforts to relieve it—following on 
initial success, invited trouble on our attenuated lines of com- 
munication. That this was staved off was due to the personality 
of the various Political Officers in touch with the tribes behind the 
Army, no less than to the wisdom with which their conduct was 
regulated by their chief, Sir Percy Cox. The curious power of the 
right sort of Englishman to win the confidence of an alien race was 
never exemplified better than during the dark days which followed 
General Townshend’s surrender. The troops patiently suffering 
the horrors of trench warfare at Sanniyat during a Mesopotamian 
hot weather, owe more than they can repay to the handful of tired 
overworked officers of the Political Department, whose personal 
ascendancy over the Arabs was the main factor which enabled a 
thin but growing trickle of reinforcements and supplies to reach the 
Tigris front. 

The third phase of the campaign, comprising as it did the re- 
peated and thorough defeat of the Turks and the occupation of 
Baghdad, opened up a fresh series of administrative and political 
problems. Not only was our administrative sphere vastly extended, 
but we were brought into contact for the first time with the delicate 
question of how to handle the religious difficulties presented by the 
Shiah sacred cities of Karbalah and Nejef. A further question, 
which grew more and more insistent as the campaign proceeded till 
it became almost the dominant administrative problem of the fourth 
phase of the operations in the winter of 1917-1918, was that of feeding 
the Army to the utmost possible extent from local resources. The 
importance of economizing shipping on the high seas made this an 
urgent matter. But the local resources could not be developed 
adequately unless large areas of agricultural land were brought 
rapidly under effective administrative control. To meet this necessity 
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for assumption of effective administrative responsibility over 
wider and still wider areas, the Political Department had to expand 
and Administrative Officers had to be multiplied. In war, during 
operations, speed and efficiency are no less essential in the Civil 
Administration than in the Army itself, especially is this the case in 
such a country as was Mesopotamia in 1917 and 1918. The conse- 
quence was the rapid growth of an administrative machine which 
by the 1st of August, 1920, comprised no less than 507 British 
officers and 515 British subordinates. These figures exclude the 
personnel employed on the railways. Although railway policy in 
Mesopotamia is too purely an integral portion of operations to be 
considered in any detail in a retrospect of administrative policy, it 
may be of interest to note here that during the campaign we built 
698 miles of metre gauge line, 118 miles of standard gauge and 59 
miles of light railway, which absorbed the activities of a personnel 
of 24,928 of all grades, mainly Indian. 

As compared with Indian standards, an administrative machine 
comprising 507 British officials for a province with a total population 
of 3,000,000 souls is abnormally large. The charge has been brought 
against the Mesopotamian Administration that it imposed on the 
country an Indian administrative machine. To say that is to under- 
state the case: the machine is super-Indian! The not unnatural 
result is a deficit in the Mesopotamian Civil Budget. The revenue 
for 1919-1920 was R49,536,510, while the expenditure for the same 
financial year was R52,187,780. 

This small deficit in cash is a detail compared to the deficit in 
national credit which this large administrative machine has involved. 
To make our meaning plain, we must refer the reader once more to 
the passage we have quoted from General Maude’s proclamation 
on entering Baghdad. In that proclamation the Arabs were 
assured that it was not the wish of the British Government to impose 
upon them “alien institutions.” If 507 British administrative 
officials are not an “ alien institution ’’ within the meaning of the 
term, we must perforce abandon the attempt to define anything so 
elusive! The criticism we have here ventured to make is very 
properly met by the question : ‘‘ What would you do? How would 
you run the country with a Civil Service smaller than is required 
for its efficient administration ? The result would be chaos.”’ Into 
the relative merits, so far as the inhabitants of Mesopotamia are 
concerned, of “‘ chaos,” ‘‘ modified chaos” and “ super-Indian 
efficiency ” we propose to inquire later ; for the moment it is suffi- 
cient to note that the Civil Administration has shown so remarkable 
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a vigour in growth that the Mesopotamian taxpayer—or perhaps the 
British—may well wonder into what manner of adult this promisiny 
child will develop ! 

Another factor which has a direct bearing on the size of the 
Mesopotamian administrative machine is the size of the country 
which it was decided to administer. During the war against 
Turkey military considerations impelled us to operate through Kirkuk 
and Altun Keupri on the Lesser Zab as well as to push up the Persian 
road to Khamkin; this involved political relations and certain 
indefinite commitments in Southern Kurdistan. The Caspian and 
Caucasian situations led to further commitments in Kurdish country. 
After the Armistice with ‘Turkey we completed our occupation of the 
Mosul Wilayet, a considerable portion of which is a mountainous 
region inhabited by Kurds, with the result that our administrative 
frontier, with its chain of frontier posts, ran through a tumbled mass 
of mountains with Kurds on both sides of it. If by any chance our 
frontier posts were threatened by the Kurdish tribes beyond them, 
any British force advancing to their relief would have to begin its 
operations by moving through a deep belt of mountain country 
inhabited by the kinsmen of our enemy, a region in which motor 
transport and armoured cars cannot be used, while aeroplanes 
operate with great difficulty owing to lack of landing grounds and 
difficulty of supply. In short, a country in which a civilized army 
and a semi-savage mountain race meet on more or less equal terms. 
From the military point of view, the frontier from Suleimaniyah to 
Zakkho was a strategic nightmare. From an administrative point 
of view, it seems to have had little to recommend it unless sufficient 
troops were available to control the Kurdish tribes within it. The 
section of Miss Bell’s report dealing with Kurdish questions and the 
solutions adopted are most interesting reading, but are not very 
convincing as to the correctness of the policy followed until events 
in Mesopotamia proper in 1920 compelled a withdrawal from the 
advanced positions originally occupied. Where the administrative 
frontier now runs we cannot say ; it seems, however, to be well back 
from the unsatisfactory line taken up after the Turkish Armistice. 

This question of the right position of the administrative frontier 
of Mesopotamia brings us face to face with the twin problems of how 
much of Mesopotamia should we occupy and how should the country 
be administered ? On both those problems the Arab and Kurdish 
risings of last year throw considerable light. 

The despatches of the Commander-in-Chief in Mesopotamia 
on the operations necessitated by those risings have not yet been 
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published, so it would be premature on our present information to 
attempt to review the military aspect of those unfortunate episodes. 
From the political point of view, they have been dealt with, however, 
in Miss Bell’s “‘ Review of the Civil Administration in Mesopotamia,” 
to which the reader is advised to turn for a more detailed considera- 
tion than is possible in these pages. In Chapter X. of that docu- 
ment, entitled ‘‘ The Nationalist Movement,” will be found the case 
for the Mesopotamian Administration. It is difficult to summarize 
it without doing an injustice to the writer and the Administration 
whose case she presents so ably. We must content ourselves with 
brief quotations and then proceed to offer the reader, for what they 
are worth, our own conclusions. Miss Bell tells us that before the 
Armistice the people of Mesopotamia had accepted the fact of British 
occupation, “ and were resigned to the prospect of British Adminis- 
tration.” There were minor grievances, in regard to labour and 
housing, but it was recognized that they were due to a state of war, 
and that the British Civil Officials were as anxious to end this as 
anybody else. But we find Miss Bell goes on to say : 


‘“* A new turn was given to the native mind firstly by the publication 
in the official Mesopotamian newspapers on the 11th of October, 1919, of 
President Wilson’s fourteen points, which, though declared to the Senate 
on the 8th of January, were unknown in the ’Iraq till they appeared in 
Reuter’s telegrams ; and secondly, on the 8th of November, of the Anglo- 
French declaration which stated that it was the intention of the two 
Governments to establish among those peoples who had long been 
oppressed by the Turks ‘ national governments and administrations 
drawing their authority from the free choice of indigenous populations.’ 
‘Far from wishing to impose any particular institutions on these lands,’ 
the declaration continued, ‘ the two Governments have no care but to 
assure by their support and effective aid the normal working of the 
governments and administrations which they have adopted of their free 
will, To ensure impartial and equal justice, to foster the spread of 
education and to put an end to the divisions so long exploited by Turkish 
policy—such is the réle which the two Allied Governments assume in the 
liberated territories.” 


We are not surprised to find that the Mesopotamian mind was 
given a “new turn” by the publication in October, 1919, of President 
Wilson’s fourteen points to which we, in Europe, had grown more or 
less accustomed. One cannot avoid the reflection that perhaps that 
turn was given a definitely anti-British bias by the discovery that 
what had been known to the world at large in January was concealed 
from the people of Mesopotamia until the following October. By 
that remarkable essay in censorship we as good as told the inhabitants 
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of Mesopotamia that until the hands of the local administration were 
forced by the imminence of the Anglo-French declaration of the 
8th of November the blessed expression “‘ self-determination ” was 
not for them. The point is worth noting as an indication of the 
“* instinct of intelligence ” of whatever authority was then responsible 
for Mesopotamian affairs. Presumably so important a decision was 
not taken locally without orders from, or reference to, superiors at 
home. Whoever took the decision the resulting suspicion was 
fastened on to the local administration and must have intensified 
its difficulties in giving effect to that portion of the Anglo-French 
declaration which enjoined the setting up of an administration de- 
riving its authority from the free choice of the indigenous popula- 
tion. To ascertain what that choice would be, the chiefs and notables 
were consulted on the following points—obviously the opinions of 
the rank and file of the tribesmen would be that of their natural 
leaders :— 

1. Whether they were in favour of a single Arab State under 
British tutelage extending from the northern boundary of 
the Mosul Wilayat to the Persian Gulf ? 

The reply to this was “‘ Yes ” in all cases. 

2. If so, whether they considered that the new State should be 
placed under an Arab Amir ? 

3. And in that case whom would they suggest ? 

It is important to gauge, if we can, the attitude of the local 
administration to the plébiscite policy and what replies to the 
questions asked would seem to have appeared to it as the most 
satisfactory. As regards the major issue we are told that: ‘ In the 
light of experience it may be doubted whether any such inquiry 
carried out under official or other auspices would have been likely 
to elicit answers which might serve to guide the questioners. The 
bulk of the people to whom the questions were addressed had no 
definite opinion and were not in a position to form one.” As regards 
the replies received, we read that “‘ the Hillah Division . . . declared 
whole-heartedly for the continuance of British administration, and 
refused to yield to nationalist or other propaganda.”’ ‘These words 
convey to our mind a distinct impression that this was the reply 
desired by the local British authorities though perhaps not by His 
Majesty’s Government. In effect, it was a vote cast in favour of 
“* Indianizing,” to use a current term, the administration of Mesopo- 
tamia. The decision of the Hillah Division was endorsed by six 
other Divisions The opinion of the remainder of the country 
seems to have been in favour of an Arab Amir under British tutelage. 
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In Baghdad and the town of Baqubah the agitation of an anti-British 
party, fomented by ex-Turkish officials, led to the demand for an 
Amir of the family of the Sharif of Mecca, but with no proviso in 
favour of British guidance. Quiescence was restored by deporting 
to Constantinople seven of the agitators at the request of some of 
the principal citizens of Baghdad who were alarmed “ by the wild 
talk and excitement which had been aroused.” It is not in Baghdad 
and Mesopotamia alone that “ self-determination of nationalities ”’ 
gives rise to “‘ excitement ”’ and talk which seems “ wild ” in the ears 
of rulers and some leading citizens alike! Whether we regard it 
as a stimulant to enhanced national endeavour or as the virus of some 
spiritual disease, the assimilation of the idea of ‘‘ self-determination ” 
into the body politic of a people, whose past has been forcibly deter- 
mined for it by an alien race, is bound to manifest itself in a quicken- 
ing of the pulse and a rise of temperature not unlike the premonitory 
symptoms of a fever. 

No modern physician dreams of curing fever by phlebotomy, 
and, if in Mesopotamia a period of bloodshed followed hard on the 
track of “‘ self-determination,’”’ the event cannot be attributed to a 
deliberate policy on the part of the British Government to repress 
the manifestation of Arab nationality. So far from that being the 
case, the sporadic risings which spread over the country in the 
summer of 1920, and had to be repressed by a vigorous use of force, 
materially delayed the settlement on national lines, which the British 
Government desired to effect. The immediate causes of the re- 
bellion were the intrigues of such apparently antagonistic elements 
as the Committee of Union and Progress, represented by the Turkish 
Nationalist Movement under Mustapha Kemal Pasha in Anatolia, 
and those of Syrian and Mesopotamian officers of the Emir Feisul’s 
Army ; the former wished to revive the Turkish control of Mesopo- 
tamia, the latter to incorporate it in a great Arab Kingdom under 
the Emir Feisul. A factor of importance was the alienation of 
Shiah opinion from us by the course of our Persian policy which 
reacted sharply in Mesopotamia. The action of the French in Syria 
deepened the suspicion of the Arabs for Europeans, and so had an 
important bearing on events east of the Euphrates. ‘These may be 
the immediate causes of the rising ; for the ultimate causes we must 
go further back—back to the Armistice with Turkey at the end of 
October, 1918. We must recall to mind the fact, now sometimes 
overlooked, that never has any army been more thoroughly defeated 
in battle than were the Turkish Armies in Palestine and Mesopo- 
' tamia in 1918. As fighting forces the Turkish Armies were so 
| 6 
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effectually destroyed that the victors could have imposed forthwith 
any settlement they chose and at that time, in Mesopotamia, British 
prestige stood so high that any settlement so imposed would have 
been accepted whole-heartedly. Instead of a prompt decision, 
Mesopotamia lay for weary anxious months, which grew into years 
—not on the lap of the gods, but on that much more equivocal 
resting place a table around which were gathered a group of Euro- 
pean statesmen who could not make up their own minds. During 
this period of suspense the inhabitants of Mesopotamia saw little 
to reassure them that pledges given by General Maude when he 
occupied Baghdad were about to be honoured by the British Govern- 
ment. Under their eyes they saw an alien administrative machine 
daily growing larger, more efficient and more expensive. Now 
there are few things all taxpayers resent more than the imposition 
of a large and expensive administrative machine—here the British 
taxpayer is at one with his Mesopotamian fellow sufferer. If that 
taxpayer happens also to be a Mesopotamian Arab, he has a deep- 
rooted dislike to efficiency in the administrative machine, since that 
efficiency connotes power to insist on the due and punctual payment 
in full of taxes and other revenue. A condition of modified chaos 
has its attractive aspect for members of a race which has devoted 
the major portion of its activities for several centuries to the congenial 
and, on the whole, successful practice of dodging the tax gatherer. 
Efficiency is not a plant which flourishes in the arid sands of a desert. 
Even in the more fertile soil of the Nile Valley its growth has been 
slow—kept so deliberately by the wise gardener who planted it there 
and tended it. The essence of Lord Cromer’s policy was to avoid 
forcing the pace by the imposition of too elaborate an administrative 
machine. ‘Time and again he postponed reforms which would have 
led to greater administrative efficiency until in his opinion Egypt 
was ripe for them ; he led her slowly along the road of progress, he 
did not force her there. During the war, as we have shown, cir- 
cumstances drove the Mesopotamian Government to travel fast 
along that road ; war is as hard a master to the Civil Administrator as 
to its bond servant the Soldier. Clearly there was then no alternative 
but to gear up the machine to give a maximum output of efficiency ; 
but with the advent of peace, even of that indeterminate state of 
diplomatic wrangling which dragged its weary length between the 
Turkish Armistice and the signing of the Treaty of Sevres, one wonders 
whether some step could not have been taken to relax a little the 
tension of that efficiency which war conditions had imposed. A 
frank recognition that modified efficiency, even if it should involve 
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modified chaos, was more in keeping with our pledges to the people 
of Mesopotamia than the continuance after the war of an adminis- 
trative machine comprising 507 British officials in a country with a 
population of 3,000,000 souls, would, we are convinced, have done 
much to allay suspicion as to our ultimate intentions. 

As we have shown in this brief retrospect, a decision to relax 
efficiency by reducing the machine was hardly to be expected from 
an administration with that definite bias in favour of efficiency 
which we have noted as characteristic of the “‘ instincts of the in- 
telligence ’’ of the Mesopotamian Administration. Perhaps, if its 
personnel had had less personal experience of India and more 
knowledge of the principles applied in building up our great African 
protectorates, this particular mistake might have been avoided. 
The essence of our African policy has been to start with small be- 
ginnings and to build up gradually. In the late “‘ ’nineties ” of the 
last century vast areas of tropical Africa were coloured red on the 
map, but the areas effectively administered were small. Slowly 
and patiently the administrative frontiers were pushed forward : 
it was many years before they coincided with the geographical or 
political frontiers ; each step, however, was made good before another 
step was taken. Undoubtedly in the no man’s land between the 
administrative boundary and the political or geographical frontier 
chaos reigned, but that fact did not perturb the local administration 
or lead to a premature extension of the area for which it assumed 
responsibility ; it was just accepted as a fact by such men as Sir 
Frederick Lugard and Sir Harry Johnston; other people’s chaos 
did not disturb them until they were ready to take it firmly in hand, 
and then, when it suited them, they put an end to it, a little bit at a 
time. If, as we incline to think, the word ‘‘ Mandate ”’ is twentieth 
century camouflage for the old word “ Protectorate,’’ the instincts of 
such intelligence as we possess lead us to the conclusion that the 
principles of administration developed in Africa should be applied 
to Mesopotamia even though they may involve modified chaos at 
first outside certain strictly limited areas under effective control. 
At any rate, we are convinced that a policy so orientated would come 
as a blessed relief to that long-suffering but now irritated person— 
the British taxpayer. 


ENGLAND ON THE MORROW OF WATERLOO 


By B. B. 


“ Peu de personnes saisissent que les mémes choses se reproduisent toujours, 
mais sous un autre angle qui les rend méconnaissables.’’—JEAN COCTEAU. 


THE ignorance of the average Englishman of the history of his 
country is almost as proverbial as the ignorance of some of our most 
distinguished statesmen of the map of Europe. This is unfortunate 
because, whilst it is clear from our own example that a nation can 
grow and flourish without its people displaying any particular interest 
in its past history or the statesmen responsible for its policy troubling 
to know anything about its neighbours, it is yet equally clear that 
a knowledge of the past must help men to understand the underlying 
causes of the problems of the present. History, like war, is not an 
exact science. Political, social, economic conditions are always 
changing. The apparently insoluble difficulties of our ancestors 
are often the merest child’s play to ourselves. And yet, although 
it may not be literally true to say that history repeats itself, there is, 
nevertheless, a thread of continuity—a similarity of cause and effect 
—in the affairs of men which from time to time throughout the ages 
brings about similar conditions and confronts a nation with much 
the same difficulties although they may present themselves in un- 
familiar forms and call for different remedies. 

The history of the years immediately succeeding the battle of 
Waterloo is a case in point, for, at the close of the French Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic wars, Lord Liverpool’s Government was 
faced with domestic troubles not unlike those with which the Coali- 
tion Government is now contending. The distress and discontent at 
that period may not have been entirely due to the same causes which 
are at work to-day, but they were undoubtedly a direct legacy from 
the war, and the almost inevitable consequence of a return to normal, 
after a period of abnormal, economic conditions. In view of our 
own difficulties, therefore, it may be of interest to examine shortly 
the situation in which our ancestors found themselves at the end 
of the greatest war in English history until that of 1914-1918. 
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The conclusion of peace in the summer of 1815 was received with 
enthusiasm throughout the whole country. ‘Twenty years of almost 
continuous war, during which Great Britain alone of all the belligerent 
nations in Europe had never yielded to the enemy, had been brought 
to a triumphant conclusion, and it was confidently believed that 
peace would bring in its train an era of unlimited commercial progress 
and prosperity. This may seem strange to us in view of our own 
experiences, but at the time the existence of such a belief even 
among the least optimistic members of the community was not 
altogether surprising. During the war Great Britain, owing to her 
insular position and to her command of the sea, had obtained a 
practical monopoly of the carrying trade of Europe, and had become 
the trading centre of the world. On the Continent the continuous 
operations of war—the marches and counter-marches of armies 
and the endless drain upon the man-power of the nations—had in 
most countries brought industry to a standstill and seriously impeded 
agriculture, while their military necessities had compelled the various 
Governments to embark upon an unprecedented expenditure from 
which Great Britain benefited—for in this country alone could in- 
dustry be developed in safety and agriculture prosper. 

It was during this period of war that the great industrial revolu- 
tion took place which transformed Great Britain from an agricultural 
into a manufacturing country. Nor was this industrial develop- 
ment attended during the war by any corresponding decline in 
agriculture ; on the contrary, the increase in the population, the 
greater wealth of the manufacturing classes and the enormous 
demands for agricultural produce made by the Government brought 
an increased prosperity to the landowners and farmers. But un- 
fortunately no serious attempts were made during these fat years 
to improve the position of the labouring classes. British statesmen 
in the closing years of the eighteenth century were too deeply im- 
mersed in the life and death struggle with Napoleon to be able to 
give sufficient attention to the social revolution which was in progress 
at home. The troubles against which they had to contend after 


© “ The foreign manufacturer hesitated to build his factory on a site which 
might at any moment be devastated by hostile armies ; and the British manufacturer, 
relying from his immunity in the past on equal security in the future, and en- 
couraged by the cessation of foreign competition, reared his factory on every rivulet 
where there was water to turn his wheel, or by any colliery where there was coal 
to feed his engine. Britain which had previously been little more than a pastoral 
country, and whose most important manufacture had depended on the excellence 
of the fleeces which her flocks Ape ay suddenly became the centre of every 
industry.” See “ A History of England from the Conclusion of the Great War 
in 1815,” by Spencer Walpole, vol. i. pp. 398, 399. 
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Waterloo were largely due to their lack of vision and failure to 
appreciate the effects of the changes which were going on around 
them. Had the rates of wages both of agricultural and industrial 
workpeople been raised whilst economic conditions made it possible, 
and their lot in life been rendered more endurable, much of the 
distress and discontent which marked the first years of peace might 
have been avoided. It was the miserable poverty in which the mass 
of the people then lived that was the real cause of the social unrest 
which at the time was attributed to direct political propaganda. 
Want and distress brought the people to the verge of despair, and 
finally made them pay attention to the political agitators who then, 
as always, were ready to promise them a better and a happier world.* 

The only way by which the condition of the working classes 
could have been improved was by a general rise in wages, for thus 
alone would it have been possible for them to meet the increased 
cost of living due to the high and continually fluctuating price of 
corn during the years of war.t Unfortunately, however, both in 
the agricultural and manufacturing parts of the country the condi- 
tions of the labour market tended to reduce rather than to increase 
wages, and the Poor Law, as it was then administered, by its in- 
discriminate and futile system of outdoor relief, encouraged rather 
than diminished pauperism.{ In the rural districts, although the 
cost of living was high, the labourers were forced to be content with 
extremely low wages, whilst in the manufacturing districts the new 
mechanical inventions of the period enabled employers of labour to 
reduce the number of workmen in their mills and to compel the old- 
fashioned weavers who still continued to work in their own homes 
to accept such prices as they chose to give. The end of the war, 


@ “* The matter of seditions is of two kinds,’ says Lord Bacon—‘ much poverty 
and much discontentment.’ Both causes were fully operating in Great Btirain in 
1816. The seditions of absolute poverty—‘ the rebellions of the belly,’ as the same 
great thinker writes—were the first to manifest themselves.” See ‘‘ A History of 
the Thirty Years’ Peace, 1816-1846,” by Harriet Martineau, vol. i. p. 61. 

t Before 1800 wheat had averaged less than 60s. a quarter. In 1800 the price 
rose to 113s. 10d., and in 1802 to 119s. 6d. a quarter. In the following years 
the price fell considerably, but in 1812 it had risen again and reached 126s. a quarter. 

ft The Poor Laws compelled every parish to provide for its own destitute poor, 
and to put “ to work all persons using no ordinary and daily trade in life to get their 
living by.” In theory this principle was admirable, but in practice it worked 
badly. The infirm and aged poor were crowded into poor-houses and the able- 
bodied poor lived in their own homes, their miserable wages being supplemented 
in years of distress, or in the case of large families, by outdoor relief. ‘This second 
method of obtaining financial assistance naturally led to the production of large 
families, and to a consequent steady increase of the number of paupers. In 1801 
there were 1,040,000 persons in receipt of relief ; in 1811, 1,340,000 ; and in 1821, 
1,500,000. See ‘“‘ A History of England from the Conclusion of the Great War in 
1815,” by Spencer Walpole, vol. i. p. 184. 
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far from improving economic conditions in Great Britain, had an 
entirely contrary effect, for the first results of the re-establishment 
of peace were to withdraw the main props on which the agriculture 
and the industries of the country had been resting. The demands 
for British goods from abroad naturally decreased very rapidly as 
soon as foreign countries were again in a position to supply their 
own needs, while the British Government immediately set to work 
to reduce its expenditure. There was in consequence a wholesale 
decline in prices which, instead of benefiting the working classes, 
quickly led to a falling off in the demand for industrial labour and to 
a reduction in the wages paid to such workmen as were lucky enough 
to remain in employment.t The situation in which agriculturists 
found themselves was no better, the fall in the price of corn which 
took place as soon as peace was restored, causing an immediate 
agricultural collapse. All over the country farmers either gave up 
their farms or could only afford to pay much reduced rents,{ with 
the result that labourers were everywhere thrown out of work. 

At the beginning of 1816, then, the distress throughout the 
country was already considerable. The war was over, but the load 
of debt remained.§ Instead of the expected peace and plenty, the 
nation was faced with a declining trade and a shortage of food. 
Farmers, tradesmen, manufacturers no longer made profits; rent 
rolls were shrinking ; coal mines and factories were beginning to 
suspend work and disbanded soldiers and sailors were soon to join 
the ranks of the unemployed.|| The national disillusionment and 
dissatisfaction were complete and soon found expression in Parlia- 
ment, where the Opposition immediately set to work to attack the 
Government and to insist upon the adoption of measures to cope with 


® In 1815 the Government’s expenditure amounted to £106,800,000; by 
1818 it had been reduced to £53,300,000. See Porter’s ‘‘ Progress of the Nation,” 


. 483. 

t “ It is clear, therefore, that the first consequence of peace was to reduce our 
import trade by nearly 20 per cent., our export trade by 16 per cent., and to deprive 
Great Britain of the advantage—which the war had given her—of being the great 
entrepot for the world. The price of copper fell, at the conclusion of the war, 
from £180 to £80 per ton ; that of iron from £20 to £8; that of hemp from £118 
to £34 ; and other commodities were affected, not to the same but to a great extent.” 
See “‘ A History of England from the Conclusion of the Great War in 1815,” by 
Spencer Walople, vol. i. p. 402, note. The value of the Imports in 1815 was 
£31,822,053; in 1816, £26,374,921. The value of the Exports in 1815 was 
£41,712,002 ; in 1816, £34,774,521. 

{ The financial loss to landlords due to the failure of their tenants to pay rent 
in 1816 was estimated by the Board of Agriculture to amount to £9,000,000. See 
Annual Register, 1816, Chronicle, p. 459. 

P Pie eens debt amoun to £861,039,049, and the interest on it to 
32,045,010. 

| See “ Sir Robert Peel, from his Private Papers,”’ edited by Charles Stuart 

Parker, vol. i. p. 205. 
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the economic situation, speaking with that easy assurance which is 
always characteristic of politicians when they are quite certain that they 
themselves will not be called upon to carry their proposals into effect. 
It was obvious that the burden of taxation was one of the main causes 
of the prevailing distress. ‘The Government realized this fact as 
clearly as the Opposition, but, in view of the general situation at 
home and abroad and the state of the national finances, it was not 
prepared to surrender the whole of the war taxes.* It preferred the 
reduction of debt to the remission of taxation. With this object in 
view, the Cabinet decided to continue in existence the unpopular 
Property Tax for another year, although it announced its intention 
to reduce the charge from ro per cent. to 5 per cent. 

It is a commonly accepted belief, due largely to the fact that 
most of the historians of the early part of the last century have been 
Whigs, that before the passing of the Reform Act of 1832 public 
opinion could not make itself heard in Parliament. The failure of 
a powerful Government in 1816 to carry its financial proposals 
through the House of Commons would seem to prove the contrary, 
because the unexpected strength of the Opposition in the House 
was largely, if not entirely, derived from the force of public opinion 
organized outside Parliament against the retention of the Property 
Tax. Petitions against the tax poured in from every part of the 
country, and the early weeks of the session were largely spent in 
receiving and discussing them.t In vain the Government urged 
the financial necessity for retaining the tax—in vain Lord Castle- 
reagh protested against the people’s “‘ ignorant impatience of the 
relaxation of taxation ”—the Property Tax was rejected early in the 
morning of the 19th of March by 238 votes to 201, and the result of 
the division was received with popular acclamation throughout the 
country. 

Its defeat in this division was a great blow to the Government. 


® “ It could not be denied that some portion of the existing distress arose from 
the extreme heaviness of the taxation which had been forced on the Government 
by the necessity of making provision for the vast expenses of a war in which we had 
been the chief paymasters. It seemed, therefore, obvious that the first measure 
for the relief of that distress should be a diminution of that taxation, and that such 
diminution was rendered practicable and easy by the cessation of the cause of the 
increased expenditure. The question, therefore, between the two parties turned 
not on the question whether such relief should be given, but only on the amount 
of such relief, and on the manner in which it should be afforded.” See ‘‘ The Life 
and Administration of Robert Banks, second Earl of Liverpool, K.G.,’”’ by Charles 
Duke Yonge, vol. ii. pp. 248, 249. 

t The petition against the tax from the city of London was signed by 22,000 
of the principal merchants, bankers, and traders of all parties including directors 


of the great companies. See ‘‘ Diary and Correspondence of Lord Colchester,” 
vol. ii. p. §70. 
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It not only placed it in an extremely awkward position financially, 
but it also proved that its position was by no means secure.® It 
was clear that, if Lord Liverpool and his colleagues were to remain 
in office, they must take immediate steps to reduce expenditure, 
and to propitiate the landowning classes whose influence in the 
House of Commons was paramount.t The step taken presumably 
to achieve the latter object scarcely assisted the former, as the Govern- 
ment, having failed to obtain £6,000,000 from the Property Tax, 
decided not to re-impose the Malt Tax—a decision which involved 
a further loss to the Exchequer, estimated at nearly {£3,000,000. 
Ministers were faced, therefore, with a serious deficit and their 
decision to raise the necessary money by means of a loan did not 
increase their waning financial reputation.{ For the remainder of 
the session, however, they were able to maintain their position in 
spite of the vigorous “ anti-waste”’ campaign which was carried 
on by the Opposition mainly led by Mr. Brougham. These attacks, 
as is not infrequently the case in political warfare, were directed for 
the most part against particular individuals—in this case it was 
generally the Prince Regent §—or against the more glaring scandals 
connected with sinecures, and in no way assisted in solving the main 
problems of unemployment and distress. 

Meanwhile, conditions throughout the country were going from 


© Two nights after the rejection of the Property Tax a direct vote of censure 
on the Government was only defeated by 29 votes, and, had it not been for a more 
than usually intemperate speech by Mr. Brougham against the Prince Regent, 
which disgusted all parties, Lord Liverpool himself was of the opinion that the 
motion would have been carried. Ina letter urging the Prince Regent to come to 
London he explained that ‘‘ the Government certainly hangs by a thread.”” See 
* The Life and Administration of Robert Banks, Second Bari « of Liverpool, K.G.,” 
by Charles Duke Yonge, vol. ii. p. 270. 

¢t ‘‘ The distress was not probably greater in the agricultural than in the manu- 
facturing districts, but the distress of agriculturists was much more serious to 
the ministry. Parliament was a Parliament of landlords and their representatives ; 
and the landed interest had, therefore, special means of forcing their grievances 
on the Cabinet.” See ‘A History of Emer from the Conclusion of the Great 
War in 1815,” by Spencer Walpole, vol. i. p. 410 

} See Hansard, vol. xxxiv. pp. 820-856. Cf. “ The Political History of Eng- 
land, 1801-1837,” edited by William Hunt and Reginald L. Poole, vol. xi. p. 173. 
Ministers might have converted the deficit into a surplus by a temporary suspension 
of the Sinking Fund to the existence of which nearly £15,000,000 of the annual 
expenditure was due, but this simple expedient did not commend itself to Mr. 
Vansittart, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

§ The ‘Prince was at this time carrying out certain improvements to the Pavilion 
at Brighton and building a cottage in Windsor Park. One member of the House 
of Commons when presenting a petition from his constituents in favour of public 
economy expressed a hope that the House “‘ would hear no more of that squander- 
ie and lavish profusion which in a certain quarter resembled more the pomp and 

of a Persian satrap seated in all the splendour of Oriental state, than 
che sober dignity of a British prince, seated in the bosom of his subjects. He hoped, 


too, that they should hear no more of expenditures on thatched cottages that were 
hardly fit for princes.’ 
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bad to worse. The manufacturing industries, for the reasons 
which have already been given, were everywhere paralyzed,®* and 
agriculture was at a standstill. And it was at this moment, when 
the labour market was already overcrowded and employment almost 
unobtainable, that in the interests of public economy the Navy was 
reduced from 100,000 to 33,000 men and the Army considerably cut 
down.t 

The distress was prevalent in all classes of Society ; on all sides 
the most rigid economy was the order of the day ; and, as is inevitable 
at such times, the poor suffered out of all proportion to the rich. So 
long, however, as the price of corn remained low their suffering was 
probably no more acute than it had been during previous periods of 
commercial depression. It was the complete failure of the harvest 
in 1816 which brought about a state of misery almost unexampled 
in the history of this country. An exceptionally cold winter was 
followed by an abnormally wet spring and summer. The crops in 
all parts of the British Isles and in most countries in Europe were 
ruined. As a consequence, the price of wheat and of all kinds of 
grain rose rapidly, and by the end of the year was almost double 
what it had been in the preceding January.t The potato crop also 
failed.§ 

In view of the state of famine which existed, it is not surprising 
that disturbances broke out. Rioting of a serious character began 
as early as May, 1816, in the eastern counties. The starving 
labourers, believing that the lack of bread was due to a conspiracy 
on the part of the farmers, revenged themselves by burning ricks, 
farm buildings and implements, and by breaking into and robbing 


® English goods were reported to be selling for much less in Holland and in 
the ee of Europe than in London or Manchester. See Hansard, vol. xxx. 
p. 1098. 

¢t It is estimated that the reductions in the naval and military establishments 
after the war added 200,000 men to the labour market. 

t ‘In January (1816) the average price of wheat was 52s. 6d. ; in May it was 
76s. 4d. ‘The apprehensions of a deficient crop were universal ; in Germany, 1n 
France, and in the South of Europe. The result of the harvest showed that these 
apprehensions were not idle. The prices of grain in England rapidly rose after 
July ; and at the end of the year, rye, barley, and beans had more than doubled 
the average market price of the beginning ; wheat had risen from §2s. 6d. to 1035.” 
ae “A aoe of the Thirty Years’ Peace, 1816-1846,” by Harriet Martineau, 
vol. i. p. 61. 

§ rom Raby Castle the Earl of Darlington wrote on the 8th of October, 
that ‘ the distress in Yorkshire was unprecedented—that there was a total stagna- 
tion of the little trade they even had—that wheat was already more than one guinea 

er bushel, and no old corn in store—that the potato crops had failed—that the 
harvest was then only beginning, the corn in many parts being still quite green, 
and that he feared a total defalcation of all grain that season trom the deluge of rain 
which had fallen for many weeks, and was still falling.”” See ‘‘ The Life and Corre- 
spondence of the First Viscount Sidmouth,” by The Hon. George Pellew, D.D., 
vol, ili, pp. 149, 150. 
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bakers’ and butchers’ shops. In some cases, notably in the disorders 
at Brandon in Suffolk, at Bury, Cambridge and Ely, the local authori- 
ties were compelled to call in the assistance of the military in order 
to quell the disturbances. In other parts of the country the same 
kind of outrages broke out ; everywhere they can be traced to the 
same economic causes: in Lancashire, in the Midlands, in the 
colliery districts in the North, in the southern counties, in Wales 
and Scotland, hunger and inability to find work were the motive 
forces which led to rioting. 

The poor in the manufacturing districts were literally destitute. 
27,500 persons out of a population of 84,000 were in receipt of 
relief at Birmingham, and the distress in Staffordshire and the colliery 
districts was equally great. In the agricultural parts of the country 
conditions were no better. In one parish in Dorsetshire, 419 out 
of 575 inhabitants were supported by the rates, and in one village 
in Cambridgeshire every individual but one was either a pauper or 
a bankrupt. These may be extreme cases, but a glance at the pages 
of Hansard, or of the Annual Register, will show that on all sides 
the utmost misery prevailed. 

At this period it is difficult to trace any signs of definite political 
—let alone revolutionary—agitation for the reform of the Constitu- 
tion. The destructive work of the rioters appears to have been 
dictated almost entirely by the blind ignorance of despair and want. 
As a rule, too, the conduct of the people was exemplary. The action 
of the colliers who, in July, 1816, harnessed themselves to wagons 
filled with coal and drew them through various parts of the country, 
carrying with them a flag with the motto “ Willing to work, but none 
of us to beg,” was typical of the orderly spirit of the people. Work 
and food were all that the great mass of the population demanded. 
Unfortunately these were the two things with which it was practically 
impossible at the moment to supply them. ‘There are times when 
economic conditions are such that it is beyond the power of any 
Government to alleviate the general misery, and it is usually just at 
such times that a Government is compelled to exercise force for the 
preservation of public order. Lord Liverpool’s Government has 
often been reproached for its severe measures of repression, but it 
is difficult to see any real justification for these reproaches in any- 
thing done by the Government during 1816. It is true that a special 
commission was issued and that thirty-four of the ringleaders in the 
rioting in the eastern counties, to which allusion has been drawn 
in this article, were condemned to death, five of whom were actually 
hanged. But, in view of the serious character of these particular 
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disturbances, and the nature of the punishments inflicted for criminal 
offences at this period, there was nothing particularly unusual in 
the severity of the penalties. Elsewhere, those responsible for 
breaches of the peace were treated with comparative leniency, and 
Lord Sidmouth, the Home Secretary, seems to have behaved with 
considerable tact and good sense, although he did not hesitate to 
support the civil authorities with energy and promptitude wherever 
he believed that a display of force was advisable. 

It is easy now to underrate the seriousness of the situation with 
which Lord Liverpool and his colleagues were faced, and to laugh at 
their political outlook as futile and retrograde. But their critics 
should not forget that these statesmen of the Regency had lived 
through the era of the French Revolution—they had witnessed the 
Reign of Terror and were not prepared to allow political reformers 
to avail themselves of the opportunities afforded by the popular 
distress to spread their propaganda. Just as at the present time 
there is a tendency to attribute to the Bolsheviks almost every breach 
of the peace or social disturbance, so in the early years of the last 
century it was genuinely believed that the Radicals * were responsible 
for all the trouble and discontent among the people. It was possible 
then, as it is now, to exaggerate the power of the extremists, but 
there can be no doubt that towards the end of 1816 and at the 
beginning of 1817 the Government was fully entitled to take a 
serious view of the situation. The agitation throughout the country 
which, as this article has attempted to show, was originally almost 
wholly due to economic causes, had by this time become much 
more political in character. This was notably the case in the North 
of England, in the Midlands and in London where the distress had 
produced a serious state of revolutionary unrest, and where the work- 
ing classes willingly accepted the principles of social and political re- 
form preached by the Radicals as a panacea for all their ills. Most, if 
not all, these principles have now been adopted, and are recognized as 
just and reasonable, but it is not surprising that at the time when 
they were first mooted they were strenuously resisted not only by 
a Tory Government, but also by the bulk of orderly public opinion 
both inside and outside Parliament.¢ It was urged at the time that 


* This was a name recently adopted by a group of obscure persons who for a 
few years had been busily engaged in propagating new political principles among 
the working classes. Their leader was the notorious ‘“‘ Orator’’ Hunt, a friend of 
William Cobbett, whom Sir Samuel Romilly described as ‘‘ a most unprincipled 
demagogue.”’ 

‘“«. . . Burke’s doctrine, that the existing Constitution was sacrosanct and 
that the laws of England must never be changed, had now the sanction of twenty 
years’ acceptance and practice, culminating in the glories of Waterloo. The men 
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the repressive measures adopted by the Government in 1817 to 
suppress sedition, greatly strengthened the more violent section of 
the Radicals, and, in the light of subsequent events, there are doubt- 
less grounds for this contention.* At the same time, it is tolerably 
clear that the extremists had already gained considerable influence 
over the industrial population before the Government decided to 
ask Parliament for exceptional powers, and it may consequently be 
argued with equal force that had not Lord Liverpool andhis colleagues 
acted with such vigorous determination, the efforts of the revolution- 
aries might have been successful. In 1816-1817 the people of 
England were not ready for the vast reforms which were being 
demanded. Had political power then been given to the British 
democracy, the results would probably have been as disastrous as 
they were in France in 1789-1793, or as they have recently been in 
Russia. The moderate reformers would have been swept aside, 
and the whole framework on which the constitutional structure 
was gradually being built would have been cast down with nothing 
to take its place. The ultimate value of political reforms largely 
depends upon the amount of opposition which has to be overcome 
for their attainment. It is in the course of the struggle between 
conflicting ideas that new conceptions of government are gradually 
evolved, the slow development of which, whilst exasperating those 
who are already convinced of their fairness, eventually leads to their 
general acceptance. ‘The excesses of the French Revolution had 
checked the current of reform in England, and it required time and 
labour to set the stream in its right channel again. _ 

At the beginning of 1817 the fear of violent revolution was very 
real and genuine.f From all parts of the country the Government 


who had beaten Napoleon were less than ever inclined to abdicate to the mob.” 
See ‘‘ Lord Grey of the Reform Bill,” by George Macaulay Trevelyan, p. 180. 
The violence of the recrimination between Whigs and Radicals was so great in 
1817-1819 that Mr. Trevelyan asserts that the position of what he describes as 
“‘ the unpopular Government ” was rendered secure by this cleavage among its 
opponents. See Ibid., p. 182. With regard to Lord Liverpool’s Government, 
however, it should be borne in mind that, with the exception of Lord Eldon, the 
Lord Chancellor, it contained no really bigoted Tory and that, in addition to 
Lords Castlereagh and Sidmouth, it included among its members Lord Palmerston, 
Mr. Canning and Mr., afterwards Sir Robert, Peel. 

® See ‘‘ Bamford’s Passages in the Life of a Radical,’ edited by Henry 
Dunckley, vol. ii. p. 14. 

¢ In a letter addressed to the Prime Minister in March, 1817, Robert Southey, 
the Poet Laureate, probably expressed the views of the majority of the non-working 
class population when he told Lord Liverpool that in the metropolis the spirit of 
Jacobinism was so prevalent that “‘ if the fear of the military were withdrawn, four 
and twenty hours would not elapse before the tri-coloured flag would be planted 
upon Carlton House.’”’ He advocated the suppression of *‘ the intolerable licence 
of the press.” It is rather amusing to find that at this particular time the poet 
was compelled to apply to the Court of Chancery for an injunction to restrain the 
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was receiving reports of the growth of sedition and the founding of 
secret societies.* The best known of these were the Spencean 
Clubs, the Hampden Clubs and the Union Clubs. The two latter 
societies, which advocated parliamentary reform, were probably 
entirely harmless organizations, and among their members were 
many peers and country gentlemen. The Spenceans, however, 
who took their name from their founder Spence, a country school- 
master in Yorkshire, were avowed communists, advocating the seizure 
of all land by the State and the division of all produce for the support 
of the people. 

The general alarm caused by the active propaganda carried on 
by these clubs in the manufacturing districts and by the wholesale 
distribution of Radical pamphlets, was further increased by a re- 
crudescence of riots and disturbances at the end of 1816 and beginning 
of 1817. Unfortunate episodes such as the rioting which occurred 
in London after a meeting addressed by Watson, Thistlewood and 
other extremists in Spa Fields in December, 1816, and the firing 
of a shot at the Prince Regent while returning from the opening of 
Parliament on the 28th of January, 1817, following as they did 
serious rioting in Birmingham, Nottingham and Manchester, only 
increased the general uneasiness. 

The Government now presented to Parliament a mass of docu- 
ments “‘ containing information respecting certain seditious meetings 
and practices ’’ which in both Houses were referred to secret com- 
mittees. Both these committees reported unanimously that a wide- 
spread conspiracy designed for the purpose of exciting a general 
insurrection was in existence ; that societies or clubs, so numerous 
that it was impossible to enumerate them, had been established 
throughout the kingdom in order, under pretence of parliamentary 
reform, to infect the minds of all classes of the community with a 
spirit of discontent and disaffection and to hold out to them the 
plunder and division of all property as the main object of their 
efforts ; that among the plans of the chief promoters of this con- 
spiracy were included projects for attacks on all prisons in the 
metropolis on a day to be agreed upon ; that the released prisoners 
were to be armed and exhorted to assume the national tricolour 
cockade ; that attempts were being made to seduce the troops from 


booksellers from selling a revolutionary poem called ‘“‘ Wat Tyler,” which he had 
himself written in 1793 or 1794 when he himself had been a Jacobin. See ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Life of Sir Samuel Romilly,” vol. iii. pp. 284-286. 

® Such societies were formed in the neighbourhood of Leicester, Loughborough, 
Nottingham, Mansfield, Derby, Chesterfield, Sheffield, Blackburn, Manchester, 
Birmingham and Glasgow, and were reported to be spreading all over the country. 
See Hansard, vol. xxxv. pp. 411-419. 
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their allegiance ; that publications of the most seditious and inflam- 
matory nature, tending not only to overturn the existing form of 
Government and order of society, but also to root out those principles 
on which alone any Government or any society could be supported, 
were being circulated to an unprecedented extent. 

Fortified by this authoritative recognition of the dangerous 
nature of the crisis, the Government decided upon a temporary 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and Lord Sidmouth intro- 
duced a Bill for this purpose into the House of Lords on the 21st 
of February. This measure was vigorously opposed by some of 
the Whig leaders, but numerous members of the party, more especially 
those who acknowledged Lord Grenville as leader, supported the 
Government with the result that, although the criticism of the 
Opposition may have shaken public confidence in the necessity for 
the coercive policy of the Ministry, it weakened rather than 
strengthened their own position.® The Suspension Bill was 
speedily carried by large majorities through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and, about the same time, Bills ‘‘ for more effectually pre- 
venting seditious meetings,” ‘‘ for the prevention and punishment 
of attempts to seduce persons serving His Majesty by sea or land 
from their allegiance ”’ and “‘ for the safety and preservation of the 
person of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent,” were passed into law. 

Armed with these far-reaching powers, the Government pro- 
ceeded to put them into force. Its conduct has been severely cen- 
sured, and it is possible that in some cases the administration of the 
various Acts was not beyond reproach. The complaints made at 
the time that spies and agents provocateurs were let loose among the 
Radicals, and that much of the alleged sedition was due to their 
nefarious machinations, have been substantiated to some extent by 
subsequent historians. On the whole, however, the Government 
appears to have acted with considerable discretion, and there is no 
doubt that Lord Sidmouth, who, as Home Secretary, was mainly 
responsible for the preservation of peace and the maintenanceof order, 
was highly conscientious in the use which he made of the extra- 
ordinary authority vested in him. He may have been unduly alarmed 
by the urgent reports which he received from his agents in the 
country, but he seems to have carried out a thankless task with great 
courage and determination. 

The effects of the new legislation were felt almost immediately. 


_ © See the verdict of Lord John Russel] on the attitude of Lord Grey and 
his friends in this debate, quoted in ‘‘ The Passing of the Great Reform Bill,” by 
J. R. M. Butler, p. 31. 
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Everywhere clubs and societies were shut up, and, so thorough was 
the action of the authorities, that many perfectly harmless institutions, 
including the Union Society at Cambridge University, were closed 
down. William Cobbett, whose paper The Political Register was 
the most widely read Radical organ, fled to the United States of 
America, and many of the most seditious reformers found it advisable 
to keep silence. At the same time, it is clear from the acquittal of 
Hone, the bookseller, who on three occasions was prosecuted for 
blasphemous libels and three times found not guilty by the jury, 
that the liberty of the subject was not unduly imperilled. For a 
time also, in spite of the arbitrary powers vested in the Govern- 
ment, the political agitation continued, the outward and visible 
signs of discontent being most apparent in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester and in Derbyshire. In March, 1817, a great public 
meeting was called to protest against the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act and a number of the demonstrators, each carrying a 
blanket, set out for London in order to present a petition to the 
Prince Regent. This expedition, known in history as ‘“‘ the March 
of the Blanketeers,”” ended in a somewhat ridiculous failure, its 
progress being checked by a detachment of Yeomanry and only a 
few stragglers getting as far as Leek. ‘The “ Derbyshire Insurrec- 
tion,’ as it was called, was a more serious affair, and for a short time 
a large part of the country was terrorized by an armed gang of rioters 
who openly defied the law and forced the population to join their 
ranks. The energetic action of a local magistrate, supported by a 
small body of troops, eventually dispersed the rioters and order was 
soon restored. 

By the autumn of 1817 the general situation had greatly improved. 
The harvest was a good one, economic conditions were more favour- 
able, and there was an appreciable increase in the national revenue. 
‘“‘ The materials for disaffection to work upon,” therefore, as Lord 
Sidmouth expressed it in a letter to a friend, appeared ‘‘ less suscep- 
tible than at the corresponding period ” in the previous year. On 
the 28th of January, 1818, consequently, the day after the opening 
of Parliament, the Government introduced a Bill to repeal the 
Suspension Act, which was quickly carried through both Houses.® 

The return to the normal routine of law was followed by a 


* A Secret Committee which was appointed to examine into the working of 
the Suspension Act reported that thirty-seven warrants of detention on suspicion 
of High Treason had been issued by the Secretary of State, and declared that that 
Minister ‘‘ had been fully justified by the circumstances under which they had 
taken place. On the whole it appeared to the Committee that the Government, in 
the execution of the powers vested in it by the two Suspension Acts, had acted with 
due discretion and moderation.” 
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recrudescence of Radical activity, but for a time it assumed a more 
orderly character, and no serious disturbances occurred until the 
end of the year 1818, when a strike of cotton-spinners at Manchester 
led to a riot which had to be suppressed by military force. At the 
beginning of the following year, indeed, the Government, which 
had been returned to power after a General Election the previous 
June, considered the condition of the country so “ flourishing ” 
that it decided still further to reduce the strength of the Army.* 
This optimistic view of the situation, however, was not justified by 
events, for the year 1819 was marked by a series of disturbances all 
over the country, culminating in the ‘“‘ Peterloo Massacre,” which 
led to a renewal of coercive legislation.t 

It has not been the purpose of this article to examine into the 
vexed question of whether or not the repressive measures adopted by 
Lord Liverpool’s Government were justifiable. But it can scarcely be 
denied that they were successful in their immediate purpose. The 
attempt to achieve parliamentary reform by “ direct action” was 
frustrated, and the efforts of irresponsible and visionary agitators 
to make capital out of the economic distress prevailing among 
the people was defeated. But if it was mainly the violence of the 
Radicals which delayed reform, it was the policy of the Government 
which did much to make it inevitable. 

A violent revolutionary upheaval may well have been prevented 
by coercion, but it was impossible by the enforcement of penal 
codes definitely to put an end to popular unrest. The political 
and social grievances of the people at that period were too real and 
well-founded. 

In our own days, when the economic conditions resulting from a 
great war have tested, and are still testing, the endurance and patience 
of the people, there is a certain satisfaction in looking back towards 
the past and in congratulating ourselves that the Government of 
the day—although there is no intention of underrating the mani- 
fold difficulties of its task—is not faced, in Great Britain at any 
rate, with the intensely bitter political agitation which existed 
after Waterloo. 


® In 1816 Parliament had sanctioned an Army of 149,000 men, but of these 
only 49,000 were borne on the home establishment. 

t e actual loss of life at Peterloo did not exceed five or six, although 
numerous people were more or less injured in the disturbance. Much political capital 
was naturally made out of “‘ the massacre,” and the vigorous manner in which the 
action of the magistrates, who ordered the cavalry and yeomanry to charge the 
crowd, was upheld by the Government did much to strengthen the cause of 
reform. Many who were not themselves reformers resenting that which they 
looked upon as an unwarrantable interference with the right of public meeting. 
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THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN SOLDIERS’ 
CHILDREN 


By Mrs. G. H. BELL (JOHN TRAVERS). 


A MAHOMEDAN woman once said to me, “ If you show me a map, 
you must show me the world.” It was a very human demand. 
Not less human is the claim of illiterate wayfaring men-at-arms, 
whose right hands have taught them terrible things, that their 
children should now be mentally armed for the unending battle of 
life, the perpetual struggle for existence. Shrewd men who have 
received the education of travel realize pathetically enough that the 
ignorant are everywhere intellectually disarmed ; are perforce mere 
hewers of wood, drawers of water, tillers of the soil, or gladiators 
and heroes. The history of Punjab soldiers—and the Indian Army 
receives over half of its men from that hardy northern province— 
is distinctly not the history of students. Probably a very small 
percentage of the sepoys and sowars who went overseas during 
1914-1918 could read and write in their own vernacular. But theirs 
is a history of widening horizons, of changing perspectives, of 
enlarged views. In their villages there is a tide which by its ebb 
and flow keeps human minds from utter stagnation in quiet soli- 
tudes; the first ripple moves magically in the glamour of honey- 
moon, for the bridegroom goes far from his homestead to fetch home 
his bride. Then throughout every year there is a coming and going 
of married women who return for brief visits to their fathers’ houses. 
There is always the wave of pilgrimage flooding far out across India 
and beyond her borders and bringing back again to little hamlets 
blessings and disappointments and a wider understanding of the 
‘* heartbreak in the heart of things.” More influential than all is 
the great river that flows into the Army, for sepoys return to their 
birthplace from distant cantonments, foreign lands and bitter battle- 
fields, bringing with them new wine for old bottles. The grey- 
beards and gentle aged mothers reject their ideas emphatically, and 
they look to the boys and girls of the village as vessels that can 
receive them. I sat in a Punjab village in 1917 and gathered around 
98 
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me were young men and veterans who had served in China, Burma, 
Somaliland, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, France and 
East Africa, who had lived in little forts on the North West Frontier 
and in the Alipore Lines of the big city of Calcutta. Those who 
had been any time in France spoke much of its literate peasantry, its 
enlightened women. Boys of that village marched in military 
formation to school and temple, and military words of command 
in English were mother-tongue to them as sons of soldiers. The 
old schoolmaster had taught succeeding generations for forty years, 
turning out uneducated yeomen who, on beccaming recruits, might 
or might not be sufficiently fired with ambition to qualify for pro- 
motion to commissioned ranks in that exceedingly cheap academy 
of little learning, the regimental school.* Did this illustrate a spirit 
of ‘‘ militarism”? If so it was queer soil, for the village was a 
Brahman village, the only man of means in it was a civilian, there 
was no loot in any home; but there were wounds and there were 
the bereaved. ‘The veterans liked to see the youngsters marching, 
liked the prompt obedience it imposed. Were they spiritually 
arrogant as Brahmans? Perhaps, but they were poor and faithful 
soldiers, and as pensioners lived quietly upon their few dry acres, 
and most had served in regiments that recruited Mahomedans and 
Hindus who were not Twice Born, and so had rubbed shoulders in 
cantonments and camps in a way that stay-at-homes could never do, 
since the village housed none other than Brahmans. A civilian of 
that village had desired to give his only son a modern education and, 
being a prosperous man in Government employ, he was able to meet 

necessary expense. The young man eventually qualified in 
London as a barrister, but fell into undesirable ways. When I 
visited his hamlet, he was living at home under a cloud, and not 
earning apenny. His poor old father said, “ I wish I had died before 
this happened,’”’ and I have seldom seen anything more pathetic 
than that home, with its two generations represented by a useful 
greybeard, illiterate women, and the quiet deep young man with his 
volumes of Shakespeare and his socialistic books. A Subadar 
Major was much impressed by the ambitious programme of the 
civilian, but his purse was less well filled, and he had to content 
himself with sending his only grandson to a pretentious and in- 
efficient school at Rawalpindi, from which the youngster emerged 
a “‘ failed for matriculation,’”’ and obtained work in a motor-car 
business. “‘ He is obedient,” his grandfather boasted wistfully, 


® The Esher Committee has recommended oe improvements in the 
standard of regimental schools in the Indian Army. 
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and I do not think he stood a chance of being otherwise, for the old 
man had known how to exact obedience from a regiment of Sikhs, 
Pathans, Punjabi Mahomedans and Dogras. But content he was 
not, for his occupation represented neither prosperity nor social 
prestige. The Subadar Major repented too late, and began to plague 
the commanding officer of his erstwhile regiment to take the lad as 
anaik. In his own little world the officer would have had to endure 
a good many sneers had his long service and success failed to secure 
privilege for the male hope of his family, but war had changed much 
and he remained baffled in his efforts. Thus two loyal old men 
knew heartache over two very discontented young people from whom 
they had hoped great things. 

The unsolved problem of education hit another home in that 
same village very hard. A Ressaldar Major had served in France 
and then retired for age, his only son was following in his footsteps, 
and after serving in France was with his regiment in Palestine. 
When King’s commissions were granted to Indians, the cavalry 
officer was restlessly keen to obtain one for his son. The following 
is taken from a diary in which I jotted down a conversation the old 
man held with me: ‘‘ Washdo Singh has not got the King’s com- 
mission,” he said. “ It is a little the fault of Washdo Singh and a 
little the fault of S———- Sahib. It was my intention to give Washdo 
Singh an education, but the war came while he had still but little 
learning, and S—— Sahib said to me, “ Now is the time to make him 
a soldier. He is young, but it is a great chance for him.’ S—— 
Sahib is my friend. I said, ‘ Sahib, I am ready and Washdo Singh 
is ready.’ I have only one son and I gave him. He has now gone 
to Palestine, and no letter has come for two months, and his mother 
frets greatly. She grows weaker and weaker since this war. Huzoor, 
I went to the depét. Itis not my fault that Washdo Singh has not 
got the King’s commission ; my service is good, my caste is high, 
my family tree is ‘ all right.’ The General Sahib said that Washdo 
Singh was ‘ bilkul teek.’* He said his understanding was good 
and his work was good, but his dictation was bad.’’ The old 
Ressaldar Major gave a very human chuckle, although rueful. 
** Washdo Singh is pucca ‘ soldier’; he is nota babu.”” Obviously 
it is the fault of a son and a sahib, neither of whom can do wrong 
in his eyes, and, the haunting fear of some awful casualty being 
removed by the downfall of Turkey, he is disposed to be content, 
I do not know what young Washdo Singh thought about it, but 
when I stayed at Ajmir and saw the educational advantages enjoyed 

© “ All right.” 
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by sons of nobly-born Rajputs at the Mayo College, I confess I felt 
jealous for the sons and grandsons of fighting men who had no 
school especially suited to their ambitions and desires, and adapted 
to the means of their families. 

The question of schools has been a continual difficulty to Indian 
soldiers so far as my limited experience goes (1904-1919). I re- 
member a long talk I had in 1913 with a Sikh Subadar who was 
greatly concerned over the education of his son. Near his home 
there was only an elementary school, and the middle school to which 
he had sent him as a boarder alarmed him by signs of what he 
considered undesirable political propaganda, so he promptly removed 
the boy and sent him as a day boy to a missionary school in the 
frontier city at the fringe of the cantonment where his regiment 
was stationed. I was impressed by his preference for religious 
propaganda as taught by the Sahib who was head of the school, 
rather than sedition as taught by some Indian schoolmaster! Visit- 
ing a school, where a son of a man in my husband’s regiment was 
being educated, I found the youngsters of the North West Frontier 
Province condemned to study as their text-book for English trans- 
lation, Kingsley’s “‘ Westward Ho!” or Charlotte Yonge’s ‘‘ Book 
of Golden Deeds.” Both these works were alien in thought as in 
tongue, but they had no author’s royalty for publishers to pay. 
Vested rights jostle education even under the fierce shadow of the 
hills of Waziristan! In 1916 a Sikh havildar, who had returned to 
his depdt in India from the front, spoke with indignation of the middle 
school in Lahore city where he had placed his son when going 
overseas. He grumbled that he had returned to find the boy a 
weedy and undisciplined townsman, and stated that he had im- 
mediately removed him from the school. An Afridi officer depre- 
cated to me the sterile ignorance of his own Tirah, but was hard put 
to it to know to which city school in India he should send his strapping 
boy of fourteen. He could not afford large fees, and he mistrusted 
one and all for various reasons. But he fretted and he took that fret 
back with him to the front. 

I have gone over a good many schools in the Punjab accompanied 
by Indian officers, but two occasions stand out in my mind. In 
the first instance, Afridi, Sikh, Punjabi Mahomedan and Dogra 
officers—seven in all—who were doing a turn at their depdét in. 
Lahore Cantonment in January, 1917, accompanied me over Queen 
Mary’s College for the daughters of Punjab Chiefs, and the pre- 
paratory ® school for little boys, which was just across the road and 

® Preparatory for the Punjab chief college. 
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under the same staff of Englishwomen. The purdah pupils were 
absent and the Indian officers were shown over the building by one 
of the English mistresses. They made a slow, painstaking and 
thorough inspection, and their remarks were much to the point. 
The veiled wives of these officers were illiterate women, whose 
social intercourse with Englishwomen had been ail until they made 
my acquaintance when on visits to their husbands’ quarters in the 
lines. None knew better than that little group how much simplified 
intercourse with British officers’ wives would have been had their 
wives been placed early under the influence and teaching of English- 
women in such a school as Queen Mary’s. I do not believe that 
education in their wives would have been an altogether satisfactory 
asset in the domestic lives of those particular officers who were but 
roughly educated men, speaking no English, and reading and writing 
in Urdu and their own particular vernaculars: but their vision was 
not confined to their domestic circumstances ; they looked to the 
future and they remarked freely on what an advantage it would be 
to the daughter of an Indian officer to be educated in such an atmo- 
sphere, “‘ knowing the mem-log at an early age.” ‘The preparatory 
school for boys was of even greater merit in their eyes, and they 
were frankly envious. Appreciative as they were of the good 
organization and content of the place, they remarked most em- 
phatically of all on the safeguards such a school afforded to the health 
of its pupils. More than one of these officers had lost a son who 
died swiftly in a remote home far from all European aid such as the 
regimental hospital had taught the soldiers to desire in illness. 
The Indians were men who had as youths committed their ways 
into the hands of British officers, but there was no school where 
their daughters might come early under British influence and 
guardianship, none to which they could confide their sons, assured 
of a European standard of care. Neither their social position nor 
their financial prosperity put Queen Mary’s College within reach 
of their daughters, or the preparatory school in reach of their small 
sons. Rather a depressed and critical group of officers left that 
pleasant building with me. 

The other occasion which impressed me was the day when I 
went over a school in the Amritsar district, which is strongly sup- 
ported by Sikh officers and which is attended by many sons of Sikh 
soldiers. Two or three Sikh officers who were on the committee 
which supervised the school accompanied me, and the place appeared 
to be excellently run. The Indian schoolmasters were courteous, 
and the feeling as regards the war seemed sound. It was interesting 
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to hear how many subscriptions for the maintenance of the school 
were received from Sikhs fighting on the various fronts. The 
officers who accompanied me generally shouted on entering a 
classroom, ‘‘ Let those who have a father, or a brother, in the Army 
stand up.” Not a few immediately rose, and the remainder were 
rather markedly ignored. They were bashful children when 
addressed by me, and the old Subadar Major of a Sikh regiment 
who was present had a robust way of criticizing all who hung 
their heads, shambled on their feet, or replied in a shy mumble. 
“Are you ill, Khalsa?’ he would roar cheerfully. ‘“‘ Stand up 
straight ; open your mouth wide like mine ; speak with a big voice. 
Colonel Sahibs will desire to be answered after that manner.” The 
elderly folk had a real dread of the possibility of a new generation 
of partially educated boys repudiating in the future the claim of their 
parents to financial support in their old age, and ignoring that system 
of a family budget which furnishes funds for marriages, burials, 
pilgrimages and the freeing of acres from mortgages. I was en- 
couraged by the veterans to proffer the insignificant reward of one 
rupee for the best reply to the question, ‘‘ When you are a man and 
earning money, what will you do with it?” A small imp of seven 
pocketed the coin for his answer, “‘ Half I will give to my parents 
and half to my sons.” The boys were growing up in an exclusively 
Sikh atmosphere ; Sikh parents, fathers and brothers in Sikh regi- 
ments, Sikhs and Sikhs only in the villages which were the sole 
communities within their ken. All other men and women were not 
only strangers but foreigners, 

One critic of education remains vividly in my memory. He 
was a retired Ressaldar of a cavalry regiment of renown in which 
his father and grandfather had served before him, and his son was 
following in his footsteps. He missed the company of British 
officers it seems, and made up his mind to hold mental communion 
with the Sahib-log through the written word. So he learned to 
read and write English. The following was noted in my diary. 
“He reads English with pleasure, but speaks it with difficulty. 
And he takes exception to our history books. He had just read an 
historical work which to his horror confessed us in the wrong about 
this and that. He was too polite to specify. ‘ That is all right 
for me,’ he declared stoutly. ‘I know my sahibs ; but for boys at 
school who know no sahibs it seems to me very bad indeed.’ ” 

The Esher Committee’s report devotes considerable space to a 
pronouncement on the attitude of Indian officers towards the 
education of the rising generation. It says, ‘‘ Our investigations 
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have left us in no doubt that the education of their sons is a matter 
which is greatly troubling the minds of all Indian officers to-day. 
They see the sons of wealthy zemindars and others reaping the 
advantages of an education which costs more than they can afford, 
and which enables the former to go up for Sandhurst and a King’s 
commission or to compete for the many good civil appointments 
now open to Indians. They represent with much force that, as 
Indians are now admitted to positions in the Army which were not 
open to themselves, they have a right to expect that Government 
will not overlook their services, and will make it possible for them 
to enter where the doors are shut to them. We believe that it will 
be much to the benefit of their country if the sons of these brave 
and loyal gentlemen are given opportunities to fit themselves to 
compete on something approaching equal terms with the sons of 
the more wealthy classes.” Memorable words, plainly indicating 
that a need exists, with all the emotions of a claim and a demand. 
The problem of education in relation to the children of Indian 
soldiers cannot be rightly understood without some reference to 
the present position of education in British India. In the census 
of 1911 it was found that under six per cent. of the vast population 
could read and write in their vernaculars, and to-day just three per 
cent. is under instruction. The total number of girls receiving 
education during 1911 was 1,264,189, and of these 452,238 had not 
attained to the stage of reading printed books, and only 53,000 were 
attending schools at which English is taught. India is so poor a 
country that financial difficulties are enormous; the expenditure 
on education works out at 7?d. per head of the population. Of the 
eight millions spent £1°3 millions is provided by missionary bodies 
and charitable endowments, and £2°2 millions is provided by fees. 
Education is voluntary (under the Reforms Scheme it is a “ trans- 
ferred subject”), but in 1919 measures “‘ allowing municipalities 
or other local bodies to enforce primary education ” were passed 
into law in Bombay, Bengal, the Punjab, the United Provinces, and 
Bihar and Orissa. Bombay has a population of 20 millions and 
provided 36,000 combatant recruits during the war; it has nearly 
six per cent. of its boys under elementary education ; it spends in 
direct expenditure on primary schools 64d. per head of the male 
population. Bengal has the same percentage of its boys under in- 
struction; it spends only 14d. per head and furnished only 7,000 
combatant recruits out of its huge population of 45 millions. The 
Punjab, with about three per cent. of its boys attending primary 
schools, spends 2d. per head and furnished 326,000 combatant 
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recruits out of its population of 20 millions during the war, while the 
majority of the pre-war Army was recruited from that hardy northern 
province where the hand knows how to protect the head. Little 
Ajmir with half a million souls gave as many recruits as Bengal. 
The North West Frontier and Baluchistan out of 3 millions gave 
only three thousand less than the teeming province of Bombay. The 
most populous of all provinces (by 2 million inhabitants) is the 
United Provinces, which provided 142,000 combatant recruits. 
From these figures some idea of the distribution of the children 
of Indian soldiers requiring education can be gathered. 

Primary education, in so far as it touches those children, is offered 
to them in humble little schools close to their homes and provides 
them with the necessary knowledge of how to read and write in their 
vernaculars. Thus it lays the foundations of the necessary lines of 
written communications upon which can run back to the patwart 
(village accountant), the lumbardar (headman) and the bhai (brother) 
whomanages the family affairs, instructions and inquiries from a sepoy 
in cantonments, in camp or overseas. And, where the girls are under 
instruction, it ensures their power to maintain private and personal 
touch between mother and absent son, wife and absent husband. 
Such mothers and wives are natural, emotional and vital agitators 
who, when cut off from intimate and exact communication, become 
bewildered, disheartened and discontented, and, if they despair, 
can infect a martial community with their profound unrest. No 
one who saw the human unhappiness which was due to illiteracy 
in the homes of Indian soldiers during the late war can fail to attach 
to the attendance at primary schools of potential soldiers and their 
potential brides a grave and increasing importance. ‘This elementary 
education may leave the characteristics of Indian soldiers’ sons but 
little modified from those of the utterly illiterate sepoys and sowars 
who trusted to the sword and left the pen to the pundit—a fine type 
of man which few will see pass without regret and to which history 
will accord prestige denied to babus—but it will not open doors 
hitherto closed as barriers to the uneducated. Middle schools stand 
for that opening and opportunity. 

The total number of institutions offering secondary education 
is 7500, and the number of pupils is 1°2 millions, but the official 
Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Con- 
dition of India (1918-1919) has not many compliments to pay on 
this score. It says, ‘“‘ Instruction and discipline is generally reported 
aspoor. There is very little control over privately managed schools, 
whose end and aim are generally to get a certain number of boys 
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through the matriculation examination. . . . Owing to the demand 
for education, however bad, the proprietors of schools are able to 
manage their institutions at the lowest limit of efficiency without 
fear of loss of boys. Worse still, since the most necessary ingredients 
of education such as discipline, social life, good physical condition 
and a reasonable standard of class work are not demanded they are 
not supplied. . . . Political agitation often occupies the minds of 
boys to a most undesirable extent. . . . The part played in anarchis- 
tic outrages by pupils and ex-pupils of certain educational institutions, 
primarily in Bengal and to a lesser extent elsewhere, is a lurid 
one.” 

To sum up briefly, the situation confronting Government may 
be thus described: An Indian Army exists whose traditions have not 
been those of learning. Round its homes are simple primary schools ; 
near its hamlets, or beyond walking distance, and so out of reach of 
all save boarders, are middle schools. Among these institutions are 
to be found establishments deserving the adverse criticisms which 
I have quoted above. And in the minds of the martial there is now 
an urgent demand for education for children, undismayed by ex- 
perience, uncontradicted by past glories and dead contents; a 
veritable thirst that insists on being quenched whether the draught 
be wholesome or not. I doubt whether there is any appreciation 
of learning as such. The desire is the desire of a worldly ambition. 

To meet this situation Government has now sanctioned the 
establishment of an institution for the education of sons of Indian 
officers, to be called the Kitchener College, and has also made 
provision at the cost of the State for the education of orphans and 
children of all Indian soldiers of whatever rank, whether combatant 
or non-combatant, who were on the Active List between the 4th of 
August, 1914, and the 11th of November, 1919, and who are now 
in indigent circumstances. It was necessary that the State should 
shoulder the cost, for orphans and children of men permanently 
incapacitated in the war stood in danger of being excluded by sheer 
poverty from all education. Briefly their financial circumstances 
are as follows: their father, if he fell in action, entitled one of five 
persons to a pension of five rupees a month. The eligible persons 
from whom he nominated the pensioner were his father if over fifty, 
his son until he is eighteen, his daughter until she marries (which she 
inevitably does and must then live with her husband’s family), his 
mother, or his widow until she marries again. A high caste Hindu 
widow may never re-marry. A Mahomedan widow is allowed to 
re-marry, but, since marriage is not preceded by acquaintance and 
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courtship, a childless widow, or one past child-bearing, is not likely 
to do so. Purdah women may not work for hire, as by such action 
their purdah would be broken. The family pension of five rupees 
a month feeds one adult and partially feeds another. From the 
family land must come the wherewithal to provide clothes, light, 
fuel, cash, wedding expenses and succour in illness. Where the 
monsoon fails and the land yields nothing for a season, money- 
lenders, savings or village charity are the substitutes for poor-law 
relief and old age pensions. In a family where there 1s a large 
proportion of young children, women and old men, and the holding 
of land is but a small one, life can be cruelly hard. I saw bitter, bitter 
poverty among many soldiers’ families in 1918. Wounded sepoys 
severely disabled had pensions of about six rupees. The pensioners 
knew full well that every child of a fallen British soldier was pen- 
sioned, and their envious comments were fair. ‘The Esher Committee 
recommends that a small pension should be paid to each daughter 
till she marries (she marries at about fifteen), and to each son till he 
is eighteen. The following quotation from the report of that Com- 
mittee cannot be too closely studied, it should be known by heart. 
“‘ Indian officers have represented to us that the present pensions 
are not sufficient to enable the family of a deceased officer to live 
nowadays in even tolerable comfort, or to keep up anything like the 
position that it held in the officer’s lifetime. In the case of non- 
commissioned officers and sepoys they assert that it is not even 
sufficient to keep the widow from the borders of starvation. They 
all lay emphasis on the duty of Government in respect of the sons 
and daughters of men who have lost their lives in its service. On 
the other hand, we recognize the force of the argument that the 
pension is not, as in England, a pension to the widow, but is, as its 
name expresses, a contribution to the family generally by way of 
compensation for the loss of one of its breadwinners, and that any 
attempt to place it on the basis of a widow’s pension as known in 
England fails to recognize the connection of the Indian family with 
the land, and its corporate organization and system of mutual support. 
In reply it may be argued that the recent flood of casualties from war 
and disease has swept away these props and has, at all events in the 
Punjab, produced so many widows and orphans that old customs 
have failed to prevent a large number from coming perilously near 
to great poverty and sometimes to actual hunger. The veil which 
hides the Indian family life from outside intrusion is a bar to that 
perfect knowledge which should precede decision; but we feel 
strongly that any Government which sends a married soldier of any 
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race to a war in which he loses his life should be actually responsible 
for providing a pension sufficient to keep his widow and children 
from want, and should not make its contribution dependent upon 
the intricacies of a family system into which it cannot penetrate.” 
Never were truer words written. As one who, being an officer’s 
wife, was able to meet Indian soldiers’ wives, mothers and widows 
face to face I know how impossible it is for any male Government to 
gauge all the needs of purdah women unless and until they entrust 
official inquiries to a woman who can go into their homes ; but the 
Esher Committee has rightly grasped the most vital need : increased 
family pensions, plus a small pension for each child. Up to the 
present time * no such just and generous measure has been officially 
announced, and this is a fact which cannot be ignored when con- 
sidering the liberal scheme which Government has sanctioned for 
the education of Indian soldiers’ children ; to cram the head and leave 
the stomach empty is poor policy. “ Actual hunger ’—those are 
sombre words ; they fall like a shadow on this page to one who saw 
the people hungering. How dark, deep and hopeless must be the 
pall that falls upon the heart of the Hindu widow of a man who died 
from much privation while a prisoner of war in the hands of the Turks, 
and now sees her children on the “ borders of starvation.” Surely 
the public needs educating on this subject so that its great force of 
opinion may insist on immediate effect being given to the recom- 
mendations of the Esher Committee. 

If those recommendations are accepted and carried out by the 
Government of India, properly nourished children will be able to 
take full advantage of its scheme for their education, which is a fine 
one. Under its rules every child will be entitled to a free primary 
education and a small allowance will be given to cover the expense 
of books. A child will also be entitled to a remission of fees in a 
middle school and to a scholarship of two rupees a month if a day 
scholar, eight rupees a month if a boarder. This will not prejudice 
a child’s right to enter into competition for a scholarship in a high 
school or college, and Government will not interfere with the dis- 
cretion of the guardians of the child as to the institution to which 
he shall be sent. It will be open to the officer commanding any 
military unit to address the deputy commissioner concerned for 
information regarding the education of the children of any man of 
" his unit coming under the category referred to above. Thus the 
poverty of the orphan, the poverty of the children of wounded men, 
the poverty of the children of men who fought and retired on a 

® February, 1921. The Esher Committee made its proposals in June, 1920. 
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pittance, will not close the village school to them and will not prevent 
them from joining the ranks of those pathetic, glorious beings 
“* matriculation passed.”’ 

In addition to the above provision for soldiers’ children, the 
Kitchener College will provide a sound general education under 
military discipline for a considerable number of sons of living or 
deceased Indian officers, and for others satisfying the conditions 
prescribed for the grant of direct commissions ; viz. (a) being of a 
recognized fighting class enlisted in the Army ; (b) being of decidedly 
higher status than the rank and file ; (c) belonging to a family of local 
influence and position; and for the sons of warrant and non- 
commissioned officers who fulfil the conditions (a) and (b). To this 
school orphans will be admitted free and others will be charged 
fees on a sliding scale. The average age of entry will be twelve 
and boys who elect for a civil career will take their examination at 
the end of five years, while a student will qualify for entrance into 
the Army at the age of nineteen after doing two extra years of 
specialized instruction. The establishment will be fixed at four 
hundred students, and the school will be located in some district 
where the climate will permit of work being carried on all the year 
round. The Commandant of the school will be an officer of the 
Indian Army of the rank of lieutenant-colonel, who will be assisted 
by a suitable staff. The Commander-in-Chief will be President of 
the Board of Governors. In picturing this school many may think 
of the Duke of York’s Royal Military School, the Royal Hibernian 
Military School and the Queen Victoria School, Dunblane, which 
are conducted on military lines, the quasi-military organization 
maintained in the Lawrence Military Schools in India, and the Royal 
Military College in Canada which supplies students in considerable 
numbers to civil professions, but those who have not been in India, 
or who have not come into close touch with the bewilderments and 
anxieties of its martial men’s families, will perhaps not see what a 
wonderful work the Kitchener College will accomplish from a 
humanitarian point of view. When an Indian regiment goes over- 
seas the father of a boy at the Kitchener College will know that his 
lad will not be permitted by fondly indulgent women to play truant 
as he would from a day-school within reach of his home; he will 
know that his son in case of illness will receive the European medical 
aid which he most trusts and desires for him, and that when plague 
or cholera is rife in his village the boy is safely out of harm’s way. 
He will be able to communicate with the Commandant, sure that his 
traditions and problems are shared or are familiar. And students 
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at the College when their fathers or brothers are fighting in the Army 
will receive correct tidings in place of rumour, and will be able to 
transmit them accurately to anxious women; they will be kept in 
touch with addresses that will find absent soldiers. I shall never 
forget the Pathan sepoy who said to me the day he took his pension 
and went back to his blood feud across the border, “ How great is 
the peace of regiments!’ ‘To the peace of mind of regiments the 
Kitchener College will make a most vital contribution. Against it 
will be waged bitter political war by all who desire a discontented 
Indian Army, but a loyal Indian Army has earned the right to just 
such a school. 

It is to be hoped that at no distant date some school will be 
opened under Government control and staffed by English ladies, 
where the daughters of Indian officers can be educated. It should 
have small beginnings ; there are a hundred difficulties, prejudices 
and ignorances to be overcome. But the need is there; the work 
requires to be done. Should a girl in such a school be the betrothed 
of an Indian youth who, after training in the Kitchener College, 
receives a direct commission as Jemadar, she will later as his wife 
form acquaintances among the wives of British officers instead of 
being excluded from their society by the barriers of language and 
strangeness. Nor would this entail any relaxation of the customs 
of the purdah, which could be strictly observed. If the wife of an 
Indian holding the King’s commission received such a training and 
education, much would be gained. The loneliness of a King’s com- 
mission ofhcer when serving overseas might become a solitude that 
only those with imagination can understand. His British brother 
officers are foreigners to him, so would be the people of the land he 
served in, and he could not seek companionship among his military 
inferiors in the regiment except during games or in the pursuit of 
sport. An educated wife of his caste and his own outlook would be 
his salvation. But my experience is that many educated Indian 
women do not share that frank friendliness towards, and liking for, 
the British that is so marked a characteristic of Indian soldiers. In 
a school such as I desire to see dedicated to the interests of Indian 
officers’ daughters, friendship for the British would be a natural 
growth, spontaneous, sincere and enduring. 

Ruskin has written, ‘‘ You do not educate a man by telling him 
what he knew not, but by making him what he was not.” In that 
sense the Indian Army has long been a powerful educational factor. 
Ideals have become traditions there. A disabled Indian officer, 
speaking of the brutal ill-treatment of wounded enemies by frontier 
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tribesmen, said cheerfully, “ That is their custom. But when they 
become recruits in regiments they learn the custom of not killing 
the wounded.”’ 

By contrast, during the war German propaganda in Afghanistan 
included lurid accounts of Prussian ruthlessness ; the Afghan was 
to be awed into alliance with Germany by fear, and by seeing his 
own lust for cruelty brilliantly executed. The Afridis have ears 
and eyes for the rumours of Kabul and probably some such evil 
influence accounts for the deterioration in their grim code of honour 
as shown by the news that reached an Afridi officer serving in India 
of the murder of his young daughter just before her marriage. It 
was not thus that the tribesman’s blood feud was carried on of old. 
Formerly the death of a woman would not have wiped out the death 
of a warrior slain by the other parties to the feud. 

In considering the Indian Army and the education of its coming 
generation we must ever remember that “to prepare what will be 
is to utilize what has been.’”’ Travel has already given the Indian 
soldier a “ knowledge which expands thought,” and contact with 
British officers and British military orders has inspired him with 
loyal affection and respect for his King, his sahibs, his regiment and 
the good name of a soldier. Such deep-rooted sentiments will be 
utilized in the Kitchener College while preparing the Indian soldier 
of to-morrow. When that soldier joins his regiment from the 
College, he will take with him seven strong years of training which 
will make him an intensely influential reinforcement to the British 
tradition which has educated Pathan recruits not to kill the wounded 
and which makes no war on women. 

Pensioners and pupils are charges left to us by the Dead of our 
Indian Army. ‘The Dead know no controversy, they never vacated 
Gallipoli, they will not relinquish Mesopotamia, nor take part in 
any exodus from Egypt. In Palestine their dust makes a perpetual 
pilgrimage, and with France and Flanders it forms an unending 
alliance. ‘Theirs is not the kingdom, nor the power, but the glory. 


THE RACE TO THE SEA, SEPTEMBER TO 
OCTOBER, 1914 


By Capt. E. W. SHEPPARD, O.B.E., M.C., General Staff, 
War Office. 


ALTHOUGH a mass of literature has appeared on the various phases 
of the war, there is one period—a most important and interesting 
period—which seems to have been unduly neglected. All British 
students of the war—and since the reintroduction of military history 
as a subject in the promotion examinations, one may regard these 
as an increasing class—know something of the course of events up 
to the battle of the Aisne and something of the first battles in Flanders. 
Between the end of the former on the 15th of September and the 
beginning of the latter about the 12th of October, there exists a 
hiatus which it is difficult to fill in from English published sources. 
As a matter of fact, much the same deficiency exists in French and 
German literature on the war, so that it is not easy to refer the 
reader to any one work or series of works in which the events of 
this period, usually known as the “‘ Race to the Sea,’’ are dealt with. 

And yet the history of these short four weeks should be of interest 
to us. It was full of skilful mancuvring and desperate fighting, 
the outcome of which had an important bearing on the future 
course of the war. For the lines into which the contending hosts 
eventually settled down were those from which our infantry started 
for their attacks on Loos in 1915, on the Somme in 1916 and at 
Arras in 1917; and the development of these British battles was 
thus largely influenced by the results of the fighting of September 
and October 1914. 

It is hoped, therefore, that this short account of this period in 
the war may not be entirely devoid of interest. 

After their repulse at the Marne, the German First and 
Second Armies fell back to the line of the Aisne and there 
stood to deliver battle. Thanks to the arrival of the VII Reserve 
Corps from Maubeuge and later of troops from the Seventh Army 
from Lorraine, which had come up in the nick of time to close 
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the wide gap between these two Armies, the Germans managed 
to hold up the Franco-British attack on the line of the Chemin des 
Dames ridge (north of the Aisne) and the Upper Vesle, and by the 
15th of September it was clear to both the French and German 
Higher Commands that the position there was for the moment 
stabilized. 

Joffre’s plan for the battle of the Aisne had, however, from the 
first been based on the possibility of enveloping the German right 
flank from the west bank of the Oise, and, though the necessity of 
keeping the flanks of the Allied Armies in close contact with each 
other during the action had caused the Sixth French Army to bear 
so far to the east as to prevent this enveloping movement from taking 
place, the moment the opportunity presented itself, he reverted 
to his original plan. There were at this time (16th of September) 
the following forces available to the west of the Oise: The 
ist Cavalry Corps (Bridoux), moving from Péronne towards 
St. Quentin; a group of four Territorial Divisions (D’Amade, 
later Brugére) which, after being driven south-westward from 
Amiens, had returned and reoccupied that town on the rath of 
September; and the XIII Corps, which had been detrained 
north of Paris and was now moving up the west bank of 
the Oise. Joffre therefore directed Maunoury, commanding the 
Sixth Army, to press the advance of this last-named formation on 
Noyon, while the Territorial Group was ordered forward to Péronne. 

But the German Higher Command had also realized the danger 
to their right wing on the Oise and likewise the possibility of turning 
the tables on the Allies by throwing strong forces over to that flank. 
The constant diversion of troops in this direction by either side and 
the rapid extension of the front of combat northward, thus became 
the leit-motif of the forthcoming operations which ended only when 
the wings of the contending armies reached the North Sea. 

The advance of the French XIII Corps on Noyon was brought 
up short on the 17th of September by a violent counter-offensive 
on the part of the [X German Reserve Corps hurried forward 
from Belgium, where it had been employed in observing the 
fortress of Antwerp, the place of refuge of the Belgian Army. The 
French were thrown back from the hills of Lassigny behind the 
Matz, and it became clear that further forces would be necessary if 
any real advantage were to be gained in this quarter. Accordingly, 
on the evening of the 18th of September, General de Castelnau, com- 
manding the Second French Army in Lorraine, was instructed to 
assume command of the troops now being transferred to the new 
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battle area. The XX and XIV Corps were eventually to be sent to 
reinforce the troops already in that area, namely, the XIII Corps 
which was already in action and the IV Corps, which was 
now moving round from the Sixth Army on the Aisne, in order 
to envelop the northern flank of the Germans north of Lassigny, in 
conjunction with a Cavalry Corps under General Conneau. 

The German Higher Command was at the same time sending 
up from Lorraine an Army Staff—that of the Crown Prince Rup- 
precht of Bavaria, commanding the Sixth Army, and two more 
Corps—the XXI and I Bavarian—were advancing from St. Quentin, 
where they had been detrained, on Roye and Chaulnes. These forces 
came in contact with the advancing French XVII and IV Corps and 
cavalry, which, on the 22nd, had forced back Von der Marwitz’ 2nd 
Cavalry Corps from these two places, and were advancing eastward 
towards Noyon and Nesle. The French advance was brought to a 
standstill, and the efforts of the XIV French Corps, which, on the 24th, 
came into line on the left of the IV, to carry the front forward, were 
neutralized by the arrival of the XXI German Corps from Ham. The 
Germans, reinforced next day by the I Bavarian Corps, now, in their 
turn, assumed the offensive. The French XIV Corps was forced back 
from Chaulnes, and in further persistent though costly attacks the 
German Sixth Army, strengthened during the next few days by the 
arrival of the XVIII and II Corps, which were brought into line on 
either side of Roye, drove the French to the west of that town. Here 
the front gradually stabilized, thanks to the fact that Castelnau’s 
Second Army received an additional two divisions to assist it to hold 
its ground ; both sides dug themselves in on the line north of Ribe- 
court (on the Oise) west of Lassigny—Le Quesnoy—Lihons. 

Farther to the north in the Somme valley the rst French Cavalry 
Corps from Péronne which had advanced to the outskirts of St. 
Quentin came into contact with the 4th German Cavalry Corps, which 
was screening the detraining of further units of the Sixth Army that 
had been dispatched to extend the Germanline farther tothenorth. In 
rear of the French Cavalry, the Territorial Group, its orders to move 
eastward having been cancelled, was fortifying a line round Corbie, 
only detachments going forward to Péronne. To this point the 
1st Cavalry Corps now fell back before the pressure of the II Bavarian 
Corps, advancing from the east, and of units of the I Bavarian 
Corps moving agaist the French right flank from the south ; after 
some fighting on the 23rd of September the latter fell back under 
cover of night towards Albert. To the east and north-east of this 
town the Territorial Group had taken up positions, while in the 
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_ Somme valley itself farther south the XX Corps, newly arrived 
from Lorraine, filled up the gap between this group and the left 
of the French XIV Corps near Lihons. 

On the 26th of September the Territorial Group was ordered 
to extend its left yet farther northward so as to cover Bapaume. 
Accordingly it took up the line from Beugny by Le Transloy to 
Ginchy, where it was vigorously assailed the same day by the German 
1st Cavalry Corps and XIV Reserve Corps, which in a series of 
successive attacks forced the territorials back over the region of 
the Somme battlefield of 1916 to the west bank of the Ancre. Here 
they were reinforced by the leading troops of the French XI Corps, 
and the enemy’s progress, which had carried him beyond the sources 
of the Ancre to the line Hebuterne—Monchy aux Bois, was definitely 
checked. After the 4th of October fighting continued for about a 
week in this sector, but, despite the arrival of the Guard Corps on 
the battlefield, the Germans were only able slightly to improve their 
positions, and here also the contending forces betook themselves to 
trenches. 

On the front of Castelnau’s Second Army, then, the opposing 
forces remained facing each other on the general line Lassigny—Roye 
—Chaulnes—Albert—Hebuterne—Monchy aux Bois. From south 
to north the French XII, IV, XIV, XX and XI Corps confronted 
the German IX Reserve and II Corps (from the First Army on the 
Aisne), the XVIII Corps (from Reims), the XXI, I and II Bavarian 
Corps (from Lorraine), the XIV Reserve Corps (from Alsace) and 
the Guard (from Reims). 

Meanwhile to the east of Arras, Conneau’s Cavalry Corps was 
being pressed by the 2nd German Cavalry Corps and the I Bavarian 
Reserve Corps. ‘These had occupied Douai on the evening of the 
ist of October, and the next day were continuing their advance 
north-westward and westward when they came upon French 
infantry in position on the rolling downs between Monchy le 
Preux and Arras ; these were the first units of the detachment of the 
Second Army (later to become the Tenth Army), under Maud’huy, 
which had been formed on the 30thof September from the X and XXI 
Corps and a Provisional Corps (consisting of the 45th, 7oth and 77th 
Divisions). ‘This Army being incompletely concentrated, Maud’huy 
had thrown forward two divisions of the Provisional Corps to gain time, 
and this they succeeded in doing, despite the superiority of the enemy. 
On the 3rd of October the X Corps was ready for action and moved 
forward south of Arras against the German IV Corps. On this and 
the next day there was hard fighting both here and farther south, 
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where the Territorial Group was in action against the Guard Corps. 
To the north-east of Arras the I Bavarian Reserve Corps pressed back 
the left of the Provisional Corps on the Vimy Ridge, and by the 
evening of the 4th the situation appeared to be critical, and even the 
arrival of the 45th French Division on the following day failed to 
restore matters entirely. However, though on the north of Arras 
the Germans were still advancing, the progress of the Guard and 
IV Corps to the south was definitely checked towards evening. The 
near approach of the Germans to the town rendered necessary the 
evacuation of the inhabitants, which was carried out on the 6th, 
despite a heavy bombardment, that continued intense for three 
days. The front lines installed themselves in the eastern suburbs 
of Arras, and the battle gradually died away without either side 
being able to make any important progress. 

On the 4th of October, Foch was entrusted by Joffre with the 
task of co-ordinating the actions of the Second and Tenth French 
Armies, the Territorial Group and the two Cavalry Corps under 
Conneau and de Mitry—in a word, of all the French forces north 
of the Oise. Foch took up his headquarters at Doullens. He 
found that on the north of Arras, as well as on the east and south, 
the battle was becoming stabilized. Since the 1st of October the 
German 1st and 2nd Cavalry Corps had been struggling for 
supremacy with Conneau’s and de Mitry’s horsemen between Arras 
and Lens; on either side infantry had later been brought into 
action, the German I Bavarian Reserve Corps, followed by the 
German XIV Corps and the French XXI Corps. On the 6th, the 
Germans reached the front Carency—Notre Dame de Lorette, which 
proved to be the high-water mark of their advance; the French 
counter-offensive commenced on the 7th, and after three days’ 
heavy fighting the XXI Corps retook Carency and installed itself 
firmly on the line from there to Loos. Here, too, the fighting subsided 
as the battle spread farther and farther to the north, and on the roth 
of October the opposing cavalry had become engaged in the Lys 
plains. The battle front of the Tenth French Army, held from 
south to north by the X, Provisional and XXI Corps, ran from 
Wailly through the eastern suburbs of Arras by Carency and Loos. 
Facing the Tenth Army were the IV and XV German Corps (from 
the Aisne) and the I Bavarian Reserve Corps (from Lorraine). 

On the 4th of October the three German Cavalry Corps (1st, 
2nd and 4th), in all eight divisions, moved forward into the plain 
between Lens and Lille. Opposing them were the three French 
Cavalry Divisions of de Mitry’s Corps which had been ordered to 
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keep up connection between the main French Army and the troops 
of the Dunkirk garrison, pushed forward towards Douai. These 
latter, as already stated, had been forced back westward before the 
oncoming German advance, but the arrival of the French X XI Corps 
enabled a term to be put to their retreat for the time being. A detach- 
ment of this Corps sent up to Lille arrived in the nick of time to 
repulse the attack of the enemy, who had already penetrated into the 
eastern suburbs ; but the pressing call for all available troops to take 
part in the decisive battle then raging on the heights of Lorette 
caused this small force to be withdrawn on the 18th of October. The 
Germans had meanwhile prepared for decisive action against Lille 
with strong infantry forces, a Landwehr Brigade and the XIX Corps 
(Saxons) ; and, on the 12th, after two days’ bombardment the town 
was attacked and forced to capitulate after some fighting. It was to 
remain in German hands for exactly four years. 

Meanwhile farther to the west the French Cavalry, after being 
engaged in rearguard actions for several days, stood fast on the line 
Vermelles—Estaires—Hazebrouck. In front of the cavalry the 
powerful hostile masses of the I, II and IV German Cavalry Corps, 
with the XIV and XIX Corps in support, were concentrating in 
the area Locre—Bailleul—Steenvoorde. Assistance, however, was 
about to reach the heavily outnumbered French ; the British were 
coming into action and the operations were about to enter upon a 
new phase.* 

Thus concluded the first and less known period of the “‘ Race to 
the Sea.” Roughly the position at the end of it was one of stalemate. 
Each side had entered upon it with the intention of outflanking its 
opponent and bringing about a decision in this new field of operations 
which should either reverse or complete the issue of the battle of 
the Marne. It was not to be. Both Armies were so nearly equal in 
skill, manceuvring power and valour, that they neutralized each other, 
and where they clashed, there, except for minor modifications of 
position, they remained locked, unable to advance, unwilling to 
retire. 

Nevertheless, the advantage from the strategical point of view 
must be considered to have remained at the end with the Allies. 
The essence of the German plan of campaign was that a decision 


* During this second phase the advance of the British forced back the 
Germans to the high ground west of Lille, while the extension of the Allied left 
caused by the transference of the British I Corps from the Aisne, the arrival in 
the Ypres area of the British 7th Division and the 3rd Cavalry Division after their 
withdrawal through Belgium, and the occupation of the line of the Yser by the 
Belgian Army, completed the prolongation of the battle line to the sea. 
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should be forced in the West before France could fully utilize her 
man-power, before Great Britain could make her presence felt on 
land, before Russia could become an effective military make-weight 
in the East. The hopes based on this plan received their death- 
blow at the Marne, and the recurring series of stalemates in the “‘ Race 
to the Sea”’ were so many additional nails driven into their coffin. 
By the end of the battles in Flanders the German General Staff had 
to admit that its original scheme of operations was no longer applic- 
able to the situation, and that another must be adopted in its place. 
The results of the new plan—defensive in the West, offensive in the 
East—are well known, but a description of them is not relevant to 
the purpose of this article, which is merely to fill in in outline 
an important gap in military history and to assist the student in 
gaining a connected idea of the actual course of the all-important 
campaign of 1914. 


THE LIMITED OBJECTIVE 
By Lrevut.-CoLoNeL, H. Rowan-Rosinson, C.M.S., D.S.O., R.G.A. 


IN his elaborate defence of the German General Staff von Kuhl 
complains that the losers are always held to be wrong.* The critic, 
however, will not admit a judgment by results. He will neither allow 
the German Staff to be necessarily wrong nor the Allies to be un- 
questionably right, but will analyse the causes of success and failure. 
Just now, of course, authors are lavishing praise on the methods of 
the successful leader. It is advisable, however, to watch and, if 
need be, to criticize their pronouncements lest the common accept- 
ance of fallacious deductions by contemporary writers should 
mislead the future historian. 

The method of attack with a limited objective which was adopted 
generally by the Allies, and which was utilized by Marshal Foch up 
to the end of the war, is a case in point. It has received unstinted 
praise from Sir Frederick Maurice in his admirable account of the 
final operations in the Western theatre,f and, as the high authority 
of this writer may go far to confirm in the public mind the general 
impression of its soundness, it is proposed in this article to examine 
somewhat closely the advantages and disadvantages of this manner 
of conducting an offensive operation. 

A limited objective, from the tactical point of view, may be 
defined as a position which troops have been ordered to capture and 
consolidate, and from which no advance is to be made, except 
possibly by raiding or exploiting detachments, without further 
orders from the Higher Command. Strategically it implies an 
operation which does not include in its scope the total destruction 
of the enemy’s forces, but which is undertaken with a view to 
effecting some improvement in the general situation. 

An attack of this kind has always had a place in war, but it has 
generally not been employed by great leaders except for minor and 
siege operations. It first began to play an important and definite 
role in the recent war after both the French and British had suffered 
very heavy losses in offensives in position warfare launched with 

® See ‘“‘ Der deutsche Generalstab,”’ by General der Infanterie von Kuhl. 
on See “‘ The Last Four Months,” by Major-General Sir F. Maurice, K.C.M.G., 
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practically unlimited objectives. Troops carried on by the ardour 
of the attack, either penetrated on a narrow front deep into the 
enemy’s positions, and, receiving no support on either flank, were 
destroyed or captured ; or they pushed forward in loose and scat- 
tered formations which made their continued success impossible 
and opened the way for a hostile counterstroke. Time after time 
positions which had been captured at great cost were retaken by the 
enemy with ease, because of the disorganization resulting from 
heavy losses, absence of control, lack of artillery support and doubt 
as to further objectives. Hence the limitation. 

But was not the cure worse than the disease ? To make all the 
preparations for the attack, to suffer all the losses, and to know that, 
owing to restraint at the moment of victory, a restricted success only 
could be attained in lieu of the unlimited profit insisted upon in 
ancient doctrines ; to see the enemy in full flight and not to be able 
to pursue ; to know that, as soon as the objective had been gained, 
the enemy would turn every gun within range on to the new position, 
and that losses might then be suffered far in excess of those incurred 
in the attack ; all this was heartbreaking. And more, it conflicted 
with a great principle—the fruits of the application of which were seen 
in such victories as Ulm, Auerstadt and Sedan—that, in order to 
secure a decision, the enemy’s line of communication must be 
effectively threatened. There are occasions indeed when limited 
objectives may be sound: to gain some dominating point or area ; 
to bring pressure with weak numbers at non-vital points; in the 
preliminaries to more important movements ; in the work of covering 
detachments; to keep men’s spirits from stagnating. But, for 
great operations, another solution should be sought. 

This truth might well have been perceived in the Great War, 
when it was found how admirably the limitation of objectives was 
suited to the schematic mind of our chief opponent. The German 
knew exactly what was going to happen, and consequently was able 
to direct the whole of his great powers of organization to the necessary 
combative measures. To the set piece he replied by a set piece. 

Some improvement might have been effected either by making 
the final objective never nearer than the enemy’s heavy gun-line, or 
by making arrangements to exploit success so as to capture or destroy 
his heavy guns. There are but few soldiers who cannot recall some 
disappointing day when a highly successful limited offensive has 
left the enemy’s heavy artillery wholly at the mercy of the assaulting 
infantry, and when, nevertheless, the said artillery has either escaped 
without loss, or remained in position and executed a demoralizing 
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bombardment of the captured position. Take, for example, that 
most skilfully-planned action of Hamel, in July, 1918, where it was 
first revealed to our astonished Army that the Germans were beaten. 
On that occasion so complete was the domination obtained by our 
artillery over the enemy that a tank which, on reaching the final objec- 
tive, broke down on the summit of the highest hill in the captured line, 
remained there for an hour, whilst its personnel carried out the neces- 
sary repairs without being shelled, although it afforded an ideal target 
to any gunner within range to front and flank. A mile or so ahead in 
the long Warfusée Valley lay the mass of the enemy’s artillery through 
which the German infantry had for the most part retired. These guns 
were at the mercy of exploiting detachments, but the enemy was 
allowed to remove them undisturbed. Here was a case of an admir- 
ably conceived offensive rightly limited, because it was only intended 
to capture ground needed for the execution of important operations 
which the Army was not yet prepared to undertake. The arrangements 
made for this attack were so complete and effective that copies of the 
orders issued were distributed later on to all corps as a model for the 
execution of similar enterprises. Success, however, in such fullness 
came as a surprise, which resulted in failure to draw profit from the 
advantages gained. The horse went to the post trained to the hour. 
He won his race, but was not carrying quite enough money. In the 
later battles arrangements for exploitation were but seldom omitted, 
and, generally speaking, an improved system of advance, such as that 
known as “‘ leap-frogging,” by which fresh attacking troops were 
passed through troops who had captured a position, enabled more 
distant objectives to be attained. 

Study should not, however, be directed to the execution of such 
operations, but rather to the elimination of those disadvantages and 
difficulties already mentioned which are inherent in unlimited 
offensives. Organization beyond the earlier objectives might have 
been improved by insistence on a more adequate control of the 
operation, that is, by pushing up the higher leaders and staffs, either 
or both, as the battle progressed. With responsible officers on the 
spot the decision as to advance or consolidation could have been 
taken, further objectives defined, assistance given or demanded on 
the flanks, and advances made only when possible from a broad base. 
Such a method, however, might have entailed a great sacrifice of expe- 
rienced officers ; and the loss of three particularly valuable divisional 
commanders—Capper, Thesiger and Wing—at the battle of Loos 
seemed to demand the exercise of considerable caution in this respect. 
Whether or not this caution was carried to an extreme is a matter 
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for careful consideration. The effect of the personal, as opposed to 
the telephonic, intervention of higher commanders at critical periods 
in order “‘ to teach the doubtful battle how to rage ’’ is great. ‘‘ Mais 
si la victoire était un moment incertaine,” said Napoleon on the 
eve of Austerlitz, “‘ vous verriez votre Empereur s’exposer aux 
premiers coups.” The arrival of Wellington in view of his whole 
Army at the battle of the Pyrennees caused a shout of welcome that 
brought Soult’s victorious advance to a halt. But there is no need 
to study psychology or military history for information on this point ; 
the principle is operative not only in war, but also in daily life. 

It is true that there was a great shortage of experienced officers 
both for commands and for staff appointments, but the performance 
of the Australian and Canadian Corps, in which, generally speaking, 
political reasons led to the exclusion of the regular staff officer, 
points to the conclusion that the higher military art might also have 
been found in sufficient measure among British civilian soldiers had 
a heavy, but possibly justifiable, loss of general and staff officers 
occurred. The hat of red and gold was designed to replace the 
knightly banner, a sign to which all might turn for help and guidance 
in the hour of danger, and it ceases to possess a raison d’étre when 
seen only in a dark dug-out by the light of a sputtering candle, more 
especially when communication with the front line is of a particularly 
fragile nature. Personal intervention might, of course, have been 
easily overdone with unfortunate results, but actually it does not 
seem to have been carried far enough. 

The tank may solve the difficulty of personal control in the future. 
Brigade and possibly even divisional headquarters may be established 
in these land-battleships, and we may yet, without further argument, 
renew the day of the leader who leads as well as directs, of which we 
had an example in the tank leadership at Cambrai. ‘Tanks will also 
be built to tow or convey field guns across every kind of country, 
and will thus facilitate the provision of continuous artillery support, 
the lack of which has hitherto been considered a great bar to a pro- 
longed advance. 

At the time the limited objective was in vogue we had fallen into 
the line of a vicious circle. Attempts to pierce deep and complicated 
trench systems had proved unavailing. The only hope of pene- 
tration appeared to lie in first crushing them out of existence. So 
more and more artillery, heavier and yet heavier guns were produced. 
Bombardments had necessarily to begin long before the attack, and 
so the enemy got plenty of notice of the impending operations. 
Hence his reply was so powerful as to necessitate all sorts of visible 
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arrangements, such as assembly trenches, for the assaulting infantry. 
A number of causes were thus intensifying, as they successively 
became operative, the impossibility of effecting a surprise; the 
certainty of severe losses; the destruction of telephonic and road 
communications ; the effacement of natural features; the power 
of the enemy to construct rear lines and to assemble counter-attack 
divisions ; all effects which rendered more and more hopeless the 
chances of a decisive victory. Concentrations were easily effected, 
but could not be effective without surprise. The Austrians sur- 
mounted the difficulty to a great extent in their autumn offensive in 
1917 by omitting the preliminary registration and bombardment ; 
and this example was largely followed in later battles. Certainly 
by bringing into play the three factors of personal control, artillery 
support and surprise, it should be possible in the future to dispense 
definitely with limited objectives. 

How far unlimited offensives, which have only met with a 
modicum of success, should be pushed will always be a matter for 
careful consideration. But, generally speaking, the exploitation 
of successes, when the main scheme has clearly failed, is more 
dangerous strategically than tactically. Charles XII. should have 
withdrawn long before Poltawa; Napoleon should have halted at 
Smolensk in 1812 ; but history teems with instances, such as that of 
Kuroki at Liao Yang, where detachments, seemingly in desperate 
straits, have, by their unflinching resolution, achieved astounding 
tactical results. 

The late ‘Secretary of State for War once said: “ The old 
wars were decided by their episodes rather than by their tendencies. 
In this war the tendencies are far more important than the episodes. 
Without winning any sensational victories, we may win this war.” 
This accurate forecast was delivered during the period of trench 
warfare. The speaker probably regarded trench lines as very 
difficult to break and thought the conflict would resolve itself into a 
test of endurance and tenacity, which are two of the outstanding 
qualities of the British race. Possibly, too, he regarded the German 
as thrown permanently on the defensive after the battle of the 
Marne—a defensive which would require the finest combinations to 
pierce,—and doubted whether we possessed sufficient imagination 
and skill for the task. 

Mr. Churchill’s forecast was right : we won the war, and without 
any sensational victory. But can we congratulate ourselves wholly 
on the result? Where are the spoils of war? There is indeed 
the pride of a great and noble achievement, but otherwise there are 
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no gains, except such as throw upon us additional responsibility and 
unavoidable expense. Instead, a bequest from our dead to rebuild 
and maintain a ravaged Europe even to the support of our ancient 
enemies, and that with vastly diminished resources in men and 
money. What we wanted were more of the episodes—some early 
and astounding victories by which our enemies could have been 
defeated, but not ruined, by which their militarism might have been 
crushed, their arrogance shattered and the world have been all the 
better for it. The lessons written large on every country on the 
Continent are that war is now, more than ever, the last resource, but 
that, when unavoidable, the sooner it be brought to a final decision 
the better for the world at large; and that the wearing-down 
process is to be avoided, as a two-edged sword dangerous to both 
parties. 

These matters are clearer now than in the early days of the war, 
and it is easier, far from the toil and the turmoil, to judge of the 
means that might have proved effective in bringing about the desired 
end. The whole world, not only of soldiers, but also of inventors, 
scientists and brain-workers of every kind, was directing its mind 
and energy to the penetration of an entrenched line, but in vain. 
In the end the victors conquered largely by the wearing-down 
method with the lamentable result, already indicated, of a ravaged and 
famished Europe. Yet there were opportunities for decisive success 
even during the period of trench warfare : for the Germans, in their 
first use of gas ; for the Allies, in their first use of tanks. In neither 
case was a good horse backed heavily enough, though private trial 
had given sufficient indication of the probabilities of high success. 
Napoleon was surprised by the extent of his success at Jena, but 
he was ready to utilize it to the utmost. 

The Allies, imbued throughout with the spirit of the offensive, 
continued to make attacks with limited objectives up to the end of 
1917. In the latter half of that year the system showed itself at its 
worst on the bloody fields of Flanders. During the same period, 
however, the brilliant attack at Cambrai was launched—a battle 
conceived on a wholly different plan and offering high promise of a 
final break with vicious methods. ‘There the knot was cut mainly 
by tanks in a sufficiency never before available. In Flanders it had 
indeed been intended to try the method of turning the enemy’s 
seaward flank, a means of attaining decisive success in accordance 
with old-time strategy, but conditions beyond our control prevented 
the attempt. 

What form the future battle may take is, as ever, hard to forecast. 
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The contests of guns and armour, attack and defence, have swayed 
backwards and forwards from time immemorial, attack always 
emerging finally triumphant. It looks for the moment as if tanks 
and aeroplanes have got the better of wire and machine guns, but 
it would be unsound to dogmatize. At the end of the war the 
German was a weaker fighter than at the beginning ; and he did far 
less work. It was, therefore, easier, east of Amiens in 1918, to 
break his spirit, his trenches and his wire than in earlier days at 
Loos, Arras or Messines. We may be pitted at the opening of a 
campaign against stout hearts, hard workers and new devices, and 
may feel driven by early failures once more to the system of limited 
objectives. But this inclination must be firmly resisted. Into the 
nebulous regions of the future we may confidently take one lesson 
culled not only from the most recent, but also from all other wars, 
namely, that, for a main operation of war, there should be no limita- 
tions, and every arrangement should be made in advance to turn 
such success as may be gained into an overwhelming and final 
victory. 

It was stated earlier in this article that General Maurice appears 
to be a whole-hearted supporter of the limited objective system as 
expressed in the actions of Marshal Foch. In the very excellence 
of his work there lurks the danger, however, that military opinion 
may be tempted to accept, without question, his ideas on this par- 
ticular point, because of the obvious soundness of his views on many 
other matters upon which he touches. The following extracts are 
given from his book to make clear the line of argument :— 

“‘* But, General, if the Germans do make their great attack what is 
your plan?’ Foch answered by striking three rapid blows, with his 
right, with his left, and again with his right, following these again by 
launching out a vigorous kick. There was the principle of the art 
dramatically described . . . (p. 86). 

. Asa principle he determined not to be drawn into a protracted 
struggle, not to attempt the great break-through until the enemy’s reserves 
were exhausted, and he proposed to exhaust these reserves by a series of 
limited punches. Hence the three short sharp blows, followed by the 
big kick. . . . He himself has said that all he had in his mind when he 
delivered his first punch on July 18 in the second battle of the Marne 
was to relieve Paris, and that the purpose of the second punch, made by 
Haig on August 8, was to relieve Amiens . . . (p. 87). 

** All other generals on the Western front had tried the big kick too 
soon. . . . In the spring of 1918 Ludendorff had made a great advance 
in battle tactics, but he committed the mistake of aiming from the first 
at a break-through, and he allowed himself in each battle to be drawn too 
far by his early success, so that he was too late and too weak when he was 
ready for the Friedensturm .. . (p. 88). 
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“‘ Now, as I have explained, the principle upon which Foch had deter- 
mined to act was to deliver a series of punches each with a definite but 
limited object. His idea was to press the enemy as long as he gave way 
before the punch, but to avoid a slow protracted struggle when the 
German resistance began to harden ”’ (p. 100). 

Marshal Foch in four months’ fighting won victories for the 
Allies which brought in 385,000 prisoners and 6615 guns. And he 
forced the enemy to sue for peace. It would seem captious to cavil 
at methods by which such wonderful results were apparently 
achieved. There were, however, at that time, many influences 
working together for victory : the remorseless determination of the 
Allies in their will to conquer; their immense superiority in men 
and material on every front in the closing stages of the war; their 
vigorous propaganda campaign; the blockade; the taint of 
Bolshevism in Germany—the last three causes tending to kill the 
militarism of the German nation and to weaken the discipline of the 
German soldier which had proved such a sure prop through the 
years of strenuous warfare ; unity of command ; the strong person- 
ality, the will to conquer, the skill, the optimism of Marshal Foch 
himself and his fine application of the principles of concentration 
and surprise; the splendid training, the grit and keenness of the 
boy-conscripts who were reinforcing our depleted ranks; the fine 
fighting of the Americans whom the Germans had affected to scorn. 
This does not exhaust the list, but enough has been said to show 
that many military mistakes might well have been perpetrated and 
the war brought to a victorious conclusion nevertheless. 

The question of the soundness or otherwise of Ludendorff’s 
great stroke on the 21st of March, 1918, has been often discussed. 
It may suffice here to express the opinion that far from committing 
a mistake in ‘‘ aiming from the first at a break through,” Ludendorff’s 
action in this respect was fully justified both in principle and by the 
measure of his success. In fact, the essential aim of every grand 
attack should be the early attainment of a decisive victory. 

It is possible that General Maurice is wrong in his reading of 
Marshal Foch’s mind. It seems as if the simplest explanation of 
the Allied Commander’s actions is that at first he was applying the 
strongest weapon of the defence—the strategic counter-stroke—and 
that the limit in its operation was due to the trammelling effect of the 
still powerful tentacles of trench warfare and to a failure to appreciate 
the reduced fighting value of the German soldier. The greatest 
optimist, the man who had a greater faith than any other leader on 
the Allied side, military or political, not only in ultimate but in 
approaching victory, was taken by surprise at the sudden weakness 
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of his opponent. Otherwise, he might have played at once for 
higher stakes than the relief of Paris and of Amiens, and so have 
achieved decisive success independently of those other factors which 
were gradually enforcing the submission of Germany. 

If, however, General Maurice is correct in his judgment, and 
Marshal Foch deliberately employed the method of the limited 
objective, then the Allied Commander exposed his troops to the fate 
that befell the Carthaginians owing to Hannibal’s inaction after 
Cannae ; and condemnation of the method may, moreover, be found 
in the last chapter of the book already quoted. The author there 
discusses the reasons ‘‘ Why did we not at once follow up the 
advantage which we had gained at such cost?” And then gives 
the answer : “‘ Everywhere I was told that the Allied Armies which 
were on, or were marching towards the Meuse, had on the 11th of 
November reached, or very nearly reached, the farthest limit at 
which for the time being they could be kept regularly supplied. . . . 
Even before our victorious advance began the state of the railways 
and the amount of the rolling stock in France had caused anxiety. . . . 
Every railway-bridge, large or small, was blown up . . . the destruc- 
tion of the roads by the Germans was as thorough as their destruction 
of the railways. . . . This being the situation at the front at the 
time when the Armistice was signed . . . it is obvious that a great 
and rapid advance . . . such as might have brought about the com- 
plete destruction of the German armies ... was out of the 
question.” 

Prior to the 8th of August, however, no preparation had been 
made by the Germans for the thorough destruction of roads and 
railways. It was the discovery of their relative weakness on that 
“ Black Day” that rendered such action necessary. Ludendorff 
realized that he had but narrowly escaped disaster, and made up 
his mind at once to limit the operation of any future defeat. 

Marshal Foch was aware of the railway difficulties and, from 
experience of the withdrawal of the Germans early in 1917, he knew 
how thorough were their methods in the destruction of communi- 
cations. A succession of limited punches, however successful, 
would give the Germans plenty of time to cover their retreat by the 
blowing-up of bridges, and would bring about a situation which 
the Allied railway staff would be unable to tackle. It would seem, 
therefore, that the time for the restricted offensive and for exhausting 
the enemy’s reserves had passed, and that the actual situation and its 
probable developments were demanding the battle without a morrow, 
and for that the extension of every power to its fullest striking limit. 


THE GERMAN CAMPAIGN IN THE WEST, | 
AUGUST, 1914 


CoMPILED BY THE HISTORICAL SECTION (MILITARY BRANCH) Com- 
MITTEE OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE FOR COMPARISON WITH THE || 
FRENCH PLAN OF OPERATIONS, AUGUST, 1914.* 


THE text of the German plan of campaign in 1914 has not yet been 
disclosed ; sufficient extracts and summaries of it have, however, 
been given to the public in German General Staff monographs and 
the books of various German generals and general staff officers, fory, 
the general scheme and the instructions to the army commanders-% 
to be fairly well pieced together. Y 
It is the purpose here to deal only with the portion of the plan “% 
that affected the Western theatre: the evolution of that plan, and 
the changes in the situation and conditions which in a war on two 
fronts led the Germans to the decision to attack in the West and to use 
only small forces on the Eastern frontier, will not be examined. It 4 
may, however, be mentioned, as a matter of historical interest, that 
in 1879 and 1880 von Moltke the Elder came to a conclusion which 
was the opposite to that of his successors, and worked out his plans 
to take the offensive against Russia and stand on the defensive against 
France. He was prepared to retire in the West, if forced, and 
hoped 


“* after the French had weakened themselves before Metz, Strasbourg, and 
Mainz, and by having to guard long lines of communications and passages 
over the Rhine, that equilibrium would be sufficiently restored to fight 
the decision to a finish on the Main.” fT 


The plan put into execution in 1914 was evolved by Graf von 
Schlieffen and came into force in 1905. His successor as Chief of 
the Prussian General Staff, von Moltke the Younger, adhered to it, 
except in some details, to which attention will be drawn.{ The plan 


® The French Plan of Operations, August, 1914, appeared in the January 
number of the Army Quarterly. 
¢ See “‘ Der deutsche Generalstab,” by General der Infanterie von Kuhl, 
Pp. 157. 
~ Against Russia, Schlieffen allotted ten active and reserve divisions, two 
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was exceedingly simple: the main strength of the German forces— 
the First, Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Armies—s5 active and 
reserve divisions, with 7 cavalry divisions, and followed by 174 Land- 
wehr brigades and 64 Ersatz divisions *—pivoting on the fortified 
area Metz—Thionville, were to wheel through Luxembourg and 
Belgium against France, and envelop the left wing of the French 
Armies. The Sixth and Seventh Armies, under the senior army 
commander—who in 1914 was Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria— 
were to advance against the Moselle, below Frouard, and the 
Meurthe, and hold the- French forces there assembled fast, and 
prevent any of them from being transferred to the left wing to oppose 
the main German advance. If the enemy attacked the two armies 
on the left with superior force, they were to retire to the Nied position 
east of Metz, and hold a line there, supported on either flank by the 
great fortresses of Metz and Strasbourg. The Seventh Army was 
given the additional task during the initial deployment of protecting, 
as far as it could, Upper Alsace and southern Baden. In the case 
of a French attack from Belfort, which seemed probable: if it was 
undertaken with weak forces, they were to be driven back “‘ in order 
that the land may not be abandoned without protection to any 
hostile enterprise.” If superior French forces advanced, the 
Seventh Army was to retire on Strasbourg. Von Schlieffen allotted 
nine divisions, three cavalry divisions and local troops to the Sixth 
and Seventh Armies ; in 1914 there were ten and seven divisions in 
these Armies, respectively—a total of eight more than Schlieffen 
proposed.f It would appear that in the meantime, the Germans had 
obtained at least some knowledge of the French plan. In the case 
that the enemy advanced in superior force between Metz and the 


Vosges, ft 


“The directive of 1914 to the Fifth Army prescribed that it was to be 
constantly prepared, in co-operation with the Fourth Army, to advance 
towards the south.”’ § 


cavalry divisions and seven Landwehr brigades ; von Moltke, in 1914, left much the 
same force on the Eastern frontier: nine divisions, one ca division, one 
Landwehr corps and three Landwehr brigades. (Foerster in ‘‘ Graf Schlieffen und 
der Weltkrieg,” p. 13.) 
® These were the numbers in 1914 5 in 1905 Schlieffen had 53 active and 
reserve divisions, to be followed by 194 Landwehr brigades and 16 Ersatz divisions 
as soon as they were formed. (Foerster, pp. 17-18.) Von Kuhl’s figures agree, 
except that he gives reserve corps in 1905 two divisions each, which Foerster 
points out all had not. A complete order of battle in 1914 is given by General 
von Hausen, Commander of the Third Army in “ Marnefeldzug,” pp. 244-245. 
The above is condensed from von Kuhl, pp. 178-180. 
As the French First and Second Armies were ordered to do. 
§ Von Kuhl, p. 180. 
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Should the French not make a great attack in Lorraine, arrange- 
ments were made to transfer the Seventh Army by rail to the right 
flank of the forces. 

It will be seen, therefore, that of the additional nine divisions 
which became available between 1905 and 1914, eight were allotted 
to the Sixth and Seventh Armies, whilst one division was transferred 
from the Russian frontier to the right wing, which also got one new 
division. 

Possibly von Schlieffen would have taken the risks in Lorraine 
and added the nine divisions to the Western wing ; for according to 
his son-in-law, General von Hahnke, he murmured as he lay dying : 
** It must come to a fight. Only make the right wing strong.” * By 
trying to protect the Reichsland, von Moltke failed to observe the 
principle of superior force at the decisive point, and, as far as one 
can judge by after events, thereby lost the war. 

Four divisions of the right wing were detailed to press on to the 
coast “ direction Calais.” + ‘Two of these were detained a few days 
in Sleswig to act in conjunction with local forces against a British 
landing there. f 


Von Schlieffen “ took into account participation of the British in the 
war with 100,000 men. A landing in Jutland he did not think probable ; 
it was more likely that they would operate in conjunction with the 
French.” § 


It was no doubt because von Schlieffen had thus expected the 
arrival of the B.E.F. that von Moltke the Younger declined the offer of 
the German Admiralty to interrupt its transport to France ; || all must 
go “according to plan.” To provide for the British landing at 
Ostend, Dunkirk, Boulogne, on the flank of the German wheel, the 
right of the German line was to be echeloned back. 

The concentration areas of the German Armies are given in a 
General Staff Monograph § as under :— 


First Army behind the neutral peninsula formed by the Dutch 
province of Maastricht ; with the south-west corner of its area close 
to Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Fourth Army in and east of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg ; 
with the Second and Third between it and the First. 

Fifth Army behind Thionville—Metz. Sixth and Seventh 
Armies between Metz and Strasbourg. 

® Foerster, p. 24 Pa Von Hausen, p. 244. { Tappen, p. 16. 


§ Von Kuhl, || See Army Quarterly, No. 1, p. 189. 
¢'D De Schlacht bei Longwy,” Skizze r. ae 
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From the concentration areas a slight wheel forward was to be 
made to the line Liége—Thionville ; after which orders for a 
general advance would be issued. 

The instructions given to the First Army * (eight active and six 
reserve divisions and three cavalry divisions) were— 


“The main strength of the German forces will go forward through 
Belgium and Luxembourg. ‘Their advance is conceived as a wheel round 
Thionville—Metz as a pivot. Should Belgium oppose their passage, 
Liége will be taken by the Second Army, in order to free the roads required 
for the advance which are blocked by that fortress. For this purpose the 
11th Infantry Brigade of the III. Corps and the 14th of the IV. Corps 
of the First Army are placed at the disposal of the G.O.C. X. Corps. 
The First Army will march in the direction of Aix-la-Chapelle, as soon 
as it has drawn to it the IX. Corps which is at present with the Second 
Army. After the capture of Liége, and after the First and Second Armies 
are in readiness abreast of Liége on the roads selected, the general advance 
will be ordered by the Supreme Command. 

*« The Second Army is marching with its right flank on Wavre; the 
First Army will receive orders to march on Brussels, and cover the right 
flank of the German Forces. The advance of the First and Second 
Armies will regulate the pace of the wheel of the Forces.” 


The order for the general advance to begin on the 18th from the 
line on which the Army stood in readiness abreast of Liége was 
given at 4.30 p.m. on the 17th, and at the same time the First and 
Second Armies and the II. Cavalry Corps were placed under the 
Commander of the Second Army. 

General von Biilow of the Second Acai (six active and six 
reserve divisions and two cavalry divisions) does not give his instruc- 
tions in full.f His advance depended on the fall of Liége. Urged 
by the Supreme Command, on the roth of August, to be in position 
facing west, south and slightly beyond Liége on the 12th, ready for 
the general advance on the 13th, he replied that as none of the forts 
except Fort Barchon had fallen, he could not reach the line except 
by a wide detour to the south. He was not in the position required 
until the 17th. 

He then received instructions to advance on the 18th in command 
of the First and Second Armies and IJ. Cavalry Corps. The 
instructions continued— 


“It is important to force away from Antwerp the enemy’s troo 


reported in position between Diest—Tirlemont—Wavre, whilst at 
same time securing your left wing against Namur. 


® See Von Kluck, ‘‘ Der Marsch auf Paris,” P- 9. 
+ In “ Mein Bericht zur Marne-Schlacht. " 
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“It is intended to employ both Armies in an advance from the line 
Brussels—Namur, with protection against Antwerp. Orders will be 
issued for the capture of Namur by the left wing of the Second Army and 
the right of the Third.” 


General von Hausen of the Third Army (six active and two 
reserve divisions) does not give any part of the text of his instruc- 
tions ;* but his map shows that from his concentration area his 
corps marched due west to the Meuse between Namur and Givet, 
and that his Army was on the 17th of August in line with the First 
and Second Armies ready to commence the general advance. For 
this he received the Order— 


“to go forward with his right wing via Durbuy and Havelange against 
the south-east front of Namur in co-operation with the left wing of the 
Second Army, and with his left wing in close connection with the right 
wing of the Fourth Army.” 


The instructions for the Fourth Army (six active and four 
reserve divisions and three cavalry divisions), under Duke 
Albrecht of Wurtemberg, directed that immediately on mobiliza- 
tion being ordered the VIII. Corps should enter the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg and secure the railways there, and that the IV. 
Cavalry Corps should go forward and reconnoitre up to the Meuse 
between Meziéres and St. Mihiel. The Fourth Army itself was to 
advance on Neufchateau in echelon from the right, with its right 
on Fumay and its left via Attert (north of Arlon). As it moved 
forward it was to be ready at any moment to wheel to the left to 
the support of the Fifth Army, which was the most exposed to 
hostile attack. 

A summary of the instructions for the Fifth Army (six active and 
five reserve divisions and two cavalry divisions) has been given in a 
General Staff monograph [— 

“The task of the Fifth Army in the great wheel was to keep close 
touch with the Fourth Army and with the pivot Metz—Thionville. At 
first it was to be concentrated in depth with the heads of its columns on the 
line Thionville—Bettemburg. In the further course of the operations, 
the Army, strongly echeloned on its left, was to advance from Bettemburg 
with its right wing via Mamer—Arlon on Florenville south of Chiny, 
whilst the left wing still clung to Thionville. The movements of the Army 
were to be regulated by the progress of the wheel of the right wing of the 
German forces, until the progress of this wing permitted the Army to 
attack. In addition, the capture of Longwy and Montmedy were to be 
commenced and carried out as soon as possible.” 

® In “ Marnefeldzug. af 


Von Kuhl’s “ Der Marnefeldzug, 1914,” p. 1x0. 
** Die Schlacht bei Longwy,”’ p. 12. 
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We now come to the most interesting part of the plan. * 

By the 22nd day of mobilization (23rd of August) the five Armies 
on the right were to have wheeled forward to the line Ghent—Mons— 
Sedan—Thionville. They were actually, as we know, slightly in 
advance of this in 1914. 

By the 31st day (1st of September) they were to be on a line 
Amiens—La Fére—Réthel—Thionville. Again, the Germans were 
slightly in advance of their plan : von Billow’s right was some miles 
south of La Fére and von Kluck hurrying on two marches ahead of 
his place according to plan. 

No wonder the ex-Kaiser could begin to rub his hands and 
make arrangements for his triumphal entry into Paris, t and von 
Moltke to think that the decisive victory had been won and that he 
could detach forces to the Russian frontier.f{ 

On the 28th of August, the Supreme Command, in accordance 
with the plan, ordered as follows §— 


“‘ The First Army with the II. Cavalry Corps will march west of the 
Oise towards the lower Seine. . . . 

“The Second Army, with the I. Cavalry Corps, will advance via the 
line La Fére—Laon on Paris... . 


The German plan, as we know, now completely broke down, 
for reasons that will be given later, and there are no events to guide 
us to reconstruct it. What von Schlieffen, and von Moltke after 
him, intended to do, von Kuhl and Foerster tell us, was this— 


“If the French formed a great defensive flank behind the Oise on the 
line La Fére—Paris, its left on the fortress of Paris, the position was to be 
attacked as in siege warfare, by advance from position to position, and 
Paris turned by forces pushed west and south round it. This same 
method would be employed if the enemy abandoned the Oise and with- 
drew behind the Mare and the Seine. It was to be invariably sought by 
attack on their left wing to drive the French in an easterly direction against 
their Moselle fortresses, against the Jura and against Switzerland.”’ || 


The details of the plan are as follows {| :-— 
While the Second Army held the Oise or Oise—Aisne line, 
fourteen divisions of the First Army were to sweep over the lower 


® Foerster, Skizze 1. The dates are his, and are of course published after 
events. How ‘the five days lost, according to von Biilow, at Liége were made up, 
does not ire. Von Kuhl’s account, which does not give dates, accords 
otherwise with Foerster. 
Helfferich’s, ‘‘ Weltkrieg,” II., 17-18 ; Baumgarten-Crusius, p. 110. 
Tappen, p. 19. 
§ Baumgarten-Crusius, ‘“‘ Die Marneschlacht, 1914,” p. 47. 
|] Von Kuhl, p. 169. 
{ Foerster, pp. 10-11, and Skizze 1. 
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Seine past the west of Paris and round the south. They were to 
be followed by twelve Ersatz divisions, which would invest the 
fortress on those sides. Then the First Army, reinforced by every 
man who could be spared from the other Armies was to push forward 
eastward from the south of Paris “‘in the direction Auxerre— 
Troyes.” The French would not then be able to avoid a decision 
in the field by further withdrawal, and von Schlieffen hoped to bring 
about a Cannae or a Sedan on a gigantic scale. 

The Germans have advanced many reasons for the failure of 
their strategic plan. Some of the principal ones will be briefly 
mentioned here. 

According to plan, the Sixth and Seventh Armies withdrew before 
the attack of Dubail and de Castelnau ; then, however, Crown Prince 
Rupprecht 


** raised objections to the continuance of the retirement, when everybody 
else was going forward. He also wanted to attack; and the Supreme 
Command let him.” 


His victory on the 20th-23rd of August was merely an “ ordinary ” 
one, the enemy was driven back a short distance; then pursuit 
failed and left the initiative with the French, and Rupprecht in 
difficulties and unable to give assistance to the right wing. 

Similarly, the German Crown Prince, in command of the Fifth 
Army, attacked on the 22nd when ordered to stand on the defensive, 
and became seriously involved. 

That the offensive of the three Armies on the left did to some 
extent upset the united action of the German forces is no doubt 
true, and it certainly did not prevent General Joffre shifting troops 
westward. ‘The real reason for the failure of the plan seems, however, 
to be due to the simple fact that the Germans had not sufficient 
troops to carry it out. It was bad strategy, because beyond their 
means. 

Further, far from seeking to increase these means and putting 
every man available into the striking wing, the German Supreme 
Command actually weakened the First, Second and Third Armies. 
Failing to force the Belgian field forces away from Antwerp, the 
III. Reserve and IX. Reserve Corps of the First Army were left 
with lower category troops to watch the fortress; the VII. Reserve 
Corps of the Second Army was dropped to invest Maubeuge and 
the 24th Reserve Division of the Third Army to invest Givet. All 
these detachments might well have been furnished from Landwehr 
or Ersatz formations, as von Schlieffen apparently intended. But 
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these were not all the detachments; on the 25th of August, the 
Guard Reserve Corps of the Second Army and the XI. Corps of the 
Third Army—which had been left to invest Namur, and were freed 
by the fall of that fortress—were sent to Russia. Thus, the three 
Armies on the left were reduced from thirty-four divisions to twenty- 
three, and the Ersatz divisions ear-marked to invest Paris were sent 
to the Sixth Army, with seventy heavy batteries, to endeavour to 
take the Grand Couronné de Nancy. 

The excuse made by Generalmajor Tappen, the head of the 
Operations Section of the Supreme Command, is that by the 25th 
it was thought that the decisive victory in the West had been won : 
so much so that it was proposed to send not two corps but six to 
Russia,® and only subsequent events led to this move being counter- 
manded ; these six were to be taken one from each of all the Armies 
except the First, but the Guard Reserve and XI. Corps, being already 
out of the line, were immediately available. 

On the 30th of August, during the battle of Guise, it was supposed 
that the British were finally settled and done with, as they retired 
without taking part, and that therefore, as the French line did not 
extend so far as expected, it could be rolled up from the north of 
Paris. It was unnecessary, therefore, to make the wide sweep round 
to the south of the capital which von Schlieffen had imagined. 
Hence, on the night of the 2nd-3rd of September, the Supreme 
Command informed the German Armies : 


“the intention is to drive the French in a south-easterly direction from 
Paris ;”” 


only, however, on the evening of the 4th to be compelled to wireless 
to them : 


‘the enemy has evaded the enveloping attack of the First and Second 
Armies . . . the attempt to force back the whole French Army in a south- 
east direction towards the Swiss frontier is thus rendered impracticable.” 


® Tappen, p. 16. 


AMPHIBIOUS WAR IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


THOSE who turn to the campaigns of the past for lessons of value for 
the problems of the present are often confronted with a dilemma 
when selecting a subject for study; the campaigns which attract 
them most are not always those from which there is most to be 
learned. To readers, and also in some degree to students, wars 
which present a picture of brilliant and fruitful successes, of skilful 
handling of strategical and tactical problems, of careful planning 
and resolute execution make a strong appeal. But frequently it is 
from operations which for want of the glamour and attraction of 
success have remained comparatively obscure, that for the very 
reason of their unsuccess the most valuable lessons are to be 
drawn. To probe the causes of failure is more instructive than to 
follow the record of victory. The Seven Years’ War, despite the 
substantial successes in the East and West Indies, in Canada, in Ger- 
many and on the Atlantic which it brought with it, despite the dra- 
matic elements so conspicuous at Quebec, at Quiberon and at Minden, 
is in some ways a less fruitful subject of study than its too much 
neglected predecessor the Anglo-Spanish War which began over 
‘Jenkins’ Ear” in 1739 and the Austrian Succession War into 
which that contest became absorbed. The Austrian Succession 
War is not without its dramatic episodes, and the stubborn but 
fruitless valour of the British infantry at Fontenoy has won its 
way into every text-book. Nor was it without its successes, but 
the victories of Anson and Hawke in the Bay of Biscay in 1747 were 
achieved over weaker squadrons, and, though solid successes highly 
creditable to commanders and to crews, they were lacking in the 
spectacular element and so have usually been passed over somewhat 
unfairly. For the rest, it is not too much to say that the Austrian 
Succession War is a closed book to the majority of readers of naval 
and military history, and yet its records are full of valuable examples 
of strategical principles the investigation of which sheds light on 
many problems in the workings of cabinets, of fleets and of armies. 
136 
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It is now possible to study them with the aid of a guide of real 
competence and quality. 

Rear-Admiral H. W. Richmond, the President of the Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich, has just published three volumes 
(“‘ The Navy in the War of 1739-1748,’ Cambridge, at the University 
Press) which are a mine of information, the fruit of careful research, 
well illustrated by maps and diagrams, clearly and convincingly 
written ; his judgments are based on sound reasoning and a thorough 
knowledge of the facts ; his work is temperate and free from bias, 
and is a most valuable contribution to naval history. Its value, 
too, is all the more enhanced because, while mainly concerned with 
the Navy, Admiral Richmond never loses sight of the fact that the 
main purpose for which navies exist is to exercise an influence over 
dwellers upon land, and that ‘‘ command of the sea” and control 
of maritime waterways are but means to an end. Sir George 
Aston in his “ Letters on Amphibious Wars,” a second edition of 
which has just appeared (London, John Murray, 1920), has written 
that “ no British military problem exists in which the sea has not to 
be taken into consideration by one side or the other, and no far-seeing 
British soldier will confine his studies to purely land operations.” 
It would not be too much of a paradox to reverse the statement and 
declare that “‘ no far-seeing British sailor will confine his studies to 
purely naval operations.” It is to be feared that a good many 
distinguished sailors of the past as well as some of the present day 
have fallen lamentably short in this respect. The recent war was 
not a little prolonged through the inability of certain people in high 
authority, Lord Fisher is perhaps the most conspicuous example, 
to realize the elementary truth that, while the British Army depends 
on the British Navy to put it in a position from which it can exercise 
effective influence over the enemies of the country, the British Navy’s 
capacity to achieve positive results depends very largely on the extent 
to which the British Army is able to make use of the openings which 
the Navy has made for it, and on the Navy being directed so as to 
make such openings as the Army can use to effect. Admiral Mahan 
put students of strategy and of history under a great debt when he 
set forth “‘ The Influence of Sea-Power on History,” but some of his 
followers in their zeal for the new gospel have been prone to let 
enthusiasm outstrip balance of judgment and to exalt sea-power 
unduly at the expense of land-power. The truth of the matter 1s 
that sea-power has its limitations as well as its advantages, that for 
a purely naval power to bring effective pressure to bear on a purely 
land-power is after all not much easier than for the land-power to 
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bring the naval power to terms. Those who claim Trafalgar as 
“the decisive battle of the Napoleonic wars ”’ should be careful to 
define the extent and the sense of this assertion. They should 
not overlook the fact that England was a good deal nearer to being 
forced to succumb to Napoleon after than before that battle. ‘‘ The 
storm-tossed ships off Brest on which the Grand Army never 
looked,” most undoubtedly ‘‘ stood between Napoleon and the 
domination of the world,” but they did not stand between him and 
the domination of Europe. Indeed, had not Napoleon’s insensate 
ambition to dominate the world caused him to demand impossible 
terms, Great Britain might have had to make peace on far from 
favourable terms within three or four years of Trafalgar. It was 
not Nelson’s victory at the Nile but the operations of the Army with 
which Abercrombie landed in Egypt two and a half years later that 
wrested Egypt from France. If Napoleon surrendered in 1815 to 
the British Navy, it was because the British Army had played no 
mean part in smashing his power to hold out on land. If Rosyth 
saw in November, 1918, the greatest humiliation that any Navy has 
ever had to endure, the men who forced their way through the 
Hindenburg line six weeks earlier had not been unconcerned in the 
causes of that surrender, just as they would be the first to admit that, 
but for the Navy’s unceasing vigilance, they could never have been 
transported to French soil or maintained there. Co-operation 
between the Navy and the Army is essential to the well-being 
and maintenance of the Empire, and it is not less essential 
that in the study of either our military or naval history the other 
side should be constantly brought to light. Those who turn to 
history for the elucidation of tactical problems stand, of course, on 
a different footing in this respect from those whose primary interest 
is in strategy and that borderland between strategy and politics 
where to err is so easy and to decide aright so appallingly difficult, 
but even the student of tactics is after all largely concerned with men 
and their doings, and no student of military history could read 
Admiral Richmond’s admirable account of the celebrated “ mis- 
carriage off Toulon” in February, 1744, without profit. Naval 
history is important to the soldier, military history to the sailor. 
If the students at the Staff College had to add to their already well- 
congested syllabus the careful study of a period of naval history, and 
if the officers attending Naval War Courses had to devote part of their 
time to the history of Europe between the 22nd of October, 1805, and 
the departure of Napoleon for Elba, the gain to both services would 
be considerable. It is because Admiral Richmond has so well 
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brought out the close interaction of the naval and the military 
factors that his book deserves the careful attention of the readers of 
the Army Quarterly. 

As has been mentioned above, the naval operations of the Austrian 
Succession War cannot be disentangled from those of the war in 
which England and Spain were already engaged when the death of 
the Emperor Charles VI. opened to Frederick II. of Prussia the 
opportunity of which he availed himself with equal unscrupulousness 
and skill. The struggle within the Empire developed into a war in 
which England and France were at first engaged as auxiliaries to 
the chief combatants, while England continued her war with Spain 
hampered by such a load of uncertainty as to the intentions of France 
that it must have been almost a relief when in the beginning of 
1744 France at last threw off the pretence of neutrality and joined 
definitely and avowedly in a war in which she had already been 
playing an effective part. As Admiral Richmond points out, “ while 
maintaining peace with England . . . they (the French) had hampered 
our operations by keeping us in uncertainty as to what they were 
going to do. . . . They had supported their ally without breaking 
with his enemy, and enabled him to do what he could not do alone, 
effect the passage of his army into Italy by sea, while at the same time 
their own commerce was not endangered by a war with England.” 
It was largely this uncertainty as to French intentions which had 
prevented England from making more use of her naval superiority 
over Spain in the earlier years of the war, but the failure was 
also in part due to the want of a definite policy on the part of the 
British Government, in part to the character of the problem which 
had confronted England at the outbreak of war, in part to the want 
of adequate preparedness for war in the military as well as in the 
naval sphere. 

Spain and England in 1739 present a curious picture of two 
countries which have quarrelled over a matter of real, though not 
vital, interest to both of them, but which find it difficult to bring 
their forces effectively into play against each other. England, much 
stronger than Spain at sea, with about eighty effective ships of the 
line to the Spanish forty, had barely 30,000 troops to set against 
Spain’s 130,000. For Spain to bring her military superiority to 
bear against England was hardly possible in face of England’s naval 
advantage, the prospects of a successful invasion were remote, but 
England was equally precluded by her military weakness from 
undertaking military operations on any considerable scale against 
Spain in Europe. The advantages of commanding the ocean 
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waterways were substantially reduced when there were no troops to 
transport over those highways, even though the extensive coast-line of 
Spain and the indifferent communications between the interior and 
the coasts made Spain peculiarly vulnerable to attack. But in her 
trade and in her colonies Spain offered opportunities more within 
the reach of England, though even here the extent to which these 
opportunities could be turned to good account depended largely on 
the amount of military force available to assist the Navy. Walpole 
himself did not fail to see that the Navy needed troops to complete 
its work: “‘ by our Navy alone we cannot force them to a peace,”’ 
he told the House of Commons in 1740. ‘‘ We must attack them 
on land at some place or other.” If the English squadrons were 
properly handled they could forbid the passage from Spain to the 
colonies of any substantial reinforcements, and the Spanish colonies 
thus isolated might be reduced by relatively small bodies of troops. 
Their reduction would be a blow at the roots of that colonial trade 
on which Spain’s wealth and power so largely depended. 

That the Navy, unsupported by military force, could effect 
little against the fortified harbours of the Spanish West Indies was 
made abundantly clear by the operations in those waters during the 
war. The process of bringing Spain to terms by the pressure of naval 
power on her economic life proved to be long drawn out and some- 
what ineffective because troops were not available to accelerate it. 
True that the most successful operations, Vernon’s celebrated capture 
of Porto Bello (Nov. 1739) and Knowles’ reduction of Port Louis in 
Hispaniola (Feb. 1748) were accomplished by the Navy alone, but 
neither of these places was of real strength. The most important 
of all the ventures undertaken in the West Indies, the great expedition 
against Carthagena, with whose horrors Smollett’s vivid pictures in 
** Roderick Random ”’ have made many familiar, ended in disappoint- 
ment and failure, but the preparation and the execution were at 
fault, not the policy. The fact remains that the operations in the 
West Indies were largely inconclusive for want of an effective ex- 
peditionary force, not necessarily a very large one, available for 
employment in what Admiral Richmond calls ‘‘ the most decisive 
of all measures of commerce protection ”’ (and for the matter of that 
of commerce destruction as well), ‘the capture of the enemy’s 
bases.”” As he shows, blockade, though adopted with some success 
in the West Indies later in the war, proved a “ tedious and in- 
effective ’’ process, which involved friction with neutrals and was 
liable to interruption by the appearance of detachments of the 
enemy’s ships which managed to give the slip to our forces left 
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to watch his home ports. If such detachments had arrived in 
the West or East Indies only to find that the fortified harbours 
in which they expected to obtain protection from British pursuit 
had already fallen into British hands, their activities would have 
been speedily curtailed. But with Carthagena and Havana and 
Martinique and Guadaloupe offering secure places of refuge to the 
warships and merchantmen of France and Spain, the task of 
English admirals in the West Indies was made very difficult. 
There were plenty of harbours in which French merchantmen 
could lie secure, waiting till the arrival of escorting warships or 
the enforced withdrawal to harbour of our blockading vessels, 
which had run short of stores or water, allowed them to depart for 
Europe, or which French privateers could use as bases for depre- 
dations on British trade, or in which, as after Admiral Knowles’ 
action with the Spaniards under Reggio off Havana (Oct. 1748), 
the last encounter of the war, a beaten squadron could find refuge. 
Only by a systematic policy of ‘‘ conjunct expeditions,” as they 
were called in the eighteenth century, could these positions have 
been wrested from the enemy and a mastery over his commerce 
and privateers satisfactorily established. 

The same story applies to’ the operations in the East Indies. 
There, though Commodore Griffin was able to establish in March, 
1747, a blockade of Pondicherry and the other French settlements 
which he maintained successfully for over a year, “ the want of 
troops prevented him from making use of his effectual command 
of the sea to shake the French power on shore.” Conversely 
Grifhin’s failure to intercept a squadron under Bouvet de Lozier 
which landed reinforcements and supplies on the Coromandel coast 
in June, 1748, was largely responsible for the repulse of the attack 
in force which Boscawen delivered against Pondicherry later in the 
year, while Griffin’s failure in this task may be accounted for by 
the fact that his attention was diverted to the defence of his 
inadequately protected base at Cuddalore against a land attack. 
The insufficient military preparations of the East India Company, 
which had led to the easy capture of Madras by Labourdonnais, 
proved a millstone round the neck of the naval commanders in 
Eastern waters. 

For the failure of the principal ‘‘ conjunct expedition ” of the 
war, the attack on Carthagena in 1741, Admiral Richmond acquits 
one of the usual scapegoats, Admiral Vernon, indeed he argues 
that had a more competent military commander than Wentworth 
been Vernon’s colleague, ‘‘ we should never have heard a word about 
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Vernon’s pride or incompatibility of temper.’’ He is not, however, 
inclined to lay the chief blame on the unfortunate Wentworth, who 
was pitchforked into the chief position by the sudden death of the 
original commander, Cathcart, a capable and distinguished officer 
who would probably have shown just those qualities of initiative, 
decision and energy which Wentworth conspicuously lacked. ‘The 
main responsibility must rest on the Government at home by whom 
“‘ every canon of the art of war was broken.” Walpole cannot be 
acquitted of having mishandled even the scanty forces which his 
administration had deemed adequate. Delay in deciding upon the 
expedition, delay in equipping it, delay due to sending out an un- 
necessarily large force when the prompt dispatch of a smaller force 
would have sufficed for the task—all these played their part in 
bringing about the failure, but the main error lay in the Govern- 
ment’s refusal to adopt the sound strategy urged on them by 
their accomplished naval adviser, Sir John Norris. This veteran 
seaman stands out clearly in Admiral Richmond’s pages as an 
officer of sound judgment and real strategical insight. At the 
outset of the war Norris had advocated the policy, subsequently 
developed by Vernon when in command in the Channel, and ulti- 
mately made the basis of our dispositions when Anson came into 
a position of chief influence at the Admiralty, of concentrating in 
a position from which the enemy’s main ports could be effectively 
watched, a strong squadron capable of intercepting at their points 
of departure the convoys or other overseas ventures of the enemy. 
To the establishment by Anson of a strong ‘‘ Western Squadron” is to 
be traced the acquisition by England before the end of the war of a 
position of real advantage at sea. Anson’s own victory off the Spanish 
Finisterre in May, 1747, followed by Hawke’s success in the same 
waters five months later, which led directly to the practical suspension 
of the trade of France and Spain and to the disastrous economic 
position in which the Bourbon powers found themselves in 1748, 
were won by this Western Squadron. It was because the principles 
on which the formation and maintenance of this squadron were based 
had been overlooked early in the war, because, despite the advice of 
Norris, steps were not taken to establish a close watch over Ferrol 
and to locate the main fleet of Spain that the Spaniards were able to 
reinforce the West Indies and that the alarm of an unlocated Spanish 
fleet led to further delays in the sailing of Cathcart’s transports till 
additional escort could be provided. Even then grave risks had to 
be run in sending the expedition across the Altantic. The enemy 
knew its destination and might easily have attacked it as no measure 
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had been taken to prevent him, the obvious policy of keeping 
a close watch on the ports from which his fleet would sail 
having been neglected. Norris had indeed made one proposal 
which illustrates both his own initiative and strategic insight and 
the flexibility of ‘‘ conjunct expeditions.”” The council of Ministers 
who directed the war, a “‘ War Cabinet ” of the eighteenth century, 
had proposed that the fleet should attack Ferrol. Norris had flatly 
refused to pit his ships against shore batteries, but had urged that if 
Cathcart’s expedition were diverted from its West Indian voyage the 
Ferrol enterprise, which was utterly impracticable for a fleet alone, 
would haveevery chance of success. The fact that Cathcart was known 
to be bound for the West Indies would facilitate surprise, Ferrol 
situated at the remotest and most inaccessible corner of the Spanish 
Peninsula could not be rapidly reinforced, and there was every 
prospect of dealing a blow which would cripple Spanish naval power 
for the remainder of the war, and leave the bulk of the British 
Navy ‘‘ free to devote its attention to France if that Power should 
feel inclined to join in the war.” 

This daring and original scheme was not adopted—neither 
Newcastle nor Walpole was the man to embrace so complete a change 
of plan at short notice—but it shows how firmly Norris had grasped 
the essentials of ‘‘ amphibious war ” and the necessity of using the 
Army to help the Navy in those tasks which the Navy could not 
accomplish single-handed. Nor is this the only illustration which 
Admiral Richmond gives of the veteran’s power to take long views 
and to rise superior to the narrowness of the purely naval outlook. 
In view of the probable alliance of France and Spain, Norris was 
most anxious for a close alliance with the Emperor who could not 
“* be secure of his hereditary dominions ”’ should France and Spain 
overwhelm England at sea as they might if, unhampered by any 
Continental war, they were able to devote all their resources to their 
navies. ‘The best way to embarrass France (he told Walpole), was 
** to get four score thousand men into Flanders.” ® 

It is not a little surprising to find the most distinguished English 
admiral of the day coming down so definitely on the side of the 
advocates of “‘ conquering America in Germany.” With the entry 
of France into the war, even though in the first place only as an 


® It is interesting to find that Newcastle, for all his weakness and hesitation 
in execution, could at times see the truth clearly and express it well. Writing to 
Hardwicke in September, 1747, he declared, ‘‘ Naval force, though carried never 
so high, unsupported with even the appearance of a force upon the Continent, 
al be eae value. France will outdo us at sea when they have nothing to 
ear on ar 
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auxiliary to the enemies of Maria Theresa, the whole problem was 
altered and the perennial controversy reopened between those who 
advocated the active intervention of British troops on the Continent 
and those who equally vigorously opposed this policy. Admiral 
Richmond has summed up the arguments of the opposing schools 
succinctly and clearly. It was on the financial argument that the 
advocates of non-intervention mainly relied, dwelling on the expense 
of land wars, the damage to our trade and commerce that would be 
thereby incurred, the impossibility of supporting a great fleet and a 
great army simultaneously, arguments which have a curiously 
moden ring about them and which remind us that fundamental 
problems of strategy tend to recur in every great contest. This 
policy, as Admiral Richmond shows, rested on two postulates, that 
our Allies could hold their own against France and Spain without 
direct assistance from us, and that we could maintain our supremacy 
at sea unshaken, whatever the results of the war on land. 'To these 
the advocates of intervention could reply with no little force that if 
we did nothing direct for our Allies, they would be only too likely to 
leave us in the lurch or even to turn against us. This was what Spain 
did in 1796 and Russia at Tilsit, and the argument on which Norris 
had laid stress, that France and Spain if supreme on the Continent 
would acquire additional maritime resources and be able to build 
up a great navy unaffected by anything we could do, was also one 
which it was none too easy to meet. Moreover, this very war was 
to afford proof of yet another contention argued by the “ inter- 
ventionists,” that since we could not regard the fate of the Continent 
with indifference, least of all that of the Austrian Netherlands, our 
colonial conquests might have to be restored at the peace to balance 
the losses of our Allies on the Continent. Hardwicke had written to 
Newcastle in August, 1741, ‘‘ America must be fought for in Europe, 
whatever success we may have in the former, I doubt it will always 
follow the fate of the latter.”” His verdict was borne out by what 
actually happened. By 1748 French and Spanish “ overseas trade 
was stopped, because the battles at sea had destroyed their men-of- 
war,” so that their system of convoying their merchantmen which 
had certainly much kept down their losses at sea, was no longer 
possible, the British had ceased to take prizes merely for the reason 
that there were no hostile ships to be seen at sea, and the French 
possessions in the East and West lay open to attack without prospect 
of succour from home. Nevertheless, when the day of settlement 
arrived, the French, because they were left in possession of 
Flanders, demanded the cession of Gibraltar and Minorca and were 
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able actually to extort from us the restoration of Louisbourg, much 
to the dissatisfaction of England and of her Colonies. Newcastle 
was fully alive to the value of Cape Breton, but England needed 
peace and needed a Flanders free from the French, and these could 
only be gained by the surrender of ‘‘ the people’s darling acquisition, 
Louisbourg.”’ Even Anson, whose sound strategy had given us an 
ascendancy at sea, had to admit that peace must be made because 
the Allies were not strong enough to beat the French on land. 
His admission is a clear proof that the policy of relying on a single 
Service only was a failure; it had been clearly demonstrated that 
naval successes could not by themselves produce decisive results. 

Throughout this war, however, it would not be too much to 
say that in nearly every sphere the Navy was hampered by our 
military weakness. Admiral Richmond has told the story of the 
operations in the Mediterranean admirably ; he has shown how 
much we did to assist the operations of our Austrian and Sardinian 
Allies, how we cut off the coasting vessels which provided the 
enemy with supplies, how we held up the attempts of Spanish 
troops to reach Italy by sea, how because of our interference with 
their movements along the Riviera the Bourbon forces had to 
move inland and attempt to reach Lombardy by forcing their way 
through difficult Alpine passes. But he also brings out that, in 
spite of all its excellent and effective work, the British Fleet was 
not able to obtain a decisive advantage ; it could hamper but it 
could not defeat; it could, as in the parallel case of the years 
1794-1796, postpone hostile success, but it could not achieve a 
positive advantage for want of troops. He admits that what was 
wanted was ‘a small British military force.’”’ Matthews, who 
commanded our Mediterranean Fleet for over two years and 
accomplished a task of no mean importance and difficulty, 
showing “‘ a grasp of the combined campaign and an insight into 
military needs far above the average,”’ had begged the Government 
to let him have three or four thousand troops to enable him to clinch 
matters. Such a force would have been invaluable to bring Naples 
to a better frame of mind in 1743, would have brought Sardinia 
over to the side of the Allies much earlier and would have made a 
substantial difference on many occasions. But in addition to 
preventing our reaping the fruits of naval success, our lack of 
military force also interfered seriously with the actual carrying out 
of our naval operations. 

This interference manifested itself in two ways. Bases were 
scarcely less indispensable to the Navy of the eighteenth century 
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than to the Navy to-day. The ships had to go into port for water, 
for provisions, to land the sick and to effect repairs. It was calcu- 
lated that to keep the Western Squadron properly up to strength, a 
margin of 25 per cent. over and above the force it was desired to 
maintain at sea would be necessary. To watch Toulon or Carthagena*® 
the retention of Minorca was indispensable, and yet the weakness 
of the garrison of Minorca more than once proved a serious handicap 
to the freedom of movement of the Fleet. Early in 1740 Haddock 
had to give up his watch over Cadiz and to let the Spanish squadron 
get away to sea unobserved because Minorca was not safe against 
an attack by which it was threatened. Similarly Warren was tied 
down to Louisbourg after its capture because no adequate garrison 
had been provided, and in 1747 French activity on land in Acadia 
prevented the squadron based on Louisbourg from interfering with 
French trade in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, while in Indian waters 
Peyton’s want of success against Labourdonnais may be in part 
set down to ‘‘ the awkward situation in which a commander finds 
himself when important points are inadequately defended. Unless 
he should be able to depend upon such places to hold out for a reason- 
able length of time the whole of the powers of the squadron at sea 
become restricted, initiative is lost, and a defensive and hesitating 
strategy may result.” 

Still more is this the case when, as in the war of 1739-1748, 
the all-important ultimate base, the British Isles, was so in- 
adequately guarded as to invite attack. That the prevention of 
the invasion of these islands is in the main a naval question few will 
deny, but it is not a purely naval question, military considerations 
do enter into the problem. It is on the number of defenders available 
on land that the number of invaders required for a successful or 
partially successful attack must depend. Every additional soldier 
available for mobile defence must increase correspondingly the force 
which it is the task of the would-be invader to seek to slip through 
the naval defences. ‘The smaller the number required to produce 
effective results the greater the chances of successful evasion, the 
greater the difficulties of observation and interception. When, as 
in 1744, the land forces of this country had been so much reduced 
that the landing of 10,000 men was calculated as enough to give the 
invader possession of London, the Navy had a far harder task than 
when Napoleon had to provide more than ten times that number 
for his “‘ enterprise of England” in 1805. Foreign stations then 
could not be adequately reinforced because alarms of invasion tied 


® The arsenal in the Mediterranean, not that in the West Indies. 
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down the Navy to home waters. Actually in 1745 the Navy was 
successful in preventing the French from sending any appreciable 
assistance to the Jacobites, but Admiral Richmond points out how 
the threat of invasion in that year caused large forces to be retained 
in the south-eastern counties and reduced the number available for 
dealing with the Jacobite rising, and that the invasion project of 
1744, when the weather robbed Sir John Norris of the chance of 
crowning his career by destroying the Brest squadron off Dungeness, 
was highly successful as a diversion, causing 6000 Dutch to be 
brought over from Holland and preventing any reinforcements 
from being sent to Marshal Wade in Flanders. 

Admiral Richmond is on the whole sparing of criticism; he 
has too acute a sense of the problems and difficulties of com- 
manders by sea and land to indulge in slashing denunciations ; 
when he does criticize his verdict carries all the more weight, and 
there are places in which his omissions are significant. He 
does not explicitly express any verdict on the administration or 
policy of Sir Robert Walpole, nor does he give any explicit answer 
to the question propounded in his Introduction, whether the failures 
of the war may not be more correctly traced to inefficient strategical 
direction and to wrong doctrines of tactics than to lack of professional 
ability in the naval officers of the day. But his readers will have 
little difficulty in arriving at their own conclusions—and Admiral 
Richmond’s. For the want of adequate attention to national defence 
in peace, for the want of sufficient reliance on the opinions of their 
professional advisers, for the want of the necessary energy in remedy- 
ing the defects in the national equipment when the war which they 
had tried to avert by half measures had come upon them, Walpole 
and his successors failed to use the chances that the enemy’s errors 
gave to them, failed to adopt early enough the sound naval strategy 
which in the end gave us the upper hand at sea. But their main 
error lay in the fact that they had no clear conception of the true 
relations between maritime and military power, that they did not 
base their policy on the principle that even in a naval war there is 
work for the Army, that they failed to realize that for an island State 
problems of strategy and policy are best studied in the records of the 
“ conjunct operations ”’ of the past. 


MARGATE IN WAR 


Few of those accustomed to take an annual holiday at Margate 
could have been persuaded by the sagest prophet that, in the event 
of war, hostile attacks upon it and the vicinity would be more 
continuous than upon any other part of the British Empire. 

That a small seaside town without defences, factories, or even 
a harbour, should be selected for these activities would have seemed 
incredible. 

After the German advance, the nearness of the Belgian coast 
made it easy for the enemy’s aircraft to reach a town situated on the 
coast of the North Foreland, and on several occasions enabled fast 
ships of war to approach in the darkness and fire their shells into it. 
Both these methods of warfare formed part of a plan, as became 
evident, to terrorize the inhabitants into crying out for peace, thereby 
becoming a source of embarrassment to those responsible for the 
defence of the country. 

The strain on the civil population was severe. In the early 
period such machines as came over had things very much their own 
way. As aerial war developed, Margate from the end of 1916 to 
the summer of 1918 was a target day and night; and owing to the 
disquietude which peril from above, if long-continued, induces, the 
complexion of life was completely altered. During the closing 
months of the war, numerous daylight attempts were foiled by the 
continuous air-patrol which it had then become possible to establish, 
but the sound of machines constantly passing and re-passing over- 
head made people’s thoughts dwell with apprehension on the danger 
which was threatened. 

The first attack from the air on Margate was in September, 1915, 
when a Taube flying very high, “ like a spider in the air,’’ came over 
at dusk and dropped ten bombs, causing two deaths and six injuries. 
Until the missiles began to fall, it had been taken by the spectators 
for one of our own machines. In consequence of this mistake, 
interest in the different types of machine then being evolved was 
stimulated. Women are apparently more naturally observant than 
are men, unless the latter have been specially trained. ‘This was very 
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noticeable in the discrimination of aircraft. If a woman came to 
the door of her house, and, glancing up at the sky, said, ‘‘ It’s one 
of ours,” and went in again, the passers-by felt that there was no 
need to worry. 

Comparatively early in the war the people of Margate had 
their first opportunity of witnessing a fight in the air. A single 
German machine was chased over the town by two of our own; 
and a thrilling engagement, probably the first seen by spectators 
from below, ensued. ‘The inhabitants were disturbed at their 
Sunday dinner by the fire of machine guns overhead. Nerves at 
that time had not worn thin, and most people came out and stood 
on the pavement to watch. A machine was seen coming over 
St. John’s church, with two in pursuit, the nearer firing briskly. 
The enemy, plainly in difficulties, was chased thirty miles out 
to sea and looked very unlike getting back to his aerodrome. One 
bomb was dropped, which went down the chimney of a house 
and exploded. 

Later on, the town was attacked with incendiary bombs. Most 
of them fell clear in streets or squares, and such fires as occurred 
were got under. They gave rise, however, to considerable un- 
easiness. ‘There was only one fire-engine available, and it was feared 
that, if there should be a simultaneous outbreak of many fires, 
numbers of people would be rendered homeless. 

But although at several other times bombs of this kind were 
scattered—a bunch which was dropped on one occasion in the centre 
of the town by good luck failing to ignite—it was chiefly explosives 
that were used. These became much more formidable as time 
went on. Single machines with small-sized bombs were replaced 
by squadrons armed with heavy bombs or the aerial torpedo, as it 
was called, a most destructive missile. 

Air-raids were cumulative in their effect. The visits of the air- 
craft (sometimes heralded by a message dropped the previous day 
from a German machine to say that they were coming), the clanking 
of Zeppelins overhead at night, and the complete darkness in which 
the town was shrouded, no light of any kind visible from the sea 
being allowed, began to tell on the nerves of every one. It was 
evident that the defence was not equal to the attack, and, with 
every prospect of the latter becoming heavier and more frequent, 
it was felt that a system of protection must be established. 

Several years before the war, Hiram Maxim, who foresaw the 
terrific possibilities of attack from the air, said, “ Man is chasing 
himself back to the darkness and misery of the cave era.” At that 
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time few of us had sufficient imagination to understand his meaning, 
but in Margate the unlit streets were now provided with caves below 
them. Volunteers were called for to excavate dug-outs at numerous 
points, so that every one might have a chance of reaching shelter. 

That these could be proceeded with independently of skilled 
labour was due to the chalk sub-soil, which at a depth of twenty 
feet needed neither timbering nor shoring up. On the other hand, 
tunnelling in hard chalk is heavy work for those unused to the pick, 
and, but for the aid given by the military, the dug-outs could not 
have been completed in time for the worst period. 

There were already sirens in various parts of the town. But as, 
when the wind favoured them, the Germans, by flying high and 
shutting off their engines, were able to get very near before being 
detected, a wish was expressed for some warning sure to arouse 
sleepers and not liable to be mistaken for ships signalling at sea. 
Consequently, a new and far more powerful siren was installed, 
which came to be known as “ Big Emma,” whose note left nothing 
to be desired in volume or distinctiveness. 

As the evening shadows fell, the grey shapes of monitors could 
be seen gliding round to take up station just off Margate. These 
formed a first line of defence, and their anti-aircraft guns were 
sometimes the first warning to the inhabitants of the need to make 
for safety. 

Another cause of anxiety developed early in the year 1917. On 
the 25th of February there was a high tide and an extremely dark 
night, both favourable to the enemy’s design. Suddenly a succes- 
sion of star-shells was sent up at sea, making everything light as day, 
and a bombardment followed, thirty-six shells being fired into Mar- 
gate. Most of them, fortunately, went over the roofs, and no one 
in the town itself was injured. But, to show how strange a thing 
luck may be, a shell fell in a hamlet a mile or two distant and killed 
a woman and the baby she was carrying in her arms. — 

Other bombardments followed and the increase in the stress of 
life became greater. The moral disorganization caused by these 
tip-and-run affairs became more evident. Every one got into the 
habit of listening. Some, indeed, developed “ aeroplane ear,” 
always fancying the sound made by Gothas coming in from the 
ofing. Up to this time a very dark night had been welcomed as 
giving security till next day, but, after these new experiences, the 
fear of attack from the air alternated sometimes with fear of danger 
from the sea. 

There was also the dread of invasion. In 1916 a special warning 
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was received that a hostile landing might be attempted, and the local 
committee prepared and circulated instructions to the civil popula- 
tion in the event of such a thing happening. 

One afternoon troops and transport were hastily concentrated in 
Margate and an all-night vigil was ordered. When morning came, 
the tension, which the inhabitants, who had packed handbags in 
readiness to leave their homes, were feeling, was by no means lessened 
when a rumour got about that an official telegram had been received, 
‘* All clear out.” Later in the day, to the general relief, it was found 
that what had really come through was a message, unexceptionable 
in style and reassuring in content, “ All clear now.” 

By this time the sands and the pier has been taken over by the 
military, and put in a state of defence as against hostile aircraft and 
attempts at a surprise landing. 

An exciting experience of alarm, mingled with exultation, fell to 
the lot of the people of Margate on the 22nd of August, 1917. An 
aerial engagement over the town resulted in the destruction of the 
first Gotha brought down on English soil. As the sun rose high 
in the heavens, ten large machines were seen approaching from 
the sea. The gunners were on the alert and gave the enemy 
a warm reception. Presently, after a direct hit, one of the 
machines dropped out of the formation and fell into the sea. 
The remainder, however, succeeded in getting over the town and 
began dropping bombs, wrecking a large number of houses. These 
activities were interrupted by the arrival on the scene of action of 
airmen from Manston aerodrome, who engaged the hostile machines. 
A spectacular combat ensued. It was not long before a large Gotha 
was seen to burst into flames. It then broke into three parts, which 
came to earth some distance apart. The rest of the Gothas disap- 
peared, pursued by the airmen, who subsequently accounted for 
more of them. 

There were many nocturnal alarms during the following month, 
bombs being dropped during one of them from machines which 
could not be seen. These were followed by an attack, causing 
much damage and loss of life, in which the town was bombarded 
for two hours by relays of the enemy’s squadrons. 

The frequent disturbance of rest, causing the next day’s work 
to be more exacting, was made more trying by the long time which 
often had to be spent in dug-outs before the danger was over. When 
a raid on London was intended, Margate was a favourite landmark 
of the Gothas to assist them in picking up their route inland. 

The coastline itself can always be distinguished by moonlight, 
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but it is apparently essential to identify the point at which it is to 
be crossed, in order to be sure where the route charted from above 
begins. The high ground, crowned by a church in the centre of 
Margate, was a guide to the German pilots on this side of the 
estuary. The town consequently was always in danger until the 
enemy’s machines had all passed over it again on their return 
journey. Some bombs were usually dropped as they first came 
over, and the Germans were apt on their way home, if caught in 
the firing, to unload any others which remained to them. 

At that time there was a very good system in operation by which 
the coast from Dover eastward was divided into sections, and the 
** All clear ” signal sounded from these in succession as they were 
reported free of the enemy. ‘Thus the first intimation of the end of 
an attack was the sound of the Broadstairs siren. 

The weather during the whole of August, 1917, was extraordi- 
narily fine and mild. Although on several occasions the signal of 
safety could not be given till the early hours of the morning, so 
perfect were the atmospheric conditions that the curious sight could 
often be witnessed of people who had emerged from shelter standing 
about and exchanging comments on what had occurred, or watching 
the splendid panorama of the searchlights soaring upwards from land 
and sea, while the monstrous whoops of “‘ Big Emma,” whose bower 
was in the centre of the town, resounded far across the surrounding 
country. 

The apprehension, to which allusion has already been made, of 
an outbreak of numerous fires was revived temporarily by an 
incident which occurred in the autumn of 1917. The hum of engines 
was heard overhead in the evening, and a machine flying very low 
was seen passing over the town. Shortly afterwards a great light 
became visible in the sky and it was thought that some incendiary 
plan of the enemy had succeeded. But it appeared later that the 
machine, which had come over to reconnoitre, having developed 
engine-trouble, had been set on fire by its crew when obliged to 
descend. The police quickly arrived on the spot and made the 
crew prisoners. One of them boasted that he had been foreman 
when the new shaft at the gasworks was constructed and, by the 
aid of the local knowledge then acquired, had piloted the machine. 

An oppression had now begun to weigh upon the community in 
a manner that was reflected in various symptoms. People started 
at slight noises. Sleep became less sound. ‘The toot of a motor- 
horn, probably from the auditory nerves having grown more acute, 
often seemed the beginning of a siren warning. 
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The inadequacy of the means of defence available was still 
apparent to those on the coast. No moonlight raid had been foiled. 
Just before the forced descent. of the reconnoitring machine men- 
tioned above, the most destructive raid experienced in the war had 
taken place. Three separate attacks had been made and about 1go 
houses and shops had been damaged. The persistence of the enemy 
and the damage to property, coupled with the impossibility of 
preventing the machines coming inland even when it was known 
they were approaching, also had their effect upon the population. 
Consciousness that danger might develop suddenly overhead made 
it difficult to fix attention on any occupation. At times, when the 
approach of Gothas was especially likely, and this occurred whenever 
the barometer marked a certain height, many merely sat and waited, 
ready to start for shelter, listening for the warning of the sirens 
or the boom of the anti-aircraft guns on the monitors. 

There was another side, too, on which a result of the hostilities 
was felt in civilian households. Margate lost its attraction for 
visitors. ‘There was no summer season for four years, and all who 
relied upon letting rooms to help them through the winter suffered 
badly. As the bombing raids increased, a considerable number of 
the residents, who were able to do so, moved to safer places, and 
so the tradesmen lost more customers. In addition, the schools, 
which are a feature of the locality, were eventually obliged, owing 
to the insistence of parents, to remove inland. 

But, in spite of these hardships, and although in numerous ways 
symptoms of the moral effect produced by these methods of warfare 
were patent to the eye of an observer, the conversation in the dug- 
outs and in the homes would have keenly disappointed the German 
theorists. ‘There was never the least weakening in the determina- 
tion of the people to see the war through, however distressing their 
own fears and anxieties might be. It was, of course, on the women 
that the strain fell with most severity. But none of them ever 
clamoured for peace, and the constancy which they displayed deserves 
to be recorded. 

After a further series of raids, a detachment of German prisoners 
of war was sent to Margate early in 1918 and quartered in a school, 
standing in its own grounds within the town, which had been vacated. 
Not long after their arrival the approach of hostile machines at night 
was signalled. Having either failed to grasp the idea with which 
their quarters had been selected, or being desirous of insisting with 
military punctilio on the privileges which they considered due to 
their exalted rank, the German officers came hastily from their 
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rooms in a body and demanded that the building should be lit 
up, in order that their friends might see where not to release any 
bombs ! 

A few additional remarks in connection with the aspect of these 
hostilities, as affecting the inhabitants of a town exposed to them, 
may be of interest. 

The security offered by the dug-outs at Margate proved invalu- 
able in mitigating the sense of danger which, above ground, was 
constant. But, as generally only a brief warning of an impending 
attack could be given, it was necessary for people to seek safety 
quickly before the enemy’s machines arrived over the streets. 
Every minute which could be counted upon between the signal and 
the advent of the aircraft relieved the population of much anxiety. 
How great was the tension caused to the inhabitants by this 
constant anxiety may be gathered from the fact that when the 
Armistice came and the peril was over, there was no general feeling 
of elation; the strain which had been so continuously exerted 
seemed to have paralyzed mental elasticity. There was no im- 
mediate rebound, so far as the civil population were concerned, 
and, even after many months had elapsed, it was still common to 
hear people remark that they did not think they would ever feel 
light-hearted again. 

In estimating the effect on towns of aerial warfare, it should be 
borne in mind that the constant threat of attack may become almost 
as harassing as the attacks themselves. During the earlier period, 
before our intelligence-chain was complete, warning had to be 
sounded at Margate whenever squadrons of hostile aircraft were 
known to be heading towards the Channel, or when they were 
starting from the aerodromes for one of their numerous attacks on 
Dunkirk. There was always the possibility of a squadron changing 
direction, or of its coming on to a second objective in the hope of 
taking it unawares. So short, indeed, is the distance from shore to 
shore that a bond of sympathy extended across the waters between 
two much-enduring towns. The flashes of bombs exploding on 
Dunkirk could be seen from the Margate cliffs. 

It remains to be noted, in conclusion, that the Germans never 
had a really large number of machines available for any one raid, 
and that of the aerial torpedoes dropped many did not explode. 
When the aerial arm is next used, the number of aircraft and the 
havoc they will cause are certain to be on an altogether different 
scale. It seems doubtful whether in large towns where it might not 
be possible to construct a complete system of deep dug-outs, such as 
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was constructed at Margate, that the preservation of civilian life 
from complete disorganization would be practicable. It would 
appear, therefore, that the only safe principle on which anti-aircraft 
defence should be based is that on which we have acted in regard 
to invasion by a hostile army. The enemy must be met at sea. 
Vigilance and preparedness will, as ever, be the price of security. 
But our insular position, so valuable in the past, suggests the best 


lines on which to deal with the potentialities of aerial warfare in the 
future. 
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THE most important book on the war that has appeared during the 
past quarter is ““ Der Marnefeldzug, 1914 ” (Berlin, Mittler, 48 marks) 
by General der Infanterie von Kuhl, who was Chief of the Staff to 
von Kluck, and afterwards, until the end of the war, to Crown Prince 
Rupprecht of Bavaria. With the help of the German official records 
and the very numerous German and French publications on the 
subject, and of many General Staff friends, he has produced what 
the German Press is disposed to regard as the last word from the 
German side on the first phase of the War in the West. He himself 
says that as there is “‘ no longer an Historical Section, no longer a 
General Staff, an official history cannot be expected for a long time to 
come.” Judging by the Official Account of 1870-1, he has probably 
told us more than we should have learned from such a source, and 
though his book is necessarily weak as regards the British operations, 
of which no reliable account has yet appeared, it is altogether the 
most complete story of the Marne campaign that has been published. 
Much of it is now well known, and we propose here to notice only 
some of the new matter that he provides. 

The extraordinary delays in the transmission of information, etc., 
between the Supreme Command (O.H.L.) and the Armies, to which 
von Kluck, von Buelow, and others have drawn attention, was due 
to there being only one wireless receiving station at O.H.L.; owing 
to interruptions by weather and from the Eiffel Tower, messages 
arrived in such an imperfect condition that they had to be repeated 
three or four times before head or tail could be made of them. 
Misled by the ease with which communications were sent at 
manceuvres, the establishment of the Signal Service, which depended 
almost entirely on telephones and wireless, was too weak, and, as 
regards the telephones, it had not got up-to-date instruments capable 
of working over long leaky lines. The practice of orderly officers 
attending at fixed hours to report and fetch orders had been dropped 
as obsolete, but had to be reinstated. 

The halt made by von Kluck’s Army on the morning of the 
battle of Mons, owing to the report of the British being in Tournai, 
was from 9.30 to 11.30 a.m. Complete ignorance is admitted of the 
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exact whereabouts of the B.E.F. throughout the campaign until its 
columns were seen by aviators on the gth of September breaking 
the German front. Speaking of the operations against the British 
up to Le Cateau he says: “ The great uncertainty (Unklarheit) 
about the enemy is striking,” etc. Our methods of concealment 
were considerably in advance of any other army ; there is no dis- 
puting that we led the way with the adoption of khaki, however 
many gentlemen may now pose as the only begetters of camouflage. 

Von Kuhl skims very lightly over the battle of Le Cateau, quoting 
mainly the pessimistic account given by Lord French in his “‘ 1914” ; 
he claims it as a “‘ severe defeat”? for General Sir H. Smith- 
Dorrien, on the strength of Lord French’s statement that the British 
losses were ‘‘ 15,000 men, 80 guns, and much material’: a most 
unfortunate mistake which was corrected in the second edition of 
“1914.” Von Kuhl explains that the delay of the German 
III. Corps in reaching the field was due to its attempt to envelope 
Smith-Dorrien’s right by a wide turning movement :— 

‘*'The Commander of the III. Corps, General von Lochow, 
reached the battlefield about noon (11 a.m. British time), and offered 
General Sixt von Armin (IV. Corps) his support. The latter 
considered rightly that direct support was not desirable. The best 
help would be rendered by the III. Corps continuing its march to its 
original destination. On the 25th it had wheeled south-east towards 
Aulnoye, on the 26th it was to advance south-west via Landrecies, 
and had to put its two divisions on one road. The advance and 
deployment absorbed so much time that it was late before the Corps 
was able to take part in the battle on the left flank of the Army.” 
The failure to pursue after Le Cateau is excused on the ground that 
“an eccentric pursuit was necessary.” This does not explain why 
it was delayed nearly eighteen hours. 

On the evening of the 31st of August an officer from von Buelow’s 
Army arrived and reported—according to von Kuhl’s notes made at 
the time—that ‘‘ the Second Army was exhausted after the battle of 
St. Quentin (Guise) and could not pursue.” 

As regards the action of von der Marwitz’s Cavalry Corps on the 
1st of September, which has always been obscure: its orders 
were to cross the Oise above Compiégne and advance against the 
French left wing in the direction of Soissons ; it was, however, “ held 
up near Verberie, one division of it got into a disadvantageous 
situation south of that place.” This is a somewhat optimistic way 
of describing the break-up and panic flight of the German 4th Cavalry 
Division, with loss of its guns, at Néry. ‘Ten pages later, however, 
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we learn that this division was incapable of action on the 4th of 
September, “it had suffered heavily on the 1st of September and 
was not yet quite reassembled.”’ At the time von Kluck reported 
the action to O.H.L. as a victory ! 

It is mentioned twice, on the 4th and 5th of September, that the 
Germans were alarmed at the news of the landing of British troops 
at Ostend ; it was expected that the 16,000 Belgian troops who had 
entered France from Namur would co-operate with them. The 
possible effect of these landings was discussed at First Army Head- 
quarters by the O.H.L. representative, Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch. 

In reference to the charge made against von Kluck that he ignored, 
and did not keep O.H.L. informed of, the assembly of Maunoury’s 
Army on his western flank, von Kuhl prints the reports that he 
himself signed and sent off from the 29th of August onwards. ‘They 
are absolutely correct as regards the French formations present. 
It seems to have been overlooked that they had a startling effect, 
at any rate on O.H.L., for the original plan of turning the French 
left flank was abandoned on the 4th of September, and orders were 
issued to form a defensive front towards Paris, whilst an attempt 
was made to rush the French eastern defences and turn Joffre’s 
eastern flank. As von Kuhl says: ‘‘ this gives the impression of a 
dilemma-maneuvre.” He admits that Maunoury’s appearance on 
the flank of the First Army on the 5th of September was a “‘ complete 
surprise ”’ ; still more so the general attack on the 6th of September. 
“No sign, no prisoner’s statement, no newspaper paragraph gave 
us warning of it.”’ 

He confirms generally the statements that have appeared in 
. Germany with regard to the action of Colonel Hentsch in connection 
with the order to retreat from the Marne. This subject was dealt 
with in an article in the last number of the Army Quarterly. He 
admits that the War Diary was not entered up until next day. After 
a long discussion with Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch, he says, “‘ I went to 
report to the Army Commander. With a heavy heart General- 
oberst von Kluck had to obey the order. On my return after he had 
been informed of the decision arrived at Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch 
departed.” Von Kluck’s complaint in his book, “The March on 
Paris,” that Hentsch left without seeing him seems therefore uncalled 
for; he could have seen him if he had cared to do so. However, 
von Kuhl is quite straightforward about the matter, and says it is 
idle to discuss who was responsible for the order to the First Army to 
retreat. ‘“‘ There is no doubt that Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch gave it 
in the name of O.H.L. The Army Commander obeyed the order, 
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because no other course remained open to him (weil ihm nichts 
anderes iibrigblieb). . . . The break-through of the British and 
the French Fifth Army which was threatening brought about the 
decision in the battle of the Marne.” 

General Mangin’s book ‘‘ Comment Finit la Guerre ” (Paris, 
Plon-Nourrit, 10 francs) gives the impression that this fighting 
General, the leader of the two great counter-attacks at Verdun in 
1918, of the Sixth Army in the Nivelle offensive of 1917, and of the 
attack on the Marne salient in 1918, has been pressed to write some- . 
thing about the war. The book first appeared in the form of 
articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes. It is entirely impersonal 
and so far from telling us only how the war ended, practically covers 
the whole of it, and readers will find many useful and illuminating 
comments. An officer of the Colonial Forces, he was engaged in 
fighting of some kind or other from 1887 up to his capture of 
Marrakesh in Morocco in 1913. He therefore has little patience 
with the theories of war evolved by the General Staff in Paris, with 
their “‘ offensive at all costs,” particularly as the French pre-war 
Army was not equipped with the heavy artillery, trench mortars 
and machine guns required in an attack by brute force. Neverthe- 
less, he is at great pains to defend the Nivelle offensive of 1917. He 
holds the view that ‘‘ though the results were not as complete as 
were expected, they were greater than in any previous offensives, and 
purchased at a less cost ’?: from the 16th to the 2oth of April 21,000 
prisoners and 183 guns were captured. The politicians by inter- 
fering with the Commander-in-Chief, and eventually removing him, 
seriously injured for months the moral of the French Army, and 
correspondingly raised that of the Germans. Mangin himself was 
removed from command, only to be reinstated eight months after- 
wards by the wisdom of M. Clemenceau. 

General Mangin is of opinion that the war could have been won 
in 1917. He says :— 

“The results of the battle of the Somme were misunderstood in 
France. We have certain knowledge that the German Armies were 
exhausted, and we have registered Ludendorff’s cry of alarm: ‘the 
troops were being used up. We were always on the eve of a catastrophe.’ 
If the offensive had been pursued during the winter 1916-17, as General 
Joffre wished, the decision would have been obtained in the spring. 

“* But the vagaries of politics were introduced into the conduct of the 
war. Parliamentary opinion, incompletely informed, demanded a more 
rapid and less costly solution; it clamoured for a change in the High 
Command. General Foch was sacrificed and placed in ‘ demi-disgrace,’ 


where he awaited in silence the reparation that the future had in store 
for him.” 
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He considers that the Allied misfortunes in the early part of 1918 
were mainly due to the politicians who had let the numbers in the 
Armies fall; M. Painlevé had practically demobilized the French 
Army, and the British Government had not applied the conscription 
law with sufficient rigour. A defensive attitude was most imprudent, 
yet “ the idea of the offensive was not yet understood by the Allied 
Governments, and the proposals of General Foch were pushed 
aside.” 

During the Allied offensive in 1918, which is very shortly 
described, the great influence of Maréchal Foch is brought out. 
We meet such phrases as ‘‘ General Foch passing by (Gouraud’s 
Headquarters) on his way to the headquarters of the Group of 
Armies, learned of the counter-order of the attack (given by Pétain) 
and had it cancelled ”?; and ‘‘ General Foch, when he heard of it 
(Pétain’s order to assume defensive in depth), gave the order (for 
Mangin) to continue the offensive.” He concludes, ‘‘ Prussia had 
at its disposal a formidable instrument ; fortunately for the world, 
she had not the man who could handle it.” 

M. Louis Gillet, who only describes himself as a member of the 
French Second Army, has published an excellent general account in 
300 pages of the operations round Verdun from the 21st of February, 
1916, to the close of the war, entitled ‘‘ La Bataille de Verdun ” 
(Paris, G. van Oest, 6 francs). There are thirteen sketch maps, but 
for English readers the book lacks a good general map. Pétain 
appears rather as a great organizer than commander, and Joffre as 
the inspiring spirit of the resistance. The author makes it quite 
clear that it was the battle of the Somme which relieved Verdun. 
On the evening of the 23rd of June, Nivelle issued his celebrated 
message: ‘‘ The hour is decisive. Hemmed in everywhere, the 
Germans in despair are launching attacks on our front in the hope 
of reaching the gates of Verdun, before they are themselves attacked 
by the united forces of the Allied Armies. Vous ne les laisserez 
passer mes camarades!”’ ‘“‘ Next day,” the author goes on, “ the 
cannon of the Somme began to thunder,” and “‘ from the 1st of July 
onward, the attack on Verdun received no new division which was 
not already on the front between Moselle and Argonne. It was left 
to its own resources and ceased to make progress.” 

General der Infanterie Erich von Falkenhayn, Chief of the 
General Staff of the German Armies, September, 1914, to August, 
1916, whose book, “ Great Headquarters and its Critical Decisions, 
1914-16,” is one of the best written and most important of those on 
the war, has followed it up by beginning an account of his command 
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in Rumania. It is called ‘“‘ Der Feldzug der G. Armee gegen die 
Rum4nen und Russen, 1916-17: Erster Theil: Der Siegeszug 
Durch Siebenbiirgen ” (Berlin: Mittler, 15 marks). The story of 
the operations is simple enough : with the only good troops he had, 
the Alpine Corps, he broke the Rumanian line in the Transylvanian 
Alps, at a place between two passes, left unguarded because it was 
thought to be inaccessible. He then moved his troops eastward 
and proceeded to roll up the enemy’s line, quickening the process by 
getting astride, at Kronstadt, of the only railway line available to 
supply the Rumanian right, which was easily driving back the Austro- 
Hungarians. Thus in thirteen days in September—October, 1916, 
the Rumanians who had entered Hungary were compelled to 
evacuate it in haste and retire in disorder with heavy losses to their 
own territory. 

As a military study of command, the book is one of the most 
valuable that has ever been written, as it gives at length the General’s 
thoughts and appreciations, the evolution of his plans, the difficulties 
he encountered and how they were overcome, the tension of mind of 
a commander, and the effect of little setbacks which must occur 
even in a campaign that was a complete and unqualified success. 

Incidentally von Falkenhayn shows us that the Hindenburg- 
Ludendorff combination had, to say the least of it, somewhat anti- 
quated ideas of dealing with detachments. The O.H.L., he com- 
plains, constantly interfered in details and gave instructions on 
matters which any competent Supreme Command leaves to the man 
on the spot. The translation of two “ directives ” signed “‘ Hinden- 
burg ”’ will suffice to demonstrate this. The first gave von Falken- 
hayn his first instructions, and is as follows :— 


“‘(1) The Ninth Army has first the following task : the Army in con- 
junction with the First (Austrian) Army has to defeat the enemy who has 
entered the Siebenbiirgen. [Note: even in September, 1916, a supreme 
commander for the two Armies was not appointed.] 

‘* (2) The primary task of the First Army remains as before, to delay 
the advance of the enemy, and in liaison with the Ninth Army to hold the 
Kokel—Maros position. In this task local counter-attacks with strong 
reserves held back for the purpose, against the separated columns of the 
enemy as they emerge from the Gérgeny mountains, must receive con- 
sideration. 

(3) Army boundaries: (seven places are named). 

“(4) The Ninth Army has first to drive back the enemy who has 
penetrated over the Szurduk Pass [Note: the Rumanians were still in 
the pass, holding it], and then with flank guards in the Szurduk and 
Vulkan Pass, to defeat by means of double envelopment, with all forces 
concentrated, the enemy who has broken in via Herrmannstadt. [Note: 
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Falkenhayn found this impossible, he could only make a wide turning 
movement from the west.] 

“‘(5) The shifting of the 89th Division of the First Army to take part 
in this attack will be considered. [Note: the German Supreme Command 
appears, therefore, to be acting as group commander of the two Armies.] 

‘© (6) The right wing group of the Ninth Army will prevent an advance 
of the enemy via Orsova, but particularly via Mehadia. [Note: an 
Austrian infantry brigade was already attending to this.] 

“*(7) The left wing of the Ninth Army, if necessary, owing to heavy 
enemy pressure, will retire in liaison with the First Army in the direction 
of Mediasch to the Kleine Kokel near Diesé Szt, Marton.” 


Attached to this document was a copy of the following message, 
which only made matters worse, as it seemed to indicate that von 
Falkenhayn was under the Austrian Supreme Command; and it 
interfered still deeper in detail :-— 


‘“‘ To General von Cramon (German Mission) for General von Conrad 
(Chief of Austrian Staff). 

‘“‘The successfully progressing combats south of Hatszeg give the 
assurance that this thrust after the seizure of the Szurduk Pass may very 
soon be brought toa close. I beg that General Staabs and the Ninth Arm 
may be directed to concentrate the Alpine Corps south, and the 18 
Division at and east of Miihlbach, as soon as the passes have been secured 
and a sufficient guard of Austro-Hungarian troops with a German detach- 
ment of one battalion and one battery (sc) left in them. 

“ The fighting troops of the 76th Reserve Division now on the railway 
will be detrained at Kiskapus and Toevis [Note: this proved unsuitable 
to the situation], and thence brought up for united attack with the rest of 
the forces of the Ninth Army.” 


This kind of instruction continued to arrive during the whole 
campaign, von Falkenhayn states. He made one protest and got the 
First (Austrian) Army put under his command after some delay, 
but otherwise he very properly took no notice of O.H.L. If there 
were any first-class men on the German Staff, they never seem to 
have been tolerated at Great Headquarters. 

The fortress of Tsing-tau was under the administration not 
of the German military authorities, but of the Admiralty, and was 
garrisoned by what we should call Marines with a naval captain as 
Governor. The story of its defence in 1914 against the attacks of a 
Japanese division, with which a British contingent consisting of the 
2nd South Wales Borderers and a half-battalion of the 36th Sikhs, 
was associated to “ show the flag,” has now been appropriately 
written by Konter-Admiral Vollerthun (‘“‘ Der Kampf um Tsingtao,” 
Hirzel, 30 marks). In July, 1914, he was a captain and head of the 
Colonial Section of the Admiralty ; the outbreak of war found 
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him on a visit to China, and, on managing to reach Tsing-tau, he was 
appointed chief intelligence officer. The account he presents is 
founded on the official records and the diaries of himself and friends ; 
it is well provided with plans of the defences, orders of battle, lists 
of batteries, statistics of ammunition, casualties, etc., and it appears 
to be a reliable and fair statement, except of course as regards the 
conduct of Germany’s foes. When the forces of the Fatherland 
are defeated, their opponents are frequently represented by German 
historians as having been drunk ; in the present case both Japanese 
and British are stated to have been so. This excuse for defeat is to 
be found not only in the writings of independent authors, but in the 
Great General Staff’s monographs on the war. It is presumed that 
the inference it is desired should be drawn must be that no one 
would dare to stand up to the incomparable soldiers of the Kaiser 
except when primed with Dutch (it surely must have originally been 
deutsch) courage. ‘There is, however, a really comic touch about the 
author, for he describes the conduct of the Japanese Government in 
using the same phrases in their ultimatum to Germany in 1914 as the 
German Government used to Japan with regard to the evacuation of 
Port Arthur in 1894 as “ brutal.” But he becomes typically German 
when, entirely ignoring U-boat warfare, he depicts the horrible 
“ nerve-torture ” inflicted on the Germans trying to escape from 
Tsing-tau by British destroyers capturing the ship on which they 
were running the blockade at dusk. One T.B.D., he says, actually 
looked as if it was going to ram the steamer : ‘‘ one may imagine the 
excitement among the highly-strung mass of humanity.” This is 
the kind of German sailor who should have been interned on a 
British hospital ship. 

One is at a loss to imagine why a German officer should have 
been moved to write an account in the heroic vein of the very in- 
glorious defence of Tsing-tau, unless he were ignorant of what 
happened in Europe. For the bombardment lasted only seven days 
(31st October to 7th November), while that of Antwerp was twelve 
days, and of Liége and Maubeuge, ten. And conditions were very 
different. The Germans brought up 42 cm. and 30 cm. howitzers ; 
the Japanese had nothing bigger on land than the 28 cm.; and the 
Admiral boasts that the German concrete shelters and magazines, 
which were, like the pillboxes in France, 4°9 feet thick, resisted all hits, 
even chance ones from the 12-inch guns of the Fleet. In the French 
and Belgian fortresses captured there was no such effective cover. 

Tsing-tau was in fact a modern, recently completed, fortress. 
Standing on a peninsula, the land front to be defended was small. 
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Across the neck, where it was 34 miles wide, was a line of well 
hidden permanent infantry works, of low relief, with concrete 
shelters and all round sunk wire, with a connecting belt which 
stretched right across the peninsula from sea to sea. Behind these 
redoubts, built after declaration of war with the help of Chinese 
labour, were rows of pillboxes, machine-gun nests, small strong 
points connected by trenches, and batteries for close defence covering 
the intervals between the redoubts. Behind again, on higher ground, 
excluding two batteries which only fired seaward, were 88 heavy 
guns, which gave, counting the lighter natures, 37 batteries firing 
landward. In front of all these permanent defences, were two 
advanced lines, where the peninsula is 7} and 11 miles wide, some 
3 and g miles respectively in front of the infantry redoubts. These 
with Chinese labour and three months’ leisure had been developed 
into “ strong field positions with wire entanglements, land mines, 
dummy works, and gun emplacements.” - 

The garrison, excluding civilians and Chinese, is given as 144 
officers and 3600 other ranks, with 71 machine guns. 

The Japanese made their first landing on the north side of 
Shan-tung peninsula, about 120 miles north of the fortress, and were 
much delayed by exceptionally heavy rain ; on the 18th of September, 
however, they effected another landing close to the right flank of the 
outer defences. Here the British also landed on the 23rd. 

The Germans abandoned the two advanced lines when attacked, 
with the loss of less than 100 men. The bombardment began on 
the 31st of October, and on the night of the 31st of October-1st 
November, the first parallel against the permanent redoubts was 
opened and approaches to the second were dug; on the following 
night the second parallel was made. 

On the night of the 6th-7th November a general assault was 
delivered, and the infantry redoubt line captured. At 6.20 a.m. 
on the 7th, the Governor hoisted the white flag. 

The author is of opinion that if the redoubts had been provided 
with good deep revetted ditches instead of a wire entanglement 
obstacle, they would have been capable of a better defence. No 
doubt the garrisons were in the excellent shell-proof casements, and 
had nottimetoreachthe parapet. ‘The machine guns, he thinks, should 
have been in concrete shelters instead of firing from the parapet. 

The total German losses were only 199 killed and some 500 
wounded. The author refuses to believe that the Japanese only 
lost 1800 and the British 70, which are the official figures. 

The German General Staff have given us their account of the 
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first battle of Ypres (‘‘ Die Schlacht an der Yser und bei Ypern im 
Herbst, 1914,” translated as ‘‘ Ypres, 1914,’ Constable, 5s.), we 
now have an authoritative account from the French side by General 
A. Dubois, Commander of the IX Corps which fought on the 
British left, and even had units interpolated in the British line. His 
book, “‘ Deux Ans de Commandement sur le front de France, 
1914-1916 ” (Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle, 2 volumes, 11 francs each), 
covers a longer period, for his Corps fought during the first days of the 
war, in the French Fourth Army, at the Marne in Foch’s Army, and 
after Ypres, in March, 1915, he was promoted to command of the 
Sixth Army in the place of General Maunoury, who had been wounded 
and blinded. The portion with regard to Ypres, which takes up 
rather more than half the second volume, contains most interest 
for us. The front of the IX Corps extended during the greater 
part of the battle from near Zonnebeke to Langemarck ; but it had a 
Détachement Bernard, later Vidal, near the centre of the British line, 
anda Détachement Moussy on the British right at Verbranden Molen. 
These troops shared all the vicissitudes of the fighting with the 
British. The main portion of the Corps, on the left of the British, 
though weakened by the units sent to assist them, not only held its 
own, but actually gained a small amount of ground The author 
reproduces an autograph letter of thanks from Sir Douglas Haig, 
and a translation of his report to Sir John French, bringing to notice 
“‘ the prompt and effective manner in which all ranks of the French 
Army associated with the (British) I. Corps have co-operated with 
the British troops in the defeat of the common enemy.” It is as well 
that the close comradeship of those critical days should be recalled 
from time to time. General Dubois’ book contains eight situation 
maps, showing the position of his troops during First Ypres, and is a 
most valuable contribution to history. 

‘* Les Mémoires du Général Galliéni,’’ which were mentioned in 
these ‘‘ Notes ”’ last quarter, have been confirmed and supplemented 
by the publication by his Chief Staff Officer, General Clergerie, of 
“Le Réle du Gouvernement Militaire de Paris du 1% au 12™ 
Septembre, 1914’ (Berger-Levraoult, 5 francs). It was written in 
December, 1914, but the author very properly waited until his 
chief’s book had appeared before issuing his own. It is very 
valuable historically, as more than two-thirds of it are taken up with 
“* Piéces justificatives ” : copies of General Joffre’s instructions and 
orders, General Galliéni’s orders, General Maunoury’s orders, 
intelligence summaries, and correspondence with the Ministry of 
War and the British Expeditionary Force. 
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He states that he was present at British Headquarters on the 
4th of September with Generals Galliéni and Maunoury. ‘In the 
absence of Marshal French, they could only explain their plan to 
General [General Clergerie gives the name of General Wilson, 
but this is a mistake, he was not there], and had to go back to Paris 
without having obtained a decision. On arrival there at 6.30 p.m. 
they found a message from General : ‘ Marshal not yet returned, 
but orders have now been given for the British Army to go back to 
the line Ozoir la Ferriére—Tournan—Ormeaux.’ These were 
carried out on the night of the 4th-sth of September, and were 
one of the causes of the delay in the British offensive (on the 6th).” 

To secure the British left and encourage it to advance, General 
Maunoury sent the 8th Division by a night march on the 6th-7th 
of September to the south of Meaux. But the author admits that 
** this measure had no result ; the 8th Division remained south of the 
Marne nearly inactive, and its presence was not sufficient to bring 
about the immediate offensive of the British Army. In reality it 
was a division lost to the battle, and it would have been far more 
useful on the left wing of the Sixth Army.” 

The Italian Supreme Command has issued “ La battaglia del 
Piave, 15-23 Giugno, 1918” (Rome, Fipografia Cuggiani), giving 
an account of the reorganization of the Army after the twelfth battle 
of the Isonzo (Caporetto), its moral and technical preparation, and 
the operations of the battle. In this the 7th, 23rd and 48th British 
Divisions took part. There are seven excellent maps in colours, 
tables of statistics, etc. The battle is divided into five phases, which 
practically tell the story: The Austrian feint in the Trentino ; 
the Austrian failure to break through on the mountain front and the 
limited forcing of the Piave ; the wearing down of the attack ; the 
Italian counter-offensive ; and the decisive days (21st-23rd June). 
The Italians captured 524 officers, 23,951 men, 70 guns, 75 trench 
mortars, 1234 machine guns, 151 flame projectors, 37,000 rifles, etc., 
and Ludendorff could no longer hope to bring Austro-Hungarians 
from the Italian front to France. 

In the series ‘“‘ Les Grandes Batailles de la Guerre,” edited by 
M. Joseph Reinach, General Verraux has written ‘“‘ La Bataille des 
Flanders en 1917” (Paris, Gvan Oest, 5 francs). It only contains 
150 pages, and though it covers all the operations, it deals mainly 
with those of the French. 

The four following books give a good deal of information with 
regard to the German plans. ‘‘ Generalfeldmarschall Graf von 
Schlieffen,” by the General Staff Historian, General Freiherr von 
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Freytag-Loringhoven (Schraepler, 20 marks) is an account of the 
life and work of the younger von Moltke’s predecessor as Chief of 
the Prussian General Staff. He was born in 1833, commissioned 
in 1854 in the 2nd Garde Ulanen Regiment, at the Kriegsakademie, 
1858-61, General Staff Officer of the Cavalry Corps in the war of 
1866, and was a General Staff Officer throughout 1870-71, in August 
only on the Prussian coast, but thence onward at Metz and on the 
Loire. From 1876-1884, seven years, he commanded the 1st 
Garde Ulanen Regiment, the rest of his service was on the Staff. 
From the 7th of February, 1891, to the 1st of January, 1906, he was 
_ Chief of the General Staff, and drew up the plans for the offensive 
against France through Belgium. He died on the 4th of January, 
1913. There is an excellent portrait of him at the beginning of 
the book. 

“Graf Schlieffen und der Weltkrieg,” by Oberstleutnant 
Foerster, late of the General Staff (Mittler, 10 marks), has been made 
use of to a considerable extent in the article ‘‘ The German Plan in 
1914, which appears in this number. It professes to give what 
Generaloberst von Moltke’s predecessor intended to do in a war 
with France, and compares it with what actually happened ; the 
two maps provided tell the story so very plainly that it is hardly 
necessary to read the text. Schlieffen worked out what he con- 
sidered was the best plan of operations for the French. He believed 
that their only chance of winning was to attack through Belgium, 
standing on the defensive on the rest of their front. His general 
opinion was that the result of the war depended on the capture of 
the defile between Namur and Brussels. 

“Von Falkenhayn zu Hindenburg-Ludendorff,” by Oberst- 
leutnant G. Wetzell (Mittler, 4 marks), is a hymn of praise dedicated 
to the Hindenburg-Ludendorff régime, with the Rumanian campaign 
as text. The author, who was head of the Operations Section under 
Ludendorff, maintains that Falkenhayn’s removal was not due to the 
Rumanian declaration of war, as has been asserted, but to the general 
desire of the German nation and Army for a change in the Chief of 
Staff and to the ever-increasing repute of Hindenburg’s name with 
the man in the street. 

Historically the book is of little interest from the British point of 
view. It merely repeats Ludendorff’s statements in his book regard- 
ing the critical weeks endured by the Supreme Command at Pless 
during the battle on the Somme in the autumn of 1916. 

Falkenhayn’s book on Great Headquarters is freely criticized. 
The author maintains that for the first four weeks, while German 
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troops were being transported from the Western Front, the 
Rumanians would have had a free hand had they advanced at once 
into the Siebenbiirgen. However, as Ludendorff says, ‘“‘ Rumania’s 
entry into the war was ‘ planlos,’ ” had no plan at the back of it, so 
that the Central Powers were saved from a situation that seemed 
almost catastrophic. 

The author refutes the criticisms of General von Morgen and 
others who contend that a concentric advance from north and south 
in the direction Kronstadt—Bukarest and Silistria (or Galatz) 
respectively, would inevitably have resulted in a Cannae or a Tannen- 
berg in Wallachia. He says that the forces available were insufficient 
for such a programme. 

Finally, he praises the Hindenburg-Ludendorff dual system of 
control, maintaining that the Rumanian campaign, combined with 
the wonderful defence put up on the Somme at the same time, is 
best proof of the greatness of the two men. 

“* Der Wendepunkt des Weltkrieges,” by Oberstleutnant Miiller- 
Loebnitz, late of the Great General Staff (Mittler, 10 marks), is a 
reprint with slight alterations of articles that have appeared in 
“Wissen und Wehr,” on the Battle of the Marne, 1914, and is a 
useful summary based on the books that have appeared on the 
subject—chiefly those written by Kluck, Buelow, Hausen and 
Baumgarten-Crusius. The map of the battle of the Marne, which 
does not show the French First or the German Seventh Army on the 
extreme eastern flanks, gives the total of sixty-two divisions plus an 
odd brigade on both sides. The author considers that on the 
gth of September the whole western wing of the Allies, the Fifth, 
Sixth, Ninth French Armies and the B.E.F., were beaten, “ tactically 
the Germans were as good as victorious.” ‘Then the German 
leaders turned the approaching victory into a retreat, and thus into a 
defeat. Between the 5th and 8th of September not a single order 
was issued to the Armies by the German Supreme Command. The 
troops were victorious, the leaders beaten, the author tells us. He 
agrees that to a certain extent the result of the battle was a “ miracle.” 
* This should make the conqueror feel modest and offer some bitter 
consolation to the loser.”’ 

The remainder of the books here mentioned are of general 
interest. 

General Cherfils has commenced in Volume I. of “ La Guerre 
de la Délivrance: Opérations sur les divers fronts, 1914-1915 ” 
(Paris, Gigord, 20 francs, 500 pages), a general narrative of the war 
in all theatres. It contains excellent black-and-white maps, and 
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an account of the loss of the St. Mihiel salient, and the Cameroon 
campaign from the French side, not at present available elsewhere. 
The narrative is uneven: St. Mihiel receives ten pages, Loos ten 
lines, and the battle of the Aisne, 1914, is not mentioned. The 
St. Mihiel salient was lost in September, 1914, because the French 
G.Q.G. suddenly withdrew the VIII. Corps from the line to send it 
west. A gap was thus left which the remaining troops were unequal 
to fill: three Reserve Divisions, having to cover twenty miles. A 
German offensive from Metz was made by three Corps—XIV., 
III. Bavarian and V. Reserve—and the III. Bavarian Corps advanced 
practically unopposed to St. Mihiel; the Fort des Romains was 
taken by surprise assault. 

“* La France en Syrie et en Cilicie,” by M. Gautherot, formerly 
Chief of the Operations Section of the Staff of the Troupes francaises 
du Levant (Librairie Indépendente, 7 francs 50), gives a short account 
of the French Detachment, under General Hamelin, sent to Palestine, 
but is mainly concerned with events after the Armistice. It may be 
as well to recall that the first units of the Detachment embarked at 
Marseilles on the roth of April, 1917. They consisted of a Territorial 
infantry battalion (‘‘ this battalion remained until the spring of 1919, 
the only entirely French unit in the Detachment ”’), four battalions 
of Algerian Tirailleurs, and some medical units. In turn they were 
reinforced by a troop of the 1° Spahis, a telegraph section, two 
machine-gun companies, two parks and a hospital. ‘Thus the 
Detachment “‘ was still without artillery or means of transport . . . 
it kept its original character of escorte du drapeau.” In 1918 two 
37 mm. guns arrived, a Syrian company and a machine-gun 
company of the Légion d’Orient. Next, in July, three Armenian 
battalions with two 37 mm. guns ; and then in succession a composite 
cavalry regiment of four squadrons ; two 75 mm. batteries and one 
65 mm. with an ammunition column ; another hospital ; two motor 
transport and one motor ambulance columns ; four squads of gen- 
darmerie, and an aeroplane escadrille (which, however, did not fly 
until 1919). ‘Thus a force of some 7000 men was available for the 
final battle of the 19th of September, 1918. 

General Regnault commanded the French troops sent to bring 
pressure on King Constantine, which landed at Athens on the 
12th of June, 1917. In ‘“‘ La Conquéte d’Athénes ” (Fournier, 
6 francs) he gives a full account from his diary of the preparations 
made and measures taken by him to ensure the success of the landing, 
whether opposed or unopposed. He says, ‘“‘ The British protested 
against the swiftness of our military intervention, arguing about what 
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had been agreed at the London Conference, and asking that we should 
act, but ‘ tout doucement,’ and, above all, that we should avoid 
bloodshed.” It sounds like an appeal of the Inquisition to the 
secular arm, when it handed over a heretic for burning. 

Whilst on leave in France in August, 1917, the General called on 
the Minister of War, and made apologies for not having come on 
the day of his arrival from Athens, ‘“ On which the Minister inter- 
rupted me and said with surprise, ‘ Have you been in Athens ?’ 
A little annoyed I replied, ‘ Yes ; I commanded the French Expe- 
ditionary Force.”” He then turned the conversation, as the Minister 
was evidently not in the slightest degree interested in Balkan affairs. 

“La Débacle Serbe,” by G. Bechirowsky (Berne, Wyss, 3.50 
francs), is a violently anti-Serbian political work, without any account 
of military operations. Among other things it states that the trouble 
in the Balkans is that any one whose name ends in “‘ off ”’ hates all 
whose patronymic terminates in “itch,” and wtce versa. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS ON 
MILITARY SUBJECTS 


Field Service Regulations, Vol. 11. Operations—1920. Provisional. 
General Staff, War Office. 


THE appearance of a new and revised edition of the Ten Command- 
ments under Divine authority would create a first class sensation. 
To say that the publication of a new issue of Field Service Regulations 
will create a similar sensation in the military world may be to exag- 
gerate, but at the least it is an event. 

This little green book with its terse paragraphs grips the imagina- 
tion. To compare it with F.S.R. (1914) is to see at a glance what 
we have learned in four years of war. Page by page one can conjure 
up the incidents in the great struggle which by failure and success 
have taught their lessons. 

Before the appearance of this publication, we had as a guide 
F.S.R. (1914) and a number of pamphlets, more or less affected by 
trench warfare according to their date of issue. To extract any 
clear set of principles from this mass of literature was difficult. We 
now have the complete picture placed before us. The main 
principles remain unaltered, but in two directions at least our 
experience has enabled us to make a great advance on anything 
foreseen in 1914, namely, towards higher control and co-operation. 
F.S.R. (1914) dealt sparingly with any perspective beyond that of 
the division ; we now see the army and corps taking their place in 
the picture. It is, however, in the direction of co-operation that 
the greatest advance appears ; co-operation between artillery and 
infantry, between aircraft and the other arms, the co-operation of 
cavalry, R.E., machine guns and tanks. __ 

The new F.S.R. (Operations) only exceeds the 1914 edition by 
fifty pages. It can be imagined that to arrive at this commendable 
result was no easy matter. Certain subjects dealt with in F.S.R. 
Part I. (1914) are now relegated to other manuals; inter-com- 
munication and details of orders to F.S.R. Part I. ; details of outposts 
presumably to infantry and cavalry training. Siege operations and 
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night operations have been cut out, the former being to some extent 
replaced by a chapter on position warfare. A chapter on combined 
naval and military operations is to be added. 

The general atmosphere of the new edition, both as regards 
attack and defence, is that of 1918 in France and Palestine. Objec- 
tives are to be unlimited in the attack, and in defence the value of 
the tactically unimportant acre is discounted (see para. 143 (5) where 
a decision is given on a vexed question). 

The danger of obscuring the principles affecting the attack by 
enumerating a profusion of methods has been avoided. This 
subject is dealt with under three headings :— 

The encounter attack ; 

The deliberate attack ; 

The attack in position warfare. 
The importance of training troops in mobile warfare is insisted on 
in Para. 146 (2). 

“* Prolonged periods of position warfare tend to cramp initiative, 
destroy mobility, and to obscure the necessity for that quick decision 
and rapid action which are vital to success in a war of movement. 
Units which are highly trained for the latter form of war will have 
no difficulty in adapting themselves to stationary conditions, whereas 
the converse is by no means true.” 

In this connection the warning sounded in Para. 3 (4) is worthy 
of especial notice. 

“Impressions produced by actual experiences are more vivid 
and lasting than those resulting from study. But as the scope of 
experience, however wide and vivid, is strictly limited, the tendency 
to attach undue importance to these impressions must be guarded 
against. To make sound deductions from experience, reflection 
and comparison are absolutely necessary.” 

In defence the forward portion of a defensive system is now 
termed the “ outpost zone.” It may be suggested that there are 
serious objections to the employment of this term for the following 
reasons. The distribution of troops in this “‘ outpost zone ”’ must 
be such as to ensure defence in depth. This distribution is not the 
same as that for the occupation of an outpost line, where normally 
there is but one line of resistance, namely the picquet line (F.S.R. IT. 
91 (3)). Thus two systems of outposts will obtain, with consequent 
confusion of thought. If what is now termed the ‘‘ Outpost Zone ” 
could be termed the “ Forward Zone,” the outposts in connection 
with a defensive system would resume their proper réle. During 
the preparation of the defensive position the outposts would be a 
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mile or more in front of the forward zone (protective troops referred 
to in F.S.R. II. 131 (2)). As these outposts were forced to fall back, 
their duties would be assumed by the outpost portion of the “ for- 
ward zone,” which is named in F.S.R. II. 132 (4) “ an observation 
line of well concealed sentry groups supported by a chain of small 
posts.” Behind these outposts the “forward zone” would be 
defended in depth. 

The advisability of suppressing all reference to night operations 
is questionable. The dozen pages devoted to this subject in F.S.R. 
(1914) were the outcome of experience and contained important 
principles for the training of troops. ‘They would appear to require 
little alteration to bring them up to date. It would seem that, if 
no reference is made to night operations in the final edition of 
the new F.S.R., another official pamphlet on this subject will be 
required, or a crop of unofficial pamphlets is certain to appear. 

A note of assurance sounds throughout this new edition of 
“ Field Service Regulations.” It convinces. 


The Fifth Army in March, 1918. By W. SHaw Sparrow. With 
an Introduction by General Sir H. bE ta P. Goucn, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O. London: John Lane. ais. 


This is one of the most important books that have yet appeared 
in this country on the war, and is, as General Gough rightly says in 
his foreword, ‘“‘ worthy of the consideration of all military students.” 
At the same time, one cannot put it down after perusal without a 
feeling of disappointment. The author—who does not appear to 
have published any previous works on military history—has obviously 
gone to infinite trouble to get hold of his facts and present his case ; 
he has had a great wealth of material placed at his disposal ; his 
maps are lavish and careful; and his enthusiasm for his task is 
manifest throughout. And yet 

Mr. Shaw Sparrow’s object is to vindicate from the sweeping 
and often ignorant condemnation to which they have been sub- 
jected General Gough for his leadership and his Army for its conduct 
during the first days of Ludendorff’s Spring offensive of 1918. Let 
it be said at once that he has proved to complete satisfaction the 
baselessness of the accusations against them which have hitherto 
passed current even in quarters where more knowledge and charity 
might have been expected, and has shown that, whatever may have 
been the reasons for the retreat of the Fifth Army, incompetent 
leadership and lack of fighting spirit were certainly not among them. 
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The plain facts of the case are that that Army was called on to face 
an attack by overwhelmingly superior forces—three times greater 
than its own—on a long front without sufficient artificial means to 
compensate for its inferiority in man-power. Under these con- 
ditions the best that could be hoped for was that the Fifth Army 
should check the enemy and avoid being broken itself, until suffi- 
cient reinforcements arrived and the German attack could be 
finally stayed. This, at the cost of heavy loss in men and guns 
and with the sacrifice of much ground, it succeeded in doing. The 
tale of this achievement—for it was an achievement and not a dis- 
graceful episode ; and it baffled Ludendorff’s whole plan of campaign 
for 1918 and allowed the Entente time and opportunity for the 
counter-offensive which brought about peace—is told, and well told, 
in the work under review. The case for the defence of the Fifth 
Army is complete. 

Mr. Shaw Sparrow would have been well advised to stop there ; 
but he has not been able to bring himself to do so. He has devoted 
himself also to the task of finding a scapegoat for the sufferings of 
General Gough and his men ; and he has found such a herd of them 
as almost to equal in numbers the whole of Gough’s Army. In 
the order in which he would place them they are as follows: the 
Prime Minister, the War Cabinet, the C.1.G.S., the War Office, 
G.H.Q., Marshal Pétain, the French Commander who took over 
from the Fifth Army, the British Third Army, Parliament, the 
Press, the Censorship, every writer who has written on the war 
and the British public. All these are in some measure guilty, because 
they madly caused, weakly contributed to, or ignorantly endorsed 
the accepted verdict on the retirement of General Gough. Well, if 
this be the case, there is nothing left for any of us but to go in sack- 
cloth and ashes and cry “ mea culpa.” But before so doing we may 
pause to remember that Mr. Shaw Sparrow is an advocate and not 
a judge ; and that what we have just read from his pen is not the 
summing up but the speech for the defence. 

To take one instance only : in order to establish the accusations 
made against the War Cabinet that its neglect to keep Lord Haig 
supplied with men led to the Fifth Army being starved of its needed 
numbers, and was the cause of its failure to hold its ground, one would 
have to know exactly what were the demands of the various war 
Services on the available man-power of the country and the exact ratio 
of their importance. It may well be that the Army had first claim ; 
but it had not the only claim. All sorts of other essential needs had 
to be satisfied, apart from the actual business of keeping the ranks 
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of the Army full, and it might well be a question whether the cause 
of victory would not be better served by allotting a thousand men, 
say, to the manufacture of tanks than by forming them into a battalion. 
Thus the task of the rulers of the country in this respect was to 
establish correctly the balance between the various conflicting claims 
of the essential war Services and to apportion the available man- 
power between them. This may or may not have been judiciously 
and wisely done ; but the question as to whether it was or was not 
cannot be answered simply by saying that the Fifth Army was short 
of men on the 21st of March; therefore the War Cabinet was to 
blame for not supplying them 

Similarly with the charge made against G.H.Q. that its policy 
of keeping all available reserves behind the northern and central 
sectors of the British line was an error of judgment, because in the 
event of the British right being attacked, as it was, they would be 
too far from the battlefield to arrive in time. For this policy Lord 
Haig has given his reasons in his despatch: that, as he had not 
enough troops to insure himself everywhere, he considered it best 
to secure first those sectors of his line which covered such areas as 
could not be surrendered without disastrous consequences, and to 
take certain risks where he could fall back some distance without 
compromising such areas, and where incidentally the French could 
lend him a hand if need were. Mr. Shaw Sparrow has really no 
reply to make to this reasoning, so he indulges in an entirely false 
analogy from the Tay Bridge, and a discussion on whether a thing 
can be “ more vital than vital,’’ and ends up with the statement that 
the retreat of the Fifth Army was an unfortunate thing, and there- 
fore should have been avoided—how he does not say, from G.H.Q.’s 
point of view. It seems as though Mr. Shaw Sparrow, after indus- 
triously cleaning off the mud unjustly hurled at the Fifth Army 
cannot refrain from flinging it back again indiscriminately in all 
directions—partly, no doubt, to relieve his feelings, and partly, we 
suspect, out of respect for the old maxim about abusing the plaintiff’s 
attorney. 

All this is not serious history or sound reasoning, and it is a pity 
that Mr. Shaw Sparrow should have allowed controversy and special 
pleading to spoil the merits of his valuable vindication of the Fifth 
Army. The pity of it is that one cannot avoid the special pleading ; 
it sticks out everywhere, like the plums out of an ill-cooked pudding, 
so that in the midst of the most closely written account of some 
operation or appreciation of a situation there will crop up some gibe 
at a politician, or some sneer at the Third Army, or another pet 
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aversion of the author’s, with the result that Mr. Shaw Sparrow’s 
book must be read with a large helping of salt, and even then much 
of it should be quickly forgotten. 


The Victory at Sea. By Rear-Admiral W. S. Sims, U.S. Navy. 
London: John Murray. 21s, 


Admiral Sims has admirably fulfilled the task he has set himself 
of telling in plain language capable of comprehension by the non- 
professional reader the decisive phase of the war at sea—the tackling 
and defeating of the submarine menace.: He is naturally mainly 
concerned with the part played by the American Navy, but, from 
early pre-war days a staunch friend of Great Britain, he makes no 
secret of his appreciation of, and admiration for, the British Navy 
and its achievements, and speaks in glowing terms of the cordial 
co-operation which always existed between the seamen and com- 
manders of both nations in the joint work of “‘ beating the Hun.” 

In April, 1917, when Admiral Sims first came to England to 
discuss with the British naval chiefs the future rdle of the U.S. 
Navy, the situation was serious in the extreme. The German 
submarines were sinking shipping to the amount of close on go0,000 
tons a month and these figures were on the increase ; indeed, it was 
reckoned that if things continued as they were doing, England would 
be forced out of the war before the end of the year. The problem 
was to reduce these sinkings with the devices then existing—for there 
was no time to devise and put into effective operation any new ones. 
The solution was found in the great reinforcement in destroyers 
brought by the U.S. Navy, which made possible the adoption of 
the convoy system for all shipping proceeding across the Atlantic, 
hitherto impracticable owing to lack of light craft for escort duty. 
This policy compelled the German U boats, if they wished to carry 
out any effective destruction, to expose themselves to the destroyers 
escorting the convoys, and was immediately effective in reducing 
the total of lost tonnage which from close on goo,000 in April, 1917, 
to 700,000 in June, sank by December to under 400,000 and from 
March, 1918, never approached 300,000 tons per month. This was 
the first and decisive reply to the submarine campaign, but at the 
same time vigorous measures were taken to harry and destroy the 
hostile submarines wherever met with. Mystery ships, sub-chasers, 
aeroplanes and submarines all took part in this work, and it is interest- 
ing to note that of all these the submarine itself was in proportion to 
the numbers employed the most successful in hunting its brother 
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submarine—a fact entirely at variance with all hitherto accepted 
opinion, and little realized even to-day. The invention of a new 
type of mine also enabled the Allies further to confine the German 
under-water activities by placing a barrage across the North Sea 
from the Orkneys to the coast of Norway. It was due to all these 
measures that when the time came to bring the American Army to 
France by intensive transport, the Germans had so few active sub- 
marines, and that the activities of these were so confined and their 
achievements so small. They were forced to choose between the 
troop transports and the merchant shipping as objectives for their 
operations. They chose the latter and not a single transport bear- 
ing American troops was sunk by a submarine throughout the war. 
This story of how the Allies met and defeated the menace at 
sea—a menace of which we are only now beginning to realize the 
full extent—is well worth the study of all soldiers who may desire, 
without the expenditure of too much time, to get a good working 
idea of the problems and methods of the Navy in modern war. 


The History of the Ninth (Scottish) Division. By J. Ewinc, M.C., 
Brevet-Major, late 6th K.O.S.B. London: John Murray. 
36s. net. 


The senior of the ‘“‘ New Army ” divisions has been fortunate in 
its chroniclers. Early in its career it became familiar to many 
through “ The First Hundred Thousand,” in whose pages fact was 
but thinly disguised as fiction; later on Colonel Croft’s “‘ Three 
Years with the Ninth Division ”’ carried on the tale beyond the point 
where “‘ Ian Hay ”’ had laid it down, and now the authorized record 
of the Division’s doings is available, well written, with plenty of 
enthusiasm, vigour and judgment, and admirably illustrated by 
twenty coloured sketches. Major Ewing is doubly qualified for his 
task; he served with distinction in one of the battalions of the 
Division and writes from personal experience of many of its doings ; 
he is also by profession an historian, accustomed to handle and weigh 
evidence, to the task of eliminating unessentials, of arranging his 
materials lucidly and logically ; he has cultivated a sense of proportion 
and he writes easily, clearly and with dignity. Having had ample 
access to official documents and been well supplied with information 
from private sources he has been able to produce an account which 
provides an admirable memorial of a great achievement. The ad- 
vantages of taking a division as the unit in narrating the story of the 
late war are conspicuously illustrated by this volume ; it is astonish- 
ing how little space has to be spent on explanations of events in which 
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the Ninth Division was not concerned, the story has unity and 
completeness. Those who are writing divisional histories will find 
a good model in Major Ewing’s treatment of his case.'a_ 

But the chroniclers of the Ninth Division are lucky in their 
subject. The first of the “ New Army ” divisions to go overseas, 
it was the only one selected for the honour of taking part in the march 
to the Rhine and forming part of the Army of Occupation. The 
compliment was amply justified by its long and distinguished record. 
From Loos, where it made its name as a great fighting division, 
onward it hardly ever missed being in the thick of the fight. Twice 
engaged on the Somme, thrice during the Arras offensive, as well as 
in a minor operation east of Arras, which practically coincided with 
the Messines attack and served as a diversion to that enterprise, one 
of the few major operations in which the Ninth did not share, twice 
employed in “‘ Third Ypres,” the Division showed in 1918 that on 
the defensive it could equal and even surpass its record when attack- 
ing. Situated at the point of junction between the Third and the 
Fifth Armies, the Ninth Division played a part of incalculable 
importance in resisting the great onslaught of March, 1918. It 
was forced back, but at every step it took its toll of the Germans, 
and though outnumbered and overwhelmed, it came out of the 
great struggle with its confidence and fighting spirit undimmed. 
It had seen the Germans falling to its guns and rifles in the 
open—there was no doubt about the damage it had inflicted, 
no need to assume, hopefully, as on the Somme in 1916 (4. p. 
142), that the enemy’s casualties had equalled or exceeded ours. It 
is this encouragement which was perhaps responsible for what 1s 
on the whole the greatest of the Ninth Division’s achievements, 
its prolonged and splendid struggle for the Wytschaete ridge 
and its share in stopping the German advance in Flanders. Only 
just out of the March retreat, its ranks hastily replenished with young 
recruits, the fight which the Ninth put up in April, 1918, would have 
been creditable to a fresh division of veterans. It repulsed every 
attack against its front, only went back because others had had to do 
so elsewhere, and fully merited the repeated “‘ mentions ” which 
caused its chaplain to claim the Commander-in-Chief as the Division’s 
own special correspondent (cf. p. 316). One thing stands out clearly 
from Major Ewing’s account of all the fighting of 1918, both the de- 
fensives of the spring and the offensives of the autumn, the loss of the 
fourth battalion from each brigade was a grave disadvantage, not 
merely from the loss of numbers, but from the constant lending of 
battalions to strange brigades and the mixing of units which it 
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entailed. The three battalion brigade was a very much inferior 
organization to the four battalion. Whatever the arguments in 
favour of cutting down the strength of brigades rather than reducing 
the number of divisions, it does seem that experience shows that the 
latter was the sounder policy. 

The historian of a division or any smaller unit may be pardoned 
if he sometimes overlooks the wider point of view. Major Ewing 
has been so successful and generally judicious in his comments on 
the operations as a whole, so ready to appreciate the problems and 
difficulties of G.H.Q., that it is a little surprising to find him rather 
“‘ wise after the event” in his criticisms on the strategy of Loos. 
They are undeniably sound, but Loos was only one of many experi- 
ments from which dearly-bought but valuable lessons were learned, 
and the share assigned to the British Army in that great struggle 
was, after all, only part of a bigger Allied effort. Similarly, in his 
comments on the Flanders offensive of 1917, it is a pity that for once 
his sense of proportion deserts him, and that he will persist in speaking 
of it as the battle of Passchendaele, calling the whole from the part 
and overlooking the fact that the Belgian coast was the objective, 
and that in prolonging the offensive after the September successes 
had enormously improved the tactical situation east of Ypres, it was 
not Passchendaele which mattered, but that the Germans should be 
kept occupied. The continuation of the Ypres offensive after the 
bad weather of October had completed the work of the August rains 
was necessitated by the general situation, by the need for helping 
the French, just as had been the case in the Arras operations. 

Major Ewing, though justly proud of his Division and its record, 
is no indiscriminate eulogist ; he criticizes the attitude of the infantry 
working parties when employed under the R.E. (p. 69), the want of 
training for open warfare and the lack of initiative among the infantry, 
fostered by undue reliance on the artillery, which contributed to the 
scanty success achieved on the 3rd of May, 1917—-almost as bad a 
day for the British Army as the disastrous 9th of May, 1915—and 
the tactical errors committed on the 12th of October, 1917, through 
valour overriding discretion (cf. p. 244). But his candour only helps 
to show up the splendid character of the Division’s achievements. 
Its final effort was worthy of it. Though it was not employed in 
the August battles for Peronne and Bapaume or in the breaking of 
the Hindenburg Line, or in the forcing of the passages of the Selle 
and Sambre, what it accomplished in the brilliant, but less known, 
last offensive in Flanders was remarkable enough. In a month of 
almost unremitting fighting, often most severe, it thrust the enemy 
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back twenty-six miles, captured by itself 2600 prisoners and sixty 
guns, at a cost of 800 killed and missing and 2800 wounded. Yet, as 
Major Ewing points out, this “‘ most spectacular of the Ninth’s many 
successes ’’ must be looked at in its true relation to the “ attrition ” 
battles which had preceded it, and of which it was the fruit. ‘‘ The 
heat and burden of the day fell principally,”’ as he says, ‘“‘ on those 
who faced the enemy during the campaigns fought between Sep- 
tember, 1915, and the close of 1917.” The units which formed the 
Division have now been disbanded, but it is well that their achieve- 
ments should have been so well recorded. 


Suvorof. By W. Lyon BLEase. With Introduction by Major- 
General Sir C. E. CaLLWeELt, K.C.B. London: Con- 
stable & Co. 25s. 


In this life of the greatest figure in Russian military history, 
Mr. Blease breaks entirely new ground so far as British readers are 
concerned, and there can be no doubt that he is as fortunate in his 
hero as the latter is in his biographer. Suvorof was born in 1705 ; 
serving his apprenticeship in the Seven Years’ War, he held high 
commands in the campaigns in Poland in 1770-2 and 1794-5, and 
also in the wars of 1769-74 and 1787-90 against the Turks, during 
the latter of which his name became world-famous from his capture 
of the powerful fortress of Ismail. In 1799 he was sent to Italy 
in command of the Russian expeditionary force, and showed himself 
a match for the best French leaders and troops in the victorious battles 
of the Trebbia and Novi. Advancing from Italy into Switzerland 
to clear that country, he found himself in a perilous position owing to 
the victory of Massena at Zurich, and carried out cne of the famous 
retreats in history. Russia then withdrew from the war. Suvorof, 
therefore, saw no more active service and died a year later. Suvorof 
must certainly be reckoned among the quaintest and most individual 
commanders who ever attained to fame. A soldier of real genius 
he combined the intellectual qualities of Mr. Bernard Shaw with 
the physical habits of Mr. Charles Chaplin; and amid the many 
stories of his extraordinary behaviour in court, camp and field 
given in this book by Mr. Blease, it is difficult for a reviewer, 
with but little space at his command, to pick out the best. In 
every way Suvorof was unorthodox. His usual dress in the field 
was a shirt, trousers and boots, and often the two last-named were 
discarded as superfluous. He was often known to bark in a friendly 
manner at dogs and mew at cats which he met on his walks or rides 
among his troops. His behaviour in public was frequently, indeed 
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usually, outrageous ; on one occasion at a ball given at Prague 3 ; 
his honour, an Austrian baroness of the highest rank sang a so -g, 
and after her performance the General ‘‘ went up to her ” (she was 
enceinte at the time) “ and in the presence of the whole com pany, 
kissed her, congratulated her on the approaching birth, ar ; kissed 
her on the forehead,”’ and then retired, leaving her to her olushes. 

Suvorof’s battle orders breathed all the nature of the man. A 
paragraph of his instructions for the storming of Praga runs thus : 
“The ditch reached without losing a second, throw your fascine 
into it and leap on to it, and put the ladder up against the wall. The 
marksmen to shoot the enemy down one by one—smartly, quickly, 
get up two by two! The ladder short? Bayonet into the wall— 
climb on to it, after him another and a third. Comrade helps com- 
rade; but on the wall thrust the enemy off with the bayonet, and in 
a twinkling form up beyond the wall’; and the orders end with 
the exordium, “‘ For those of us who die the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
and the living glory, glory, glory!” His drill instructions were 
in the same original vein: ‘‘ Shoot rarely, and when you do, aim ; 
with the bayonet strike hard ; the bullet misses, the bayonet doesn’t 
miss; the bullet’s a fool, the bayonet’s a fine lad.” ... “ The 
circling to begin, smash, strike, cut off, don’t let slip, hurrah!” 
It is to be feared that our new training manuals, when written, 
whatever their other merits, will hardly be couched in so entertain- 
ing a literary style, 

Suvorof’s character as a great military commander, a careful 
student of the soldier’s psychology and a loyal servant of his country, 
stands, for all his peculiarities, above reproach. But he loved honours 
as much as honour, and did not shrink from flattery and cajolery to 
obtain them. Here, again, his methods were hardly those of the 
present day. A modern commander-in-chief, even if he were “‘a 
personal friend ”’ of his subordinate, might well be surprised to 
receive as a missive: ‘‘ Daddy, do give me the second class (Cross 
of St. George) quickly ”’ ; and similarly a British ambassador of to-day 
might be puzzled, if not disgusted, to see a distinguished foreign 
general at a dinner party continually pulling up his stockings as a 
sign that he wished to receive the Order of the Garter. To achieve 
his own advancement, Suvorof descended to tickle the vanity of 
Count Potemkin, the favourite of the Russian Empress, in terms for 
which the word “ extravagant ” would be too mild, though Mr. 
Blease excuses this on the ground of an error “‘ common to men of 
action,” namely; a profound belief in the wisdom of politicians. 
Most of us have been effectively cured of that error at least by now, 
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and can heartily concur in the author’s aphorism that “in fact poli- 
ticians are rarely more than ordinary, and great places in the State 
are most often not occupied by great men.” 

VWre have, we hope, given sufficient extracts from Mr. Blease’s 
book to show that it is something more than a mere dry-as-dust record 
of battles long ago. It is a picture, vivid and convincing, of a most 
engaging and attractive personality—the most typical of all Russian 
generals with the faults and failings of his time and of his race, but 
with a spirit and ability which any soldier might envy and with a 
record of achievement second to none amid all the European leaders 
of his time. The author is to be congratulated on his work—the 
merit of which can only be enhanced by the difficulties and dis- 
appointments under which he laboured in the fulfilment of his task. 
It is long since the present reviewer has read anything so admirably 
combining instruction with entertainment. 


History of the 22nd Cheshire Regiment, 1689-1849. By Maj.-General 
W. H. ANpeErson, C.B. London: Hugh Rees. 6s. 


The present Commandant of the Staff College here relates, in 
simple and concise style, the exploits of the Cheshire Regiment, 
from the time of its formation to the date when his father joined it as 
acaptain. The book is dedicated to the 38 battalions which in the 
Great War “‘ have worn the acorn badge of the old 22nd Cheshire Regi- 
ment,’ and to the 10,000 dead whose “ graves mark where Cheshire 
soldiers have fought and given their lives in all the many theatres of 
that vast struggle.” The story of the Regiment’s service from its 
first battle at the Boyne, at Dettingen, the sieges of Louisburg and 
Quebec, at Havannah, Bunkers Hill, in the West Indies, against the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore and Scindia under Lake, in Mauritius, and in 
Scinde under Sir Charles Napier, is narrated in a thoroughly work- 
manlike and interesting fashion. It is to be hoped that the pressure 
of his official duties will not prevent Maj.-General Anderson from 
once more taking up his pen at some future date, to complete the 
work so well begun, and bring his history of the Cheshire Regiment 
down to the end of the Great War. 


War History of the 18th (S.) Battalion Durham Light Infantry. 
By Lieut.-Colonel W. D. Lowe, D.S.O., M.C. With a 

2 Foreword by Lieut.-Colonel H. Bowes, T.D. Humphrey 
Milford : Oxford University Press. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


This is a carefully compiled record of the work of the Battalion, 
and the wealth of detail gives some idea of the labour which must 
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have been devoted to its compilation. It is both a tribute to the 
devotion of the officers and men who fought, and to the spirit of the 
county where the Battalion was raised. It has a more general interest 
in that it is an excellent account, from its formation to its demobiliza- 
tion, of a Service Battalion, one of those units which from a herd of 
civilians changed in a few months into an efficient fighting machine. 

Any one who desires a full account of the work of an infantry 
battalion during the war, could not do better than read this book. 
All the operations in which the Battalion took part are described in 
great detail, and it is possible to follow clearly the gradual change in 
tactics which occurred as the war advanced. 

All profits from the sale of the book are to be devoted to the 
Battalion relief fund. 


The Tunnellers of Holzminden (with a Side-Issue). By H.G. Durn- 
FORD, M.C. Cambridge University Press. 145. net. 

Major Durnford’s story is written with great vividness, and is 
evidently a true account of prison life in Germany during the war. 
The characters of the German officers and camp officials are realisti- 
cally drawn, particularly that of the Commandant, who seems to 
have been a peculiarly offensive specimen of his kind, even though 
the author is generous enough to accord his sympathy to any man 
who is called upon to look after five hundred British officers as 
prisoners of war. It is difficult to appreciate fully the patience, 
perseverance and immense labour which were required for the 
completion of the tunnel, or the spirit of loyalty which enabled 
the secret to be kept in the midst of most difficult conditions. It 
is the story of an inspiring achievement which loses nothing in 
interest and excitement in the telling. 

The ‘“‘ Side-Issue ”’ which occupies the last thirty pages of the 
book is an account of the author’s own escape from Stralsund. 
He depicts the beauties of this camp in such enthusiastic terms that, 
in spite of his months of heartbreaking captivity, he must have felt 
a twinge of regret at tearing himself away from such a picturesque 
spot. Although his venture was on a much smaller scale than the . 
Holzminden affair, its success was entirely due to the forethought 
which planned it, and the nerve which carried it through. 


65 R.E. A Short Record of the Service of the 65th Field Company 
Royal Engineers. W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


In spite of the fact that the author himself “ can lay no claim 
to have added anything to the history of the war,” his records of the 
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work of his unit will be of interest to the historian even if it does not 
appeal to the general public. It gives a clear account of the labours 
and hardships of the company in Gallipoli, Macedonia and Palestine. 


Palestine Reclaimed: Letters from a Jewish Officer tn Palestine. 
By ReEpcLiFFE N. SAaLaMAN, M.D. (Temporary Captain, 
R.A.M.C.). With an Introduction by the Hon. W. OrMsBy- 
Gore, M.P. George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. Price 6s. 
net. 

Captain Salaman, in these letters which were written while he 
served as Medical Officer with the 39th Royal Fusiliers, the 2nd 
Judzan Battalion, gives an interesting picture of the Jewish com- 
munities in Egypt and Palestine, and relates his hopes and fears 
- for the success of the colonization of Palestine and the rebuilding 
of Jewish nationality. 

The book is one which will appeal to all those, whatever their 
point of view, who are interested in the problems which Great 
Britain has to face in Palestine. 


Talks on Leadership. By “ Basitisk.” London: Hugh Rees. 1s. 

In this little pamphlet of thirty pages are contained a number of 
practical hints on leadership, and the relations of an officer to the 
men under his command, which deserve to be widely studied and 
taken to heart by all who hold His Majesty’s Commission. The 
author particularly stresses the need for establishing and maintaining 
a really human relationship between leaders and led—a factor too 
often absent from all in public life to-day and the source of many 
of our national troubles. The book is thoroughly readable and can 
be cordially recommended. 


Syllabus of Training for Territorials. By Brevet Lieut.-Colonel 
P. R. Worra.t, D.S.O., M.C., The Devonshire Regiment. 
Gale and Polden, Ltd. Price 6d. net. 


This pamphlet should be of great value to officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the Territorial Force. It provides a 
syllabus of training which is both clear and concise, and is compiled 
by one who has evidently devoted much time and study to the details 
of Battalion Training. 


Map Reading. By Joun W. Cameron, M.A. (late R.F.A.). Forster 
Groom & Co., Ltd. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


The author gives a comprehensive and clear survey of a big and 
difficult subject. It is not an elementary book, and is one which 
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requires study, but the effort will be well repaid. It is written largely 
for Artillery officers by one who thoroughly knows his subject and 
understands its difficulties. The book is illustrated with excellent 
diagrams and the subjects arranged under clear headings. 


Lameness in Horses. By Major R. S. Timms, D.S.O., Royal 
Canadian Dragoons. Forster Groom & Co., Ltd. Price 
2s. net. 


This book is an exceedingly useful one. Major Timmis lays 
stress on the important point that prevention is better than cure. 
He points out how much of the lameness in horses is due to careless- 
ness or ignorance, and should never occur if horses were looked after 
as living animals instead of machines. The simple treatments which 
he prescribes are clearly explained. Among them he emphasizes 
the importance of massage which, unfortunately, is all too seldom 
applied thoroughly. Among those who have to do with horses 
nothing much can be expected of the careless, but it is to be hoped 
that some of the ignorant will get hold of this book and profit by it. 
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FROM A STUDENT’S SCRAPBOOK 


The Indian Situation a Hundred Years Ago 


‘‘ Our situation in India has always been precarious. It is still 
precarious, not less so perhaps at the present moment (December, 
1814), by the fault of the system prescribed by the Government at 
home, than at any former period.”—WSee “ Selections from the 
Papers of Lord Metcalfe.” Edited by Kaye, p. 143. 


American Naval Opinion on Submarines 


** After a few weeks in a submarine, it grew upon our men that 
the wonder was not that the Germans had sunk so many merchant 
ships, but they had sunk so few. Such an experience emphasized 
the conviction which was prevalent in both the British and American 
Navies, that the Germans were not particularly skilful at the occupa- 
tion which seemed so congenial to them. Indeed, there are few 
things in the world that appear so absolutely helpless as a great 
merchant ship when observed through the periscope of an under- 
water boat.”—Admiral Sims in “‘ The Victory at Sea,” p. 236. 


‘Our War Plan in rg11 


“The Agadir incident in 1911 revealed the bankruptcy of the 
no-staff system. Under the system of centralization a great plan 
was concocted, possibly very remote from reality and independent 
of the other great departments of State. It was kept carefully 
secret, ready to be revealed at the critical hour. The critical hour 
came in 1911. The secret safe was opened and was found to contain 
a military campaign of which the General Staff had never heard. 
According to common report it included a landing on the Frisian 
Islands—a long, low, sandy group of islands fringing the German 
coast. The General Staff protested against it as inconceivable. 
What was the Army going to do when it had landed on the Frisian 
Islands? Their arguments were irrefutable, and the broken shards 
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of the plan drifted away, carrying much wreckage with them.”— 
“The Reorganization of the Naval Staff,” by Captain Alfred C. 
Dewar in Quarterly Review, January, 1921. 


A Question by Maréchal Foch 


‘* T recall one curious episode which showed that even the most 
illustrious and enlightened of French generals never quite under- 
stood in those early days our British policy. At the close of one 
day I spent with him in 1914, he took me into his sanctum, and 
having shut the door, said, in a most impressive way, that there 
was one subject upon which he seriously desired my opinion, for 
he said that he could not ask any one else, and he knew that I would 
not misinform him. I wondered what it could be. He took up 
a map of Northern Europe, spread it out, and asked me solemnly 
how much European territory we should expect for ourselves at 
the end of the war. I could not help laughing, and said, “‘ But, my 
dear general, not an inch of Continental territory at a gift!”’ He 
seemed surprised and incredulous.”’—See “‘ The First World War, 
1914-1918,” by Lieut.-Colonel C. 4 Court Repington, vol. 1. 


p. 31. 


History made in Germany 


‘* General Joffre thus saw that his first attempt at the offensive 
had failed, and decided to form a new front behind the Oise and 
French Meuse, in order to bring the advance of the Germans to a 
standstill by an enveloping blow against their right flank. 

“The English, who had been attacked again on the 25th of 
August at Landrecies by von Kluck, and nearly dispersed, could 
not on this account assist in it; they streamed back on Compiégne 
via St. Quentin.” (There is no further mention of the B.E.F. 
until the 5th of September.}—See ‘“‘ Der Vormarsch im Westen ” 
(a popular account of the German advance in 1914 by a military 
law official and a schoolmaster, published in October, 1920, p. 14). 


The Amateur Strategist 


“It is an odd thing that, whereas your layman will shy at 
committing himself in regard to legal problems, will not dream of 
debating medical questions, will shrink from expressing opinions 
on matters involving acquaintance with technical science, will even 
be somewhat guarded in his utterances concerning the organization 
and handling of fleets, everybody is eager to lay down the law 
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respecting the conduct of war on land.’”—Scee “‘ Experiences of a 
Dug-Out, 1914-1918 ” (by Sir C. E. Callwell), pp. 2-3. 

‘“‘ The amateur strategist, that inexhaustible source of original 
and unprofitable proposals, was by no means inarticulate at these 
confabulations in Downing Street. He would pick up Sir I. 
Hamilton’s Army and would deposit it in some new locality, just as 
one might pick up one’s pen-wiper and shift it from one side of the 
blotting pad to the other.” —ZJbid., p. 101. 


Civilian Rulers and the Art of War 


“The occupation of East Tennessee had now (1862) taken 
possession of the mind of the President, to the exclusion of every 
other consideration. To him and his advisors, Richmond, around 
which two armies were contending in battle, seemed a mere 
geographical point, destitute of military and political value... . 
Unable to comprehend the difficulty of supplying troops, with all 
the railroads and bridges destroyed, the idea still prevailed at 
Washington that an army ought to move as the crow flies.” —See 
Upton’s “‘ Military Policy of the U.S.,” p. 399. 


A Reminiscence 


** Lieut.-Colonel 4 Court of the Headquarters Staff was detailed 
by the Commander-in-Chief to accompany General Woodgate, who 
was detailed to command the attacking columns (against Spion Kop). 

* # * * # 

** Lieut.-Colonel 4 Court came down in the morning (from 
Spion Kop) and stated that everything was satisfactory and secure, 
and telegraphed to the Commander-in-Chief to that effect. Scarcely 
had he started on his return to headquarters when a heliograph 
arrived from Colonel Crofton (Royal Lancaster). The message 
was: ‘ Reinforce at once or all lost. General dead.’”—See The 
London Gazette, the 17th of April, 1g00. 


Secret Treaty of Bjorkoe, 23rd of July, 1905 


(Concluded personally on board the “‘ Hohenzollern”’ between the 
Kaiser and the Tzar, but never ratified.) 


‘“‘ Their Imperial Majesties, the Emperor of all the Russias, of 
the one part, and the Emperor of Germany, of the other part, with 
the object of assuring the peace of Europe, have agreed upon the 
following points of the treaty hereinafter related, with reference to 
a defensive alliance : 
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“* Article I—If any European State shall attack either of the two 
Empires, the allied party engages to aid his co-contractor with all 
his forces on land and on sea. 

“ Article II.—-The high contracting parties agree not to conclude 
a separate peace with any enemy whatsoever. 

“ Article III.—The present treaty shall be in force from the 
moment of the conclusion of peace between Russia and Japan, and 
may only be cancelled by a year’s previous notice. 

“* Article ['V.—When this treaty goes into effect, Russia will take 
the necessary steps to make its terms known to France and invite 
her to subscribe to it as an ally. 

** (Signed) NICHOLAS. 
‘* WILLIAM.” 


—See “ The Memoirs of Alexander Iswolsky,” p. 54. 


Le Grand-Couronné 


, The name Grand-Couronné of Nancy is given to a series of 
heights which commencing at the ridge of Sainte Geneviéve on the 
right bank of the Moselle (fifteen miles above Nancy) continues to 
Grand Mont near Amance in a succession of natural bastions, and 
it then joins on to the plateaux of Cerceuil and the Rembétant near 
Haraucourt (ten miles south-east of Nancy). ‘The Grand-Couronné 
is a very strong natural fortification which covers Nancy. Its 
organization was commenced in 1912 and was hurried up after the 
Ist of August (? 1913). 

‘It formed a true entrenched camp, and was a very solid point 
d’appui. The fortunate results of its hasty organization are due to 
the efforts of General Foch, commander of the XX. Corps in 1913. 
He had the defences constructed with the means at his disposal 
without waiting for an allotment from the estimates, which are 
always behind time.”—See General Cherfils’ ‘“‘ La Guerre de la 
Délivrance,”’ i., p. 58. 


German Don’ts 

“* At table it is most important to use the knife and fork properly. 
Soup must not be lapped from the plate. Of the vulgarity of putting 
the knife into one’s mouth, I hardly need warn my comrades.”— 
See ‘ Wertvolle Ausserlichkeiten’”’ (von E. Hoffmann, 1920). 
Bd. 21 of Biicher der Zivilversorgung fiir Offiziere, p. 19, a series 
of handbooks for ex-officers. 


APPENDIX 


[Supplied from official sources uith the permission of the Controller of Hts 
Majesty’s Stationery Office.] 


I. THE ARMY 


1. ARMY COUNCIL 


Rt. Hon. Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, Bt., M.P., Secretary of State 
for War (President of the Army Council). 

Rt. Hon. W. R. W. Visct. Peel, G.B.E., Under Secretary of State for War 
(Vice-President of the Army Council). 

Field Marshal Sir H. H. Wilson, Bt., G.C.B., D.S.O., Col. R. Ir. Rifles, 
p.sc., Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

Lieutenant-General Sir J. P. Du Cane, K.C.B., Col. Comdt. R.A., Master 
General of the Ordnance. 

Lieutenant-General Sir P. W. Chetwode, Bt., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

Lieutenant-General Sir G. M. W. Macdonogh, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
p.s.c., Adjutant-General to the Forces. 

Lieutenant-General Sir T. E. Clarke, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Quarter-Master 
General to the Forces. 

Rt. Hon. Sir A. Williamson, Bt., M.P., Financial oe (Finance Member). 

Sir J. Stevenson, Bt., Surveyor-General of Supp 

Sir H. J. Creedy, K.CB., C.V.O.; Sir C. "Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B., 
Secretaries and Members ‘of Council. 


2. DEPARTMENTS OF THE WAR OFFICE 
Secretary of State for War 
Rt. Hon. Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, Bt., M.P. 


Military Secretary to the _ Lieutenant-General Sir A. J. Godley, K.C.B., 
prchaa of State for K.C.M.G.,, p.s.c. 
ar 


Chief of the Imperial General Staff 


Field Marshal Sir H. H. Wilson, Bt., G.C.B., D.S.O., Col. R. Ir. 
Rifles, .s.c. 
Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
Lieutenant-General Sir P. W. Chetwode, Bt., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Director of Miltary Major-General Sir P. P. de B. Radcliffe, 
Operations. K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c 

Director of Miktary Major-General Sir W. Thwvaites, K.C.M.G., 
Intelligence. C.B., psc. 


Director of Staff Duties. Major-General Sir A. L. Lynden-Bell, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., p.s.c. 
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Adjutant General to the Forces 
Lieutenant-General G. M. W. Macdonogh, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
p.S.C. 


Director of Organisation. Colonel (Temp. Major-Gen.) I. L. B. Vesey, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Director of Motihsatton Major-General B. F. Burnett-Hitchcock, 
and Recruiting. C.B., D.S.O., p-s.c. 
geen of Personal Colonel (Temp. gar aP ha Sir B. E. W. 


Director-General Army Lieutenant-General Sir T. A. J. C. Goodwin, 
Medical Service. K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Quarter-Master General to the Forces 
Lieutenant-General Sir T. E. Clarke, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


Deputy Quarter-Master General 
Major-General Sir G. F. Ellison, K.C.M.G., C.B., p.s.c. 
Director of Movements and Colonel (Temp. Major-Gen.) R. 5S. May, 


Quartering. C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Director of Remounts. Colonel C. E. G. Norton, C.S.I., A.D.C. 

Director of Supplies and Major-General Sir E. E. Carter, K.C.M.G., 
Transport. C.B., M.V.O., p.s.c. 

Director of Equipment and Major-General Sir H. D. E. Parsons, 
Ordnance Stores. K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Director-General Army Major-General L. J. Blenkinsop, C.B., 
Veterinary Service. D.S.O. 


Master General of the Ordnance 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. P. Du Cane, K.C.B., Col. Commdt. R.A. 


Director of Arillery. Colonel B. R. Kirwan, C.B., C.M.G. 
Director of Fortifications | Major-General Sir W. A. Liddell, K.C.M.G., 
and Works. C.B. 


Under Secretary of State for War 
Rt. Hon. W. R. W. Visct. Peel, G.B.E. 


Director-General of Terri- Lieutenant-General Sir J. F. N. Birch, 
torial and Volunteer K.C.M.G., C.B., Col. Comdt. R.A. 


Forces. 
Director-General of Lands. Sir Howard Frank, K.C.B. 
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Finance Member 
Rt. Hon. Sir A. Williamson, Bt., M.P. 


Joint Secretary of the War Office and Accounting Officer. 
Sir C. Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B. 


Directors of Finance. Sir W. P. Perry, K.B.E., C.B.; H. H. 
Fawcett, Esq., C.B.; J. B. Crosland, Esq. 


Surveyor-General of Supply 
Sir J. Stevenson, Bt. 
Director of am Con- J. A. Corcoran, Esq., C.B. 
Director General of H. Mensforth, Esq., C.B.E. 
Foint Secretary of the War Office 


Sir H. J. Creedy, K.C.B., C.V.O. 


Assistant-Secretary. Sir B. B. Cubitt, K.C.B. 
Chaplain-General. Rt. Rev. Bishop J. Taylor-Smith, C.V.O., 


D.D. 
Fudge Advocate-General. Sir F. Cassel, Bt., K.C. 


3- DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR UNITS OF THE 
ARMY 


A.—Cavalry Regiments 


Regiment. Station. Commanding Officer, Remarks. 
1st Life Guards Windsor Lt.-Col. Hon. E. S. 
Wyn ,»D.S.O. 
and Life Guards Hyde Park Lt ~Col. Hon. A. F. 
Barracks, S.W. Stanley, D.S.O. 
Royal Horse Guards | Regent’s Park, Lt.-Col. Lord Tweed- 
(The Blues) N.W. mouth, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.V.O. 
1st King’s Dragoon) Edinburgh Lt.-Col. H. J.Williams, 
Guards D.S.O. 
The Queen’s Bays Bangalore Lt.-Col. C. S. Rome, 
(2nd Dragoon Guards) C.M.G., D.S.O. 
3rd Dragoon Guards | Sialkot Lt.-Col. C. L. Rome, 
(Prince of Wales’s) D.S.O. 
4th Royal Irish Tidworth Lt.-Col. C. F. Hunter, 
Dragoon Guards 9.0. 
sth Dragoon Guards | Palestine Lt.-Col. H. Combe, 
(Princess Charlotte D.S.O. 
of Wales’s) 


13 
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Cavalry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. 


Station. 


The Carabiniers (6th | Curragh 


Dragoon Guards) 
7th Dragoon Guards 
(Princess Royal’s) 
rst The Royal 
Dragoons 
The Royal Scots Greys 
(2nd Dragoons) 
3rd The King’s Own 


sth Royal Irish 
cers 

The Inniskillings 
(6th Dragoons) 

sth Queen’s Own 
Hussars 

8th (King’s Royal 
Irish) Hussars 

gth Queen’s Royal 
Lancers 


10th Royal Hussars 
(Prince of Wales’s 
Own) 


11th Hussars (Prince 
Albert’s Own) 

12th Royal Lancers 
(Prince of Wales’s) 

13th Hussars 


14th King’s Hussars 
15th The King’s 


Hussars 
16th The Queen’s 
Lancers 


17th Lancers (Duke 
of Cambridge’s 
Own 


18th Royal Hussars 
(Queen Mary’s 
Own 


19th Royal Hussars 
(Queen Alexandra’s 
Own) 

aoth Hussars 


arst Lancers (Empress 
of India’s) 


Mesopotamia 

Ballinasloe 

Palestine 

Aldershot 

Aldershot 

Risalpur 

York 

Mhow 

Mesopota mia 

Longford 

Hare Park, Cur- 
ragh 

Egypt 

Curragh Camp 

Aldershot 

Rhine 

Dublin 

India 


Galway 
Secunderabad 
Muttra 


Black Sea 


Meerut 


Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Col. H. Sadler. 


Lt.-Col. B. G. Clay, 
C.B.,C.M.G.,D.S.0. 
Lt.-Col. H.A. Tomkin- 
son, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. W.M. Duguid- 
McCombie, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. W. T. Wilcox, 


C.M.G. 

Lt.-Col. W. Neilson, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. H. A. Cape, 
D.S.O. 


,D.S.0. 
Lt.-Col. F.W.L.S.H. 
Cavendish, ree 


. Sey- 
mour, DS io 


ee W. J. Lockett, 


Lt.-Col. J. J. ‘Richard- 
son, D.S.O. 
Lt. - Col. J.G. Browne, 


_D. Fisher, 
D.S.O., 


psec. 
Lt.-Col. E. C. Jury, 
C.M.G., M.C., psc. 


Lt.-Col. A. W. Parsons, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col.M.E.Richard- 
son, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col.O.W. Brinton. 


Remarks, 


To Egypt 
1920-21 
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B.—Royal Horse and Royal Field Artillery 
Allotment of Batteries to Brigades. 


Batt.| Brig. | Batt. | Brig. | Batt.| Brig. | Batt.| Brig. | Batt.| Brig. | Batt.| Brig. [Batt.| Brig. 


1 | 37th] 23 | rath] 45 | 3ret | 68 | r4th] 90 | 16th | 112 | 2gth |} 187 | 8th 
2/ 13th] 24 | 7th] 46 | roth] 69 | 6th] 91/ ,, 1118] asth} 138 ,, 

8 | 37th] 25 | 35th] 47 | 30 70 | 34th] 92) 17th} 114; ,, |1839/ ,, 

4| 4th | 26 [r7th] 48 | 36th] 71 | 36th] 93 / 18th | 115 1 16th 
5 | 37th] 27 |32nd] 40 | rath} 72 | 7th] 94; ,, [116) 26th] 141 | 26th 
6 | rath] 28 | oth] 50 | 34th] 738 | sth] 95) ,, |117) ,, 1142] 36th 
7 | ath] 29 | 31st] 51 | roth] 74 | 6th] 96) r9th]118| ,, [1438] rsth 
8 | 13th] 80 | roth] 52 | 1sth]| 75 | 3rd] 97| ,, |119| a7th{ 144) ,, 

9 | 30th} 31 | 35th] 58 | 2nd] 76 | oth] 98; ret 120; ,, [145 / 2oth 
10 | 17th] 83 | 33rd] 54 | roth] 77 | 6th] 99! 20th] 121/ ,, 1146 ret 
11 | ret} 88 | ,, | 55 | 33rd] 78 | 11th] 100 | 23rd [125 | 29th] 147 | 3rd 
12 | 35th] 84 | 7th] 56 | 34th] 79 | 6th] 101 | arst [126) ,, [148 | axet 
18 j1 85 | 22nd] 57 | 37th} 80 | rsth}102; ,, |127/ ,, 

14 th] 86 | 33rd 35 81 | sth]108! ,, |128/ ,, 

15 | 36th] 87 | 27th] 59 | r8th| 83 | 8th] 104 | 22nd] 129 | 31st 

16 | 30th] 38 | r4th] 60 | jgrd] 83 | rxth} 105) ,, [180/ rath 

17| ,, | 89 | xoth] 61 | r4th] 84] ,, §106; ,, [181] roth 

18 | 3rd] 40 | 2sth? 62 | 3rd] 85 » | 107 | a3rd 4132 | 13th 

19] oth] 41 | 3ret | 68 | sth] 86 |32nd]}/108| ,, 1133) 2oth 

20; , | 42 | andj 64/ ,, | 87 | 2nd]109/ ,, | 184) 32nd 

31 | and] 463 | 24th] 66 | 4th] 88 | r4th] 110 | 24th] 135 _,, 

22 | 34th | 4 | 13th] 67 | 2oth| 89 | 16th{/111/| ,, 7136! ret 


Stations of Units. 
Royal Horse Artillery. 


TOR Lw> 


Waterford 

Fethard 

2 | 21, 42,53, | Fermoy 
87 (H) 


The following moves will take place during trooping season, 1920-21 :— 
M Battery from Egypt to Palestine. 


g 
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Royal Field Artillery—continued 


Brig. | Battery. _— 


Ewshott 23 H.-Q. 107, | Winchester 
108, 100 (H) for India 
Larkhill 109 
34 H.-Q. 110, | Jubbulpore 
Deepcut 111, 43 (H) 
112 Kamptee 
Deepcut 25 H.-Q. 40 | Fyzabad 
113 Lucknow 
Black Sea 115 Roorkee 
114 (H) Allalhabad 
26 H.-O. 116 Jhansi 
Ipswich 141 (H) 
Aldershot 117 Cawnpore 
118 Nasirabad 
Mesopotamia 27 H.-Q. 119, | Nowshera 
for U.K. 120, 37 (H) 
Colchester 121 Peshawar 
H.-Q. 135, | Rawalpindi 
126, 128 (H) Pree 
127 pbellpore 
U.K. 80 9, 17, Kildare 
M i (H) Newbridge 
esopotamiua 47 ewDrl 
31 H.-Q. 41, Cahir 
; 45, 129 (H) 
Kirkee 29 Clonmel 
82 H.-Q. 134, | Hyderabad, 
Belgaum 135, 86 (H) i 
Mesopotamia 27 Quetta 
838 32, 36, Dundalk 
Bangalore 33,55 (H) | Dublin 
a4 22, 50, 70 Brighton 
Secunderabad 56 (H) 
Meerut 35 12, 25, 58, | Bulford 
31 (H) Porton 
Ambala 36 H.-Q. 48 Newbridge 
Agra 142 (H) 
Lahore 71 Kildare 
1g Coolmoney 
Jullundur 37 1,3) 5> Aldershot 
erozepore 57 (H) 
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Royal Garrison Artillery Pack Brigades 
British Mountain Artillery. 


Pack Batteries. 


ahh Gy Malta 21 (H) | Roorkee 
3 (i), ibraltar owgong 
2 H’-O. Delhi 00: | Pebawar 
5 Mesopotamia 
(for U.K.) 7 25, 26 (H), | Moore Park 
6 (H) raya pies 27 (H),28 (H) | Fermoy 
(for U.K.) 
7 (H) Delhi H.-Q. 30 e 
8 (H) Allahabad 8 | 31 (H),32 Exeter 
8 | H.-Q. 10 (H), 29 Rhine 
II heres . an 
9 owgong 33, 34 (H), 
12 ; Ferozepore 35 (H),36 (H) | Bordon 
13,14 ’ 
15 (H), 16(H) | Shoeburyness 10 H.-Q. 37 
5 17, 18 (H) 38 (H) Larkhill 
19(H), 20 (H) | Tallaght 39 (H),40 (H) | Lavington 


D.—Royal Engineers 
Stations of the Head Quarters of Units. 


School of Military Engineering, Chatham, 14th Co. (Survey), Edinburgh 
Electric Light School, Gosport 15th Co. (Fortress), Gibraltar 


Training Battalion R.E., Chatham 16th Co. (Fortress), North Shields 
Depot Battalion R.E., Chatham 17th Co. (Field), Curragh 

Reserve Mounted Depot, Aldershot 19th Co. (Survey), Southampton 
1st Field Squadron, Aldershot 20th Co. (Army proces) Palestine 
4th Field Troop, Egypt 22nd Co. (Fortress), port 

2nd Co. (Field), Egypt 23rd Co. (Field), Aldershot 

3rd Co. (Fortesss), Dover 24th Co. est Malta 

4th Co. (Fortress), Gosport 25th Co. (Fortress), Malta 

5th Co. (Field), Aldershot 26th Co. (Field), Chatham 

6th Co. (Fortress), Belfast 27th Co. (Fortress), Bermuda 

7th Co. (Field), Rhine 28th Co. (Fortress), Malta 

8th Co. (Railway), Longmoor 29th Co. pore Troops), Black Sea 
gth Co. (Field), Colchester 30th Co. (Fortress), Plymouth 
10th Co. ah Rae oaregi 31st Co. (Fortress), Ceylon 

11th Co. (Field), Aldershot 32nd Co. (Fortress), Ceylon 

12th Co. (Field), Limerick 33rd Co. (Fortress), Cork 


13th Co. Survey, York 34th Co. (Fortress), Guernsey 
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Stations of the Head Quarters of Units—continued. 


35th Co. (Fortress), Pembroke 
36th Co. (Fortress), Sierra Leone 
38th Co. (Field), Moore Park 
39th Co. (Fortress), Sheerness 
40th Co. (Fortress), Hong Kong 
4ist Co. peta Singapore 


42nd Co. (Army T 
43rd Co. (Fortress), 


roops), Palestine 
auritius 


44th Co. (Fortress), Jamaica 
45th Co. (Fortress), Gibraltar 


49th Co. (Fortress), North Queensferry 
Chatham 


g4th Co. (Field), 


Regiment. 
rst Grenadier Guards 


and ditto 


3rd_—s ditto 

rst Coldstream 
Guards 

and ditto 


ard ditto 


rst Scots Guards 
and ditto 

1st Irish Guards 
1st Welsh Guards 


rst Royal Scots) The 
Royal 
and ditto jRegt. 
ret Bn. The Queen’s 
Royal Regiment 
ditto 


1st Bn. The Buffs 
(East Kent Regi- 
ment) 

and ditto 


rst Bn. The King’s 
Own Royal Regi- 
ment (Lancaster) 
and__ ditto 


55th Co. (Field), Black Sea 

56th Co. (Field), Bulford 

57th Co. (Field), Bulford 

59th Co. (Field), Curragh 

613th Co. (Fortress), Belfast 

1st Pontoon Park, Chatham 
Bepeuneatal Bridging Co., Christ- 


chur 
Special Brigade Co., Porton 
eee tal Section, Salis- 


Ist AK Bn. R.E., Blackdown 


E.—Infantry Regiments 


Location. 


Wimbledon 


Chelsea 


Tower of London 


Chelsea 
Aldershot 


Wimbledon 
Windsor 
Aldershot 
Warley 


Rangoon 
Ennis 
Londonderry 
Wazir Force 
Fermoy 
Mesopotamia 


Dublin 


Maymyo 


Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Col. B. N. Sergison 
Brooke, C.M.G., 


Remarks. 


rae 
Lt.-Col. pee 


oH : 


mers e 
Lt.-Col. C. P. Hey- 
wood C.M.G., 


D.S.0., p.s.e. 
Lt.-Col. C.J. C. Grant, 


H. 
Romilly, D.S.O. 
Lt. oo Hon. T. E. 


eC: R. C. Price, 
CMG. DSO. 


Lt.-Col. H. E.P. Nash, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Whin- 


Lt. -Col. E. B. Mathew- 
Lannowe, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Lt.-Col. R. McDouall, 
C. = Ne .M.G.,C.B.E., 


D 
Lt.-Col. W. H. Trevor, 
D.S.O 


Bt.-Col. H. R. Head- 
am .G.,D.S.0., 


psec 

Bt.-Col. O. C. Borrett, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.D.C. 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. Location. 
1st Northumberland | Bordon 
Fusiliers 
2and_ ditto Mesopotamia 
1st Royal Warwick- | Limerick 
shire Regiment 
2and_ ditto Nowshera 
1st Royal Fusiliers Buttevant 
(City of London 
Regiment) 
and __ ditto Aden 
3rd_—ss ditto Bordon 
4th = ditto Mesopotamia 
1st Bn. The King’s Bantry 
Regiment (Liver- 
pool) 
and ditto Khartoum 
1st Norfolk Regiment! Belfast 
2nd__ ditto Wazir Force 


1st Lincolnshire Tipperary 

and ditto [Regimen Poona 

1st Devonshire Waterford 
Regiment 

and ditto Quetta 

1st Suffolk Regiment | Jubbulpore 

2and_ ditto Boyle 

1st Bn. The Som Holywood, 
Light Infantry, Belfast 
(Prince Albert’s) 

and__ ditto India 

1st Bn. The West York 
Yorkshire Regimen 
(The Prince of 
Wales’s Own) 

2and__ ditto Peshawar 


1st East Yorkshire Mullingar 
Regiment 

and__ ditto Mesopotamia 

1st Bedfordshire and | Ballyshannon 
Hertfordshire 
Regiment 

2znd__ ditto Secunderabad 


1st Leicestershire 
Regiment 


Athlone 


> ide Day. 


= 
2) 
re 
@ 
S 


air os" F. Hyslop, 
ee “Cel. 2. Lodge, 


Lt.-Col.R. H.G.Wilson. 


Lt.-Col. C. Toogood, 
D.S.O. 

Bt.-Col. E, D. Young, 
C.M.G. 

Lt.-Col. W. M. Good- 


wyn . 
Lt.-Col. F. T.D. Wilson. 


Lt.-Col. A. S. Peebies, 


D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. A. H. Yat- 
man, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. W. J. Bowker, 


C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Bt.-Col. G. D. Price, 
C.M.G. 


Lt.-Col. T.A.Headlam. 


Lt.-Col. F. H. Harvey, 
C.M.G., DS.O., 


Lt.-Col. E. I. de S. 
» CM.G., 


D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. G. D. Jebb, 
C E. 


to India 1920- 
21 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. 


A ae od 


and Leicestershire 
Regiment 

1st Royal Irish Regi- 
ment 

and ditto 

1st Bn. The Green 
Howards (Alexan- 
dra Princess of 
Wales’s Own York- 
shire Regiment) 

and. ditto 


[Fusiliers 
1st Royal Scots 
and ditto 
ret Cheshire 
Regiment 
and ditto 


1st Royal Welch 
Fusiliers 
and ditto 


sas South Wales Bor- 


rst King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers 
and ditto 


rst Bn. Cameronians, 
(Scottish Rifles) 
and ditto 


rst Royal Inniskilling 
iers 
and _ ditto 


1st Gloucestershire 
Regiment 

ands ditto 

rst Worcestershire 
Regiment 

and ditto 


3rd_— ditto 


4th =_ ditto 


Tipperary 
Dublin 
Lahore 


Curragh 
Dum Dum ° 


Rathdrum 
Sheffield 
Lucknow 
Limerick 
Dunslaughlin 


Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Col. B. C. 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Bt.-Col. A. J. G. Moir, 

D.S.O., p.s.e 
Lt.-Col. G. A. Elliot, 
M.C. 


Lt.-Col.C. V. Edwards, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. G. B. de M. 
Maris, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. C. de Putron 


Lt.-Col. C. J. Griffin, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. F. E. Buchanan. 


wynd- Staplyton, SL. 
Lt.-Col. A. Crooken 


den, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Co B. Cock 


less, 
D.S.O., ne 
Lt.-Col. A. J. Welsh. 
Lt.-Col. H. D. N. 


Maclean, D.S.O. 
Bt.-Col. J. G. Chaplin, 


D.S.O. 
Bt.-Col. F. C. Nisbet, 
DS.O.  _ 


Lt.-Col. R. P. Jordan, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. H. A. Fulton, 


D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. H. A. Carr, 
D.S.O. 

Bt.-Col. G. W. St. G. 
Grogan, V.C., C.B., 
CM.G., D5S.O., 


A.D.C. 
Lt.-Col. M. R. Walsh, 
C.M.G., M.C., p.s.c. 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


1st Duke of Corn- 
wall’s Let. Infantry 

ands ditto 

ist Bn. The Duke of 
Wellington’s Regi- 
ment (West Riding) 

and ditto 


1st Border Regiment 
2and__ ditto 


1st Royal Sussex 


se aig Stafford- 

e Regiment 

and__ ditto 

1st Dorsetshire Regt. 

2nd_ ditto 

1st Bn. The Prince of 
Wales’s Volunteers 
(South Lancashire) 

and__ ditto 

1st Welch Regiment 

and__ ditto 


a e 
landers) 


Ist Sea tinpesseet and 


Location, 
Blackdown 


Killarney 


Palestine 
Dublin 
Ballykinlar 
Mesopotamia 


Palestine 


Collinstown 
Karachi 
Castlebar 
Rhine 
Jamaica 
Black Sea 
Cork 
Singapore 
Cork 


Londonderry 
Bangalore 


Dublin 


Palestine 
Ferozepore 
Dublin 
Allahabad 


Rhine 
Limerick 


Lichfield 


Commanding Officer, 

Lt.-Col. J. E. Green, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. W. H. Traill, 
C.M.G., D.S.0O., 


psc. 

Lt.-Col. C. C. G. Ash- 
ton, O.B.E. 

Lt.-Col. R. H. Bald- 
win, D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. T. H. F. Price, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.- Col. A. M. Collard, 


Lt.-Col. R. K. Healing. 


Lt.-Col. R. N. Bray, 
G., D.S.O. 
H. Nelson, 


Bt.-Col. A. E. Glas- 
gow, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. A. E. Andrews, 


O.B.E. 
Bt.-Col. C, N. French, 


Lt.-Col. M.B. Savage, 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. A. L. Moul- 
ton-Barrett, D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. F. W. Rad- 
cliffe,C.M.G.,C.LE., 
C.B.E., p.s.c. 

Lt.-Col. D’O. B. 
Dawson. 


Lt.-Col. H. C. Herbert, 
O.B.E. 
L4.-Cal. EL. i. 0: 


ys Staple- 
ton, C.M.G., p.s.c. 


Lt.-Col. E. R. Clayton, 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment, 


1st Essex Regiment 


2and__ ditto 

1st Bn. The Sher- 
wood Foresters 
(Nottinghamshire 
and Derbyshire 
Regiment) 

2nd_ ditto 


1st Bn. The Loyal 
Regiment (North 


1st Northamptonshire 


Regiment 
2nd__ ditto 


1st The Royal Berk- 
shire 


Regiment 
and. ditto 


1st Royal West Kent 
Regiment 
2nd_ ditto 


1st King’s Own York- 
shire Light Infantry 
2nd_ ditto 


1st The King’s Shrop- 
shire Light Infantry 
2nd_ ditto 


1st Middlesex Regi- 
ment (Duke of 
Cambridge’s Own) 
2nd_ ditto 


4th —_ ditto 


1st King’s Royal 
Rifles 

2and__ ditto 

3rd_—s ditto 

4th ditto 

1st Wiltshire Regi- 
ment (Duke o 


Edinburgh’s) 
2nd_—_s ditto 


Location. 
Kinsale 


Malta 
Blackdown 


Egypt 


Ballyvomare 
Templemore 
Landi Kotal 
Mesopotamia 


a —— ee 


Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Col. F. W. Moff, 


D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. A. P. Churchill 
Bt.-Col. J. C. Harding- 

Newman, C.B., 

C.M.G., p.s.c. 


Meee .R.J.F.Taylor, 
Lt.-Col. F. W. Wood- 
ward, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. R.E. Berkeley, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. L. G. W. 
Dobbin, D.S.O. 
Bt.-Col. S. G. Francis, 

D.S.O 


Lt.-Col. W. B. Thorn- 
ton, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. G. D. Lister. 


Lt. “7 Aa E. Kitson, 

Lt.-Col. H. E. Trevor, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Bt.-Col. fF. B. G. Tul- 
loch, C.B., C.M.G., 
p-s.c. 

Lt.-Col. H. M. Smith, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. 


Lt.-Col. F. E. Swainson 
Bt.-Col. W. D. Wright, 
V.G., C.M.G., 


D.S.O. ihe 
Lt.-Col. J. R.. Wynd- 
ham. 


to India 1920- 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 
Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Col. F. H. Dorling, 


Ballincolig 


D.S.0O., p-s.c. 
2nd_s ditto i Lt.-Col. B. A. Wright, 
D.S.O. 
1st Bn. The North} Curragh Lt.-Col. T. A. Andrus, 
Staffordshire Regi- C.M.G. 
ment (The Prince 
of Wales’s) 
ditto Egypt Lt. ~o J. Wyatt, 
rst York & Lancaster | Pembroke Dock | Lt.-Col. G. H. Wedg- 
Regiment wood, D.S.O. 
and__ ditto Mesopotamia Lt.-Col. G. E. Bayley, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
1st Durham Light Rhine Lt.-Col. H S 
Infantry Morant, D.S.O 
and. ditto Ahmednagar “eo E. Du. P. H 
oore 
1st Highland Light | Edinbur Lt.-Col. R. E. S. Pren- 
Infantry a tice, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 
and ditto Egypt Lt.-Col. H. T.C.Single- 


ton, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Bt.-Col. N. A. Thom- 
son, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Cornton Camp, 
Bridge of Allan 


Buffs, The Duke 
of Albany’s) 
ditto Agra Lt.-Col. L. Holland, 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 
1st Gordon Highldrs.| Black Sea Lt.-Col. C. Ogston, 
C. - »C.M.G.,D.S.0., 
p-s. 
2nd. ditto Maryhill,Glasgow | Lt. “Col. P. W. Brown, 
. C.M.G., D.S.O. 
1st The Queen’s Own| Rawalpindi 
Cameron Highldrs. 
and __ ditto Queenstown Lt.-Col. G. C. M. 
Bn. The Royal Lt Col H R. Charley 
1st Bn. Parkhurst, Isle of | Lt.- 0 Nts > 
Ulster Rifles Wight 


1st Royal Irish Fusi- 
liers 


cess Vic- C.M.G., 
toria’s) 
2nd. ditto Bt.-Col. H. L. , 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c 
1st Connaught Lt.-Col. H. R. 
Rangers Deacon, D.S.O. 
2nd. ditto Lt.-Col. H. F. N 
Jourdain, C.M.G. 
Ist Highnuden se Se = G 
: ers yslop, D.S.O. 
Louise’s) 
2nd. ditto Lt.-Col. W. J. B. 
Tweedie, C.M.G. 
1st Bn. The Prince of Bt.-Col. E. T. Hum- 
+ Saray, pa phreys, Pic 
Canadians) 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Remarks, 


Location, 


Regiment, Commanding Officer. 


2nd Bn. The Prince of | Colchester Lt.-Col. R. A.H.Orpen- 
Palmer, D.S.O. 


Regiment (Royal 
Canadians) 

1st Royal Munster 
Fusiliers 


Lt.-Col. J. A. F. Cuffe, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., 


p.s.c. 
Egypt Lt ae H. S. Jervis, 


Plymouth 


2nd_s ditto 


1st Royal Dublin Bordon ten -Col. or CN N. Perreau, 
Fusiliers C.M.G 
2nd_s ditto Multan Bt.-Col. C. Bonham 
Carter, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 
1st Rifle Brigade India Bt.-Col. A. T. Paley, 
(Prince Consort’s C.M.G.,D.S.0.,p.s.c. 
Own) 
2nd__ ditto Strabane Lt.-Col. W. E. Davis, | toIndia1920= 
d di Dublin LecCol. J’ Haran, 
3r itto ubli t.-Col. J. i n 
M.G,D5S.0. ’ 
4th —_ ditto Quetta Lt.-Col. W. W. Sey- 
mour, p.S.c. 


4. COMMANDS OF THE ARMY AT HOME 


A.—ALDERSHOT COMMAND 


— Officer Command- Lieutenant-General F. R. Earl of Cavan, K.P., 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., M.V.O. 
Colonelon the Staff. General ae. S.E. ’Hollond, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Staff. ps. 
Major-General in charge Melon Gentcal Sir W. Campbell, K.C.B., 


of Administration. K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

1st Cavalry Brigade. Colonel Commandant A. E. W. Harman, 
C.B., D.S.O. 

1st Division. Major-General Sir E. G. T. Bainbridge, 
K.C.B., p.s.c. q.s. 

1st Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant J. McC. Steele, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

2nd Infantry Brigade. 

3rd Infantry Brigade. Colonel P seraion A. C. Daly, C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c 

C.R.A. 1st Division. Colonel Commandant W.H. Kay,C.B.,D.S.0O. 

and Division. Major-General Sir R. H. K. Butler, K.C. B., 
K.C.M.G., p.s.c. 

5th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant H. C. Jackson, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.0O., p.s.c. 

6th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant F. W. Ramsay, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O 

C.R.A. 2nd Division. Colonel Commandant H. D. O. Ward, C.B., 


C.M.G. 
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B.—-EASTERN COMMAND 


oie Officer Command- General Lord H. S. Horne, G.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., Col. Comdt., R.A., A.D.C. 
Colonelon the Staff, General Colonel C. W. Gwynn, C. B., C.M .G., D.S.O., 
Staff. psc. 
Major-General in charge of Major-General Sir A. F. Sillem, K.C.M.G., 


Administration. C.B., p.5.c., 9.5. 
4th Cavalry Brigade. Colonel Commandant N. W. Haig, C.B., 
C.M.G. 
4th Division. Major-General Sir C. D. Shute, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., p.s.c. 


11th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant C. H. T. Lucas, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
12th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant A. H. Marindin, C.B., 
D.S.0O., p.s.c 
C.R.A. 4th Division. ee Commandant. F. Metcalfe,C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 


54h i Anglian) en Sir S. W. Hare, K.C.M.G., 
C.B 


Peciiy arene Brigade. Colonel E. C. Da Costa, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Norfolk and Suffolk Colonel A. J. M‘Neill, D.S.0. _ 

Infantry Brigade. 
a Midland Infantry Colonel T. W. Visct. Hampden, C.B., 


rigade. C.M.G. 
CRA 54th Division. Brevet-Colonel H. C. Stanley-Clarke, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


44th (Home Counties) Major-General Sir J. R. Longley, K.C.M.G., 
Division. C.B. 

Surrey Infantry Brigade. Colonel R. H. Mangles, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Kent Infantry Brigade. Colonel C. G. Stewart, C.M.G., D.S.O., p-s.c. 

Middlesex and Sussex Colonel R. J. Ross, C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c. 
Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. 44th Division. Colonel Sir H. B. White-Thompson, K.B.E., 

C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


C.—Irish CoMMAND 


General Officer Command- General Rt. Hon. Sir C. F. N. Macready, 
oe Forces in = =9©G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


Ireland. 
Colonalonthe Staff, General ee oe J. E. S. Brind, C.M.G., 
D.S.0., p-s.c 
Major-General tn charge of Major-General Sir W. H. Rycroft, K.C.B., 


Admimstration. K.C.M.G., p.s.c. 
3rd Cavatry Brigade. Colonel Commandant G. A. Weir, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c 
1st Division. For H Q. Staff, see Aldershot Command. 


15th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant G. T. C. Carter- 
Campbell, C.B., D.S.O. 
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Irish COMMAND—continued 


Londonderry Infantry Colonel Commandant W. H. L. Allgood, 
Brigade C.M.G., D.S.O. 

5th Division. Major-General Sir H. S. Jeudwine, K.C.B. 

13th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant T. S. Lambert, C.B., 


C.M.G., p.s.c. 

14th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant P. C. B. Skinner, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Galway Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant J. G. Chaplin, D.S.O. 


C.R.A. 5th Division. Colonel Commandant W. B. R. Sandys, 
C.B., C.M.G. 

6th Division. Major-General Sir E. P. Strickland, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


16th Infantry Brigade, Colonel Commandant N. J. G. Cameron, 
C.B., C.M.G., A.D.C., p.s.c. 
17th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant H. W. Higginson, C.B., 


D.S.O. 

18th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant A. R. Cameron, C.B., 
C.M.G., p-s.c. 

C.R.A. 6th Division. Colonel Commandant E. H. Willis, C.B., 
C.M.G. 


D.—Lonpon DIstrict 
General Officer Command- Major-General G. D. Jeffreys, C.B., C.M.G. 


ing. 
General Staff Officer, 2nd Major W. H. Diggle, D.S.O., M.C., p.s.c. 
Grade 


Colonel in charge of Ad- Lieut.-Colonel R. Luker, C.M.G., M.C.,ps-. 
ministration. 


4th Infantry Brigade Colonel Commandant A.B. E. Cator, D.S.O. 
Guards 


56th (The London) Major-General Sir C. E. Pereira, K.C.B., 
Division. C.M.G. 

1stLondon Infantry Brigade. Colonel E. S. de E. Coke, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

and London Infantry Colonel A. Maxwell, C.M.G., D.S.O., T.D. 
Brigade. 

aed Landon Infantry Colonel B. L. G. Anley, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Brigade. psc. 

a 56th (The London) Colonel J. A. Tyler, C.B., C.M.G. 


he (The London) Major-General Sir N. M. Smith, V.C. 

London Infantry Colonel F. G. Lewis, C.B., C.M.G., T.D. 

sth London Infantry Colonel A. B. Hubback, C.M.G., D.S.0. 

6th "London Infantry Colonel R. J. Kentish, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

CRA ath (The London) Colonel H. E. T. Kelly, C.B., C.M.G. 
Division. 
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E.—NORTHERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- 


ing. 

General Staff Officer 
1st Grade. 

Colonel on the Staff s/c 
Administration. 


10th Infantry Brigade. 


Yorkshire and Notts 
Mounted Brigade. 

Midland Mounted Brigade. 

50th (Northumbrian 
Division). 

Durham Infantry Brigade. 

Northumberland Infantry 
Brigade. 


Lieutenant-General Sir F. I. Maxse, K.C.B., 
C.V.O., D.S.O., ¢-s. 
Colonel R. W. Hare, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., 


S. 

Colonel H. L. Alexander, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p-s.c. 

Colonel Commandant W. J. Dugan, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

Brevet-Colonel L. W. de V. Sadleir Jackson, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel D’A. Legard, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Major-General Sir P. S. Wilkinson, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Colonel G. G. Loch, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel E. P. A. Riddell, C.M.G., D.S.O, 


rg 
York and Durham Infantry Colonel B. G. Price, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Brigade. 

C.R.A. 50th (Northum- 

jan) Division. 

49th (West Riding) Division. 

1st West Riding Infantry 
Brigade. 

and West Riding Infantry 
Bri; 


gade. 
irs West Riding Infantry 
rigade. 
CRA A. 4gth West (Riding) 
Divisi 
46th (Nort Midland) 
Divisi 


Lincolnshire and Leicester- 
share Infantry Brigade. 
Staffordshire [alan 
Brigade. 

The Sherwood Foresters 
(Notts Pind Derby) 
Infan 


try Brigade. 
C.R.A. 46th ‘(North Mid-— 


land) Division. 


Colonel J. W. F. Lamont, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O 

Major-General H. R. Davies, C.B. 

Colonel E. L. Mackenzie, CLE., D.S.O. 


Colonel Sir G. A. Armytage, Bt., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 
Colonel W. M Withycombe, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Colonel E. N. Whitley, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

Major-General Sir A. R. Hoskins, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p-s.c. 

Colonel H. Gordon, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Colonel V. W. de Falbe, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Colonel G. D. Goodman, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
T.D. 


Colonel Sir S. H. Child, Bt., C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.V.O. 


F.—ScotTrisH COMMAND 


rte Officer Command- 


General Staff Officer 
1st Grade. 

Colonel on the Staff s/c 
Administration. 


Lieutenant-General Sir F. J. oe K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., p.s.c 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. F, St. John, C.M.G., 
D.S.0., p.s.c 

Colonel J. A. Strick, C.B., D.S.O. 
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ScoTTisH CoMMAND—continued 


gist (Highland) Division. 


Argyll and Sutherland 
Infantry Brigade. 

Cameron and _ Seaforth 
Infantry Brigade. 

Black Watch and Gordon 
Infantry Brigade. 

CRA. on (Highland) 
Diver. 


52nd (Lowland Division). 
ape Scottish Infantry 
rigade. 


Royat Scots Infantry 
Brigade. 


Scottish Rifles and Highland 
Light Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. 52nd (Lowland) 
Division. 


Major-General E. G. Sinclair-Maclagan, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel Sir W. M. Thomson, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., M.C. 

Colonel J. W. Sandilands, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel G. S. G. Crauford, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.IL.E., D.S.O., p.s.c., A.D.C. 

Colonel H. R. Peck, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Major-General Sir P. R. Robertson, K.C.B., 
C.M.G. 

Colonel J. H. W. Pollard, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., p.s.c. 

Colonel I. Stewart, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel J. M. Findlay, D.S.O., T.D. 


Colonel G. N. Johnston, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


G.—SOUTHERN COMMAND 


pee Officer Commanda- 
Colonelonthe Staff. General 
S 


taff. 
Major-General in charge of 
Administration. 


and Cavalry Brigade. 

37d Division. 

ath Infantry Brigade. 

8th Infantry Brigade. 

oth Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. 37d Division. 

48th (South Midland) 

Warwickslure Infantry 
Brigade. 

Gloucestershire and Worcs. 
Infantry Brigade. 


South Midland Infantry 
Brigade. 


Lieutenant-General Sir G. M. Harper, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c 
Colonel H. H. S. Knox, C.B., D.S.O., 


psc 
Major-General Hon. Sir A. R. Montagu- 
Stuart Wortley, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., 


psc. 

Colonel Commandant T. T. Pitman, C.B., 
C.M.G. 

Major-General Sir R. D. Whigham, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel Commandant G. V. Hordern, C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c. 

Colonel Commandant F. A. Dudgeon, C.B., 


psc. 

Colonel Commandant E. S. Girdwood, C.B., 
C.M.G. 

Colonel Commandant L. C. F. Oldfield, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Major-General Sir H. B. Walker, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel A. Mudge, C.M.G. 


Colonel R. J. T. Hildyard, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
psc. 
Colonel A. J. F. Eden, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
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SOUTHERN CoMMAND—continued 


C.R.A. ie (South Mid- 
Division. 
437d (Wessex) Division. 


Devon and Cornwall 
Infantry Brigade. 

South Wessex Infantry 
Brigade. 

Hampshire Infantry Bgde. 


C.R.A. (Wessex) Division. 


H.— 


General Officer Command- 


53rd | (Welch) Division. 
Wales Infantry 


eae 

Welch Border Infantry 
Brigade. 

South Wales Infantry 
Bri 


rigade. 
CRA. 537d (Welch) 
55th (West Lancashire) 
Division. 
ee aoe Infantry 


Py sshe iat <p Brigade. 


South Lancashire and 
Cheshire Infantry Bede. 

C.R.A. 55th (West Lanca- 
shire) Division. 

42nd (East Lancashire) 
Division. 

Manchester Infantry Bgde. 

East Lancashire ed 
Border Infantry Brig 

Lancashire Fusiliers Bede 

C.R.A. 42nd (East Lanca- 
shire) Division. 


Colonel A. T. Anderson, C.M.G. 


Major-General Sir L. J. Bols, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel Hon. L. J. P. Butler, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p-s.c. 

Colonel W. G. Braithwaite, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., psc 

Colonel L. F. Philips, C.M.G., C.BE., 
D.S.0O., p.s.c 

Colonel G. H. W. Nicholson, C.M.G. 


‘WESTERN COMMAND 


Lieutenant-General Sir H. de B. De Lisle, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel R. J. F. Hayter., C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., psc. 

Colonel Sir C. C. M. Maynard, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Major-General C. 7}. Deverell, C.B., p.s.c. 

Colonel W. R. N. Madocks, C.B., C.M.G., 
DS.0O., p.s.c. 

Colonel H. J. Brock, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Colonel L. B. Boyd-Moes, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel A. D. Kirby, C.B., C.M.G. 

ooo Sir R. W. R. Barnes, K.C.B., 

Colonel R. G. Parker, C.B., C.M.G., D.8.0., 
psc 

Colonel J. . V. Campbell, V.C., C.M.G.,D.S.0., 

Colonel G. C. B, Paynter, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Brevet-Colonel C. E. G. G. Charlton, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Major-General T. H. Shoubridge, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c 

Colonel H. C. Darlington, C.M.G., T.D. 

Colonel R. J. Woulfe-Flanagan, D.S.0. 

Colonel M. L. Hornby, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Colonel E. M. Birch, "OR. C.M.B., D.S.O., 
psc. 
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J.—CHANNEL ISLANDS 
Guernsey and Alderney Dis- Major-General Sir J. E. Capper, K.C.B. 
trict 


Lt.-Governor and Com- 

manding the Troops. 
Jersey District. Major-General W. D. Smith, C.B. 
Lt.-Governor and Com- 

manding the Troops. 


5. RECENT ARMY ORDERS AND ARMY 
COUNCIL INSTRUCTIONS 


Army Order 


War Orrice, 8th September, 1919. 


A.O. 828. Seconding of Officers for Study at Universities— 00 
1919.1. It has been decided that officers holding permanent Gen. No. 

commissions in the Regular Army may apply through 6505 
the usual channels of the War Office for leave to be seconded 
in order to take a full course of study at a University, 
either in the Empire or in an Allied country. 

2. Applications should reach the War Office supported 
by documents to show that the officer will be accepted at 
the University in question, and should show the dates of 
the commencement and ending of the course. 

3. Officers while seconded will receive no pay or allow- 
ances from Army funds, but they will maintain their relative 
position in their regiments. The Army Council, at the 
close of the first and second years of the course, will ask 
the Head of the University or College if in his opinion 
the officer is deriving full benefit from his course of 
study. An officer is liable to recall to his unit should the 
Army Council consider the progress of his studies not 
satisfactory. 

4. The question as to whether the whole or any portion 
of the period during which an officer is seconded for a 
University course will count towards pension has not yet 
been decided. 

. Officers are at liberty to choose their own course of 

study, but are advised to consult the University authorities 


on this head. 
By command of the Army Council, 
R. W. BRADE. 
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A.0. 84. Seconding of Officers for Study at Universities.— 100 
1921. With reference to Army Orders 323 and 404 of 1919, Gen. No. 
applications from officers desirous of being seconded in 6578 
order to commence a University course during the academic 
year beginning October, 1921, must reach the War Office, 
supported by the necessary documents, not later than 
Ist June, 1921. 


Army Order 


War Orriceg, 17th November, 1919. 
ROYAL WARRANT. 


Officers Seconded for Study at Universities. 


GEORGE R_.I. 
A.O. 404. Wuereas We deem it expedient to make provision for __100 
1019. the counting of time towards retired pay of officers of the Gen. No. 

Regular Army seconded for a course of study at a Uni- 578 
versity ; 

Our WILL AND PLEASURE is that notwithstanding the 
conditions of Article 540 of Our Warrant of the rst Decem- 
ber, 1914, for the Pay, etc., of Our Army, such an officer 
may be allowed to count three-quarters of the time spent 
at a University for the purpose of retired pay if he serves 
for 3 years after the completion of the course. 

It shall be within the discretion of Our Army Council 
to refuse to allow any portion of the service to count for 
retired pay in any case where they are not satisfied with 
the report of the University authorities on the officer’s 
course of study during his residence. 


Given at Our Court at St. James’s, this r5th day 
of November, 1919, in the roth year of Our 
Reign. 

By His Majesty’s Command, 


WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. 


Army Councetl’s Instruction. 


The above conditions will hold good for 3 years from the 
8th September, 1919, and at the end of this period the whole 
position with regard to these courses will be reconsidered. 


By Command of the Army Council, 
R. W. BRADE. 
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Army Order 


THE War Orrice, 10th February, 1921. 


A.0.52. Fuel and Light Allowances.—In consequence of the __ 53 
1921. increase in the price of coal and gas at home stations, the Gen. No. 
rates of commuted allowances in lieu of fuel and light have 23%7 
been revised, and the following rates will be issued from 
1st October, 1920, until further orders, in lieu of those 
laid down for married officers in Army Order 324 of 1919, 
Table XIV, paragraph 7, and for single officers, warrant 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men as laid down 
in paragraphs 242 (as amended by Army Order 407 of 
1915) and 243, Allowance Regulations, 1914, except for 
a Director, Grade A, at War Office, who will for the 
present draw the rates, if married, as laid down in Army 
Order 324 of 1919, or, if single, the rates shown in Army 
Order 407 of 1915 :-— 


Daily rates. 


Winter, 


‘st s. a 

Classi .. 10 3 5 I 
9 2 «- 9 3 4. 7 
» 3 «- 8 2 42 

Classes 4 and 5 - ws 6 6 $93 
mi » 7, 8,9, 10, 18,12 6 4 9 2 3 
» 13,14 ee ee 2 4 rt 2 

Single officers. 

Class 1 a ea 7 II 3 11 
» 2 6 11 3S 
» 3 § 10 21 

Classes 4, 5 4 $ 2 2 
» 6,759 3 I 9 

Class 8 3 0 rs 
» 10 at fx 
RE 2 8 rs 

Classes 12, 14 rs ° 7 

Class 13 ee oe ‘“< ‘ I 9 42 

Warrant officers, non-commissioned officers and 

men, etc. 

Class 15, or schoolmistress * in Class 16, mar- 

ried and living with families _ és I 9 oO II 


* Schoolmistresses are only entitled to above rates if not in 
receipt of consolidated pay under Army Order 136 of 1920. 


A.O. 52. 


1921 


continued. 
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Daily rates. 


Winter. | Summer, 


FuEL AND LiGHT—continued. 


Warrant officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men, etc.—continued. 


Class 15, or schoolmistress ®* in Class 16, un- 
married or not living with families "| I 
Class 16, married or unmarried F es 
Classes 17 and 18, married or unmarried 7 
Classes 19 and 20, if on married quarters roll } 2 
Detachments of from 2 to 3 non-commissioned 
officers and men when accommodated in the 


same room .. on ee ae - 
Detachments of from 4 to 10 non-commissioned 
officers and men when accommodated in the 
same room... 21 I 2 
One non-commissioned ‘officer or man com- 


pelled to aad a whole room ae si i Ge oy ° 4 

Offices .. < “4 ae Io —_ 

LIGHT. 
Married officers. 

Class: . ; 2 7 I 4 
a : 2 3 r 2 
se. 4 . 2 0 ro 

Classes 4, § es Se a r 6 ° 9 
si 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 .. ae a xr r o 64 
ey 13,14 o- a a es Bs ° § °o 34 

Single officers, etc. 

Class1 . ; ‘ riz] rio 
a ae “ns ie tr 8£] o 10} 
» 3 - 15 | o 8% 

Classes 4, 5 Io o 6 
» 6,759 . o10t/ Oo § 

8 .. : o 8t) o 4} 
»» 10 Ss o 3t| o 2¢ 
x II o 841 0 4t 

Classes a, 14 o 2tt! o it 

Class 1 ; °o § o 2 

Officers’ messes for each dining member (see 
paragraph 233). The allowance for six 
officers being the minimum -- | O 3%] © If 


® Schoolmistresses are only entitled to above rates if not in 
receipt of consolidated pay under Army Order 136 of 1920. 

t 34d. in the case of mounted officers whose horses are in 
stables not lighted at public expense. 


By Command of the Army Council, 
H. J. CREEpY. 
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Army Council Instruction 
No. 351 of 1920 


851. Special Instructions for dealing with an application for the discharge 
of a Soldier between 17 and 18 years of age, who has made a mis- 
statement as to age on enlistment. | 


1. An application for the discharge of a soldier between 17 and 18 
years of age, who mis-stated his age on enlistment, is only to be authorized 
when the grounds on which the application is based disclose, in addition 
to under-statement of age, circumstances of extreme compassion, verifi- 
cation of the particulars of which is first to be made in accordance with 
the special instructions to para. 392 (xva) King’s Regulations. 

The proviso, however, that the circumstances of compassion disclosed 
in the application must have risen since enlistment of the soldier is not 
applicable and is not to be taken into account when adjudicating the case. 

2. An application for such a discharge is only to be referred to the 
W.O. when there are exceptional circumstances, outside extreme compas- 
sion, which in the opinion of the G.O.C.-in-C. are worthy of consideration. 

3. A.C.I. 38 of 1920 is hereby cancelled. | 
19/Releases/3195 (Mob. 5). 


852. Conveyance of Baggage for Officers and other Ranks who proceeded 
abroad under active service conditions or partly overland, and 
who were in consequence not allowed the regulated amount when 
embarking. 


1. It has been decided that officers and other ranks who proceeded 
abroad since the commencement of the war of 1914-19, taking with them 
a limited quantity of baggage, and who now form part of garrisons at 
stations abroad, may, if G.Os.C.-in-C. and G.Qs.C. stations abroad or 
the C.-in-C. India consider it necessary, be allowed free conveyance as 
entitled baggage of the difference between the amount they took with them 
and that for which they are entitled to conveyance by regulation. 

Note.—The regulated quantities for which conveyance at the public 
expense may be provided are laid down in paras. 470 and 471, Allowance 
Regulations, and in the case of officers and other ranks serving on the 
Indian establishments, in Column 5, para. 104, Volume X, Indian Army 
Regulations. 

2. Free conveyances from the port of despatch will be provided for 
baggage privately stored. In such cases the owner should make his own 
arrangements for the despatch of the baggage, carriage paid, to the port 
from which the vessel is to proceed ; he must also be prepared to defray 
loading and dock charges if necessary. 

The following exception is, however, made to this rule. Officers and 
other ranks who proceeded on active service from India and who stored 
their baggage under private arrangement, prior to the issue of the General 
Instructions by the Government of India on sth August, 1919 (see 
also Army Instructions (India), No 647 of that date), and who were 
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granted free conveyance for their baggage from India under the provisions 
of Indian Army Orders 359 of 1916 and 199 of 1917, may be granted rail, 
dock and loading expenses, in addition to free freight by sea. 

3. Collection, rail transport, and sea freight and delivery of the baggage 
publicly stored in accordance with Mobilization Regulations, will be 
carried out without expense to the owner. 

G.Os.C.-in-C. Commands and G.Os.C. Districts in which such 
baggage is stored in the United Kingdom will issue A.F.G. 980 for its 
conveyance to the port of embarkation on receipt of shipping instructions 
from the Directorate of Movements and Quartering. 

4. G.Os.C.-in-C. and G.Os.C. stations abroad. and the C.-in-C. 
India, should furnish as soon as possible particulars of applications ap- 
proved by them for the free conveyance of baggage in accordance with 
the above. 

The following particulars are also required :— 

(a) A statement showing the date on which the applicant left the 
United Kingdom, the name of the vessel in which he proceeded 
and the port of embarkation. 

(6) A statement showing whether the applicant was allowed his 
regulation amount of baggage when embarking for his present 
tour ; and, if this amount was not taken with him in the vessel 
in which he proceeded, the reason for the baggage not having 
accompanied him. 

(c) Address of depot or private residence where the baggage is at present 

stored. 

5. Every endeavour should be made to furnish such lists as soon as 
possible, in order that advantage may be taken of the space available in 
fully-requisitioned transports during the present trooping season, and so 
save the expense of engaging commercial freight, which should only be 
necessary in the case of those stations not usually served by transports. 

120/India/go035 (S.R. 2). 


Army Council Instruction 


No. 27 of 1921 


27. Officers and their Families proceeding to ports of embarkation in 
U.K. for service overseas—Travelling expenses. 


1. It has been decided to discontinue, with effect from the rst of Feb- 
ruary, 1921, the arrangements in force during the war of 1914-19, under 
which officers granted leave from their stations in the U.K. were allowed 
railway warrants and carrier’s notes for the journey from their leave 
addresses to the port of embarkation, irrespective of the distance as com- 
pared with the distance from the old station to the port, when proceeding 
overseas for service. 

z. On and after the 1st of February, 1921, when embarkation orders 
are issued by the W.O. to officers in such circumstances neither railway 
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warrants nor carrier’s notes will be included. The following procedure 
as to travelling to ports of embarkation will be observed generally :-— 

(a) Officers proceeding from their old stations, including those who have 
rejoined thereat from leave, will be issued by their C.O.s with railway 
warrants and carrier’s notes from such station to the port for themselves, 
and for their families if entitled to conveyance at the public expense under 
A.O. 324 of 1919 and accompanying them. 

(6) Officers proceeding to the port from their leave addresses will not 
be issued with railway warrants or carrier’s notes. They will pay their 
own expenses to the port and will be entitled to submit claims for refunds 
in the ordinary way for themselves, and for their families if entitled as 
in (a) and accompanying them, on the basis of para. 315, Allowance 
Regulations. 

These arrangements do not apply to officers’ families proceeding 
abroad to rejoin the officers who, through the exigencies of the service, 
were unable to accompany the latter when they proceeded abroad. Such 
families if entitled to land conveyance under A.O. 324 of 1919, will be 
issued by the W.O. with railway warrants and carrier’s notes as heretofore 
for the journey from their addresses to the port when their embarkation 
orders are sent to them. 

3. It is anticipated that in future, circumstances will permit of reason- 
able notice of embarkation being given and warrants and carrier’s notes 
will only be endorsed ‘‘ passenger train ’’ when short notice of embarka- 
tion renders this means of conveyance imperative to ensure the baggage 
arriving at the port of embarkation in time for shipment with the passenger. 

4. A.C.I. go2 of 1918 is cancelled with effect from the rst of February, 


1921. 
Clergy/India/664 (S.R.3). 
II. THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
1.—Air Council 
President of the Air Council. ae Be Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill, 
P., Secretary of State for Air. 
Vice-President of the Air The Rt. Hon. the Marquess of Londonderry, 
Council, K.G., M.V.O., Under Secretary of State 
for Air. 
Members. ' Air-Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, Bt., 


K.C.B., D.S.O., Chief of the Air Staff ; 
Major-General Sir F. H. Sykes, G.BE., 
K.C.B., C.M.G., Controller-General of 
Civil Aviation; Air Vice-Marshal Sir 
E. L. Ellington, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., 

Director-General of Supply and Research. 
Sir James Stevenson, Bt., Additional 
Member; Rear-Admiral Sir C. F. Lam- 
bert, K.C.B., Additional Member; W. F. 


Nicholson, Esq., C.B., Secretary of the 
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2.—Air Ministry 


Secretary of State for Air. 
Parliamentary Private 
Secretary. 
Air Secretary and Private 
Secre 
Assistant Private Secre- 
tary. 
Under Secretary of State 
for Air. 
Private Secretaries. 


Secretary of the Air 
Mimstry. 
Assistant Secretaries of 
the Air Ministry. 


Finance Department :— 
Assistant Financial Secre- 


tary. 

Director of Finance for 
Personnel. 

Director of Finance for 
Matenal. 


Director of Contracts. 
Directorate of Lands (foint 
Service for War Office, 
Mimstry of Munitions, 
and Air Ministry) :— 


Director-General of Lands. 


Controller of Lands. 
Chief Valuer and Com- 
pensation Officer. 
Department of the Chief of 
the Atr Staff :— 
Chief of the Air Staff. 


Civil Assistant. 

Private Secretary. 
Director of Operations 

and Intelligence. 
Director of Training and 

Organization, 

Deputy Director of 

Tr 


raining. 
Director of Personnel. 
Deputy Director. 


The Rt. Hon. W. S. Churchill, MP. 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. T. C. Moore-Brabazon, 
M.P., M.C. 
Group Captain A. J. L. Scott, C.B., M.C., 
A.F.C, 


F Nahe Lcaiesent G. W. Dobson, O.B.E. 


The Rt. Hon. the Marquess of Londonderry, 
K.G., M.V.O. 


Hon. O. E. Vesey, C.B.E.; P. J. Oldfield, Esq. 
W. F. Nicholson, Esq., C.B. 


H. W. W. McAnally, 
gee Pea _ g B.; 
Esq., D.S.O 

W. A. Bland, Esq., C.B. 

J. S. Ross, Esq., C.B.E. 

B. E. Holloway, Esq., C.B. 


J. M. Spaight, Esq., O.B.E. 


C.B. 


; C.R. 
J. A. Webster, 


Sir H. Frank, Bt., K.C.B. 
E. H. Coles, Esq Sy soe Dir. oo 
Colonel H. F S Obkb, 


Air Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, Bt., 
K.C.B., D.S.O. 

Captain T.B. Marson, M.B.E. 

C. GE Beatson, Esq. 

Air Commodore J. M. Steel, C.M.G., 
C.B.E. 

Air Commodore P. W. Game, C.B., D.S.O., 

SL. 

Group-Captain E. R. Ludlow-Hewitt, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C. 

Rear-Admiral Sir C. F. Lambert, K.C.B. 

Group-Captain C. L. N. Newall, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., A.M. 
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Air Ministry—continued 


Director of Equipment. 
Deputy Daurector of 
Equi 
of 
Director of Medical 
Services. 
Director of Works and 


Busldings. 
Deputy Dtrector. 


pment. 
Deputy Director 


Stores. 


Department of the Director 
General of Supply and 
Research :— 


Director-General of 
Supply and Research. 
Private Secretary. 

Director of Research. 


ge Director of 


ee “Director of 
Airships Research. 
Deputy Director of 
Armament. 
sey ied Director of 
Instruments. 
Director of Aircraft 
Supphes. 
Director of Aeronautical 
Inspection. 


Department of the Controller 
General of Civil Avia- 
ton :. — 


Controller-General. 


Private Secretary. 
Controller of Information. 
Controller of Communi- 

cations. 

Controller of Aerodromes 
and Licensing. 

Director of Meteorologi- 
cal Office. 


Air rr aaa C. L. Lambe, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

Air Commodore D. Le G. Pitcher, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Air Commodore F. C. Halahan, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.V.O. 

Group Captain (acting Air Commodore) 
M. H. G. Fell, C.B., C.M.G. 

Major-General Sir Andrew M. Stuart, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 

H. E. Oakley, Esq., O.B.E., M. Inst. C.E. 


Air Vice-Marshal Sir E. L. Ellington, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., p.s.e. 

A. R. Wolbrom, Esq. 

Air Commodore H. R. M. Brooke-Popham, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C., p.s.c. 

Wing-Commander E. F. Briggs, D.S.O., 
O.B.E. 

Wing-Commander T. R. Cave-Browne-Cave, 
C.B.E. 

Group-Captain J. L. Forbes, O.B.E. 


Wing-Commander A. D. Warrington Morris, 
C.M.G., O.B.E. 

R. P. Wilson, Esq., C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.E.E. 

Brigadier-General R. K.  Bagnall-Wild, 
C.M.G., C.B.E. 


Major-General Sir F. H. Sykes, G.BE., 
K.C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c. 

N. I. Smith, Esq., MBE. 

Major-General E. D. Swinton, C.B., D.S.O. 

Group-Captain L. F. Blandy, D.S O. 


Brig.-General F. L. Festing, C.B., C.M.G. 
(acting). 

G. C. Simpson, Esq., C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
(acting). 
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3.—Air Commands 


A.—UNITED KINGDOM 
(a) Inland Area 


The Inland Area comprises all units in Great Britain, with the excep- 
tion of those units comprising the Coastal Area, and the Cranwell and 
Halton Commands. 


Headquarters : Hillingdon House, Uxbridge. 
Telegraphic Address ;: Airgenarch, Uxbridge. 
Telephone No. : Uxbridge 231/2/3/4/5/6. 
Air Vice-Marshal.. .. Sir John Maitland Salmond, K.C.B., C.M.G.., 
C.V.O., D.S.O., Air Officer Commanding. 
Group Captain .. .» Philip L. W. Herbert, C.M.G., C.B.E., Chief 
Staff Officer. 
Units as follows :— 


sala anole No. 1 Group - .- Kenley. 


No. 24 Squadron se ‘i ai ” 

» 39 ” oe oe oe ” 

a 7 ae a .. Hawkinge. 

» «Stores Depot... ‘3 ..- Kidbrooke. 

rr eee Me as 4 .» Milton. 

oo ee “ ss bud »- Ruislip. 
The Packing Depot... eas .. Ascot. 
Medical Stores Depot .. .. Kidbrooke. 


Armament and Gunnery School .. Eastchurch. 
Instrument Design Establishment .. Biggin Hill. 


Signal Co-operation Flight .. 2” 
School of Technical Training (Men) .. Manston. 
Central Pay Office... ; Woking. 
General Services Pay Officer .. Trafalgar House, W.C. 
Record Office .. a6 .» Ruislip. 
Headquarters, No. 3 Group a .. Spittlegate, Grantham. 
No. 207 Squadron... .. Bircham Newton. 
» 2 Flying Training School .. Duxford. 
» 3 9 99 » ad Digby. 
a ee ‘s . .. Shotwick. 
9 6 99 99 99 ae Spittlegate. 
Aeroplane Experimental Establishment Martlesham Heath. 
Headquarters, No. 7 Group Andover. 
No. 4 Squadron (less “ A” Flight). « South Farnborough. 
School of Photography .. South Farnborough. 
Experimental Section, RAE. Si ‘is = 
School of Army se alae .. Old Sarum. 
Air Pilotage School .. : .. Andover. 
Central Fiying School . A .. Upavon. 
No. 1 Flying Training School .. Netheravon. 
Electrical and Wireless School i tha Down and Worthy 
own. 


School of Balloon Training .. .« Larkhill, 
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(a) Inland Area—continued 
Units Directly under Area seis aa — 


R.A.F, Depot .. .. Uxbridge. 

Central Band, R.A.F. - i » 

Record Office Detachment i Ss 

School of Physical Training and Drill - 

Air Ministry, M.T. Section .. War Office Garage, Ebury 
Bridge Road. 

Inland Area Medical Headquarters .. Uxbridge. 

R.A.F. Central Hospital a Finchley. 


Research Laboratory and Medical 

Officers’ School of Instruction .. Holly Hill, N.W. 3. 
Aviation Candidates and Central 

Medical Board ; ee 


M.T. Repair Depot .. os i Shrewsbury. 
Inland Area Aircraft Depot .. .» Henlow, Beds. 
(b) Coastal Area 


The Coastal Area comprises Stations, etc., as follows: Calshot, 
Lee-on-Solent, Gosport, Isle of Grain, Cattewater, North Queensferry, 
Donibristle, Leuchars, Smoogroo, Felixstowe. Also all Aircraft 
Carriers and Units afloat in Fighting Ships in Home Waters, and all 
Airship Stations. 

Headquarters : 33-34 Tavistock Place, W.C. 1. 
Telegraphic Address : Airgenarch, Kincross, London. 
Telephone No. : Museum 7840. 


Atr Vice-Marshal. Arthur V. Vyvyan, C.B., D.S.O., Air Officer 
Commanding. 
Group Captain. Charles R. Samson, C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C., 
Chief Staff Officer. 
Units as follows :-— 
Headquarters, No. 10 Group ée .. Lee-on-Solent. 
No. 210 Squadron... ies .. Gosport. 
238 Cattewater. 
School of Naval Co-operation and Calshot and Lee-on- 
Aerial Navigation .. Solent. 
Marine Training Base . ie .. Hiaslar. 
a arg a ih No. 29 Group ss .. North Queensferry. 
R.A.F. B ; ‘a .« Leuchars. 
(a) No. 2 203 Squadron i - 93 
(5) ,, 205 as a 
Coastal Area Aircraft Depot iss Donibristle. 


H.M.S.’s Argus, Furtous and Ark Royal (Aircraft carriers). 
Units Administered Direct by Area Headquarters. 


R.A.F. Airship Base .. .. Howden. 
Marine and Armament Experimental 

Establishment = .» Isle of Grain. 
No. 230 Squadron... .. Felixstowe. 


Inspector of Recruiting R.A. F. .. Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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(ec) No. 11 (Irish) Wing 


This Command comprises all units in Ireland. For operations 
these units are controlled by the General Officer Commanding, Irish 


Command, 
Headquarters : Baldonnell, Clondalkin, Co. Dublin. 
Telegraphic Address : Wing Aeronautics, Clondalkin. 
Telephone No. : Clondalkin 22. 
Group Captain. Ian M. Bonham-Carter, O.B.E., Officer Com- 
manding. 
Squadron Leader. Frederick Sowrey, D.S.O., M.C., A.F.C., 
Chief Staff Officer. 
Units as follows :— 
No. 100 Squadron... .. Baldonnelland Oranmore. 
“A” Flight of No. 4 Squadron .. Aldergrove. 
No. 2 Squadron .. Fermoy. 
Irish Stores and Repair Unit . .. Baldonnell. 
Fs (d) Cranwell 


The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Cranwell, is Comman- 
dant of the R.A.F. (Cadet) College and commands all units at Cranwell. 
Headquarters : Cranwell, Sleaford, Lincs. 
Telegraphic Address : Aircoll, Sleaford. 
Telephone No. : Sleaford 64/5/6/7. 


Air Commodore. Charles A. H. Longcroft, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.F.C., Air Officer Commanding 
Wing-Commander, Arthur L. Godman, C.M.G., DSO. Assis- 


tant Commandant, 
Units as follows :— 


R.A.F. Cadet College . .. Cranwell. 
No. 2 School of Technical Training 
(Boys) > 
R.A.F. Hospital es a Ese “ 
(e) Halton 


The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Halton, is Comman- 
dant of No. 1 School of Technical Training (Boys) and commands all 
units at Halton. 

Headquarters : Halton House, Halton, Wendover, Bucks. 
Telegraphic Address : Aeronautics, Halton. 
Telephone No. : Aylesbury 161/2 ; Wendover 72/4. 
Asr Commodore. Francis R. Scarlett, C.B., D.S.O., Air Officer 
Commanding. 
Group Captain. 
Units as follows :— 


No. 1 School of Technical ae: 
(Boys). . .- Halton 
RAF. Hospital stg <i as 
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B.—OVERSEAS 
(a) Middle East Area 
Headquarters ; Cairo. 


Air Vice-Marshal. Sir William G. H. Salmond, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
D.S.0., p.s.c., Air Officer Commanding. 

Group Captain. Bertie C. H. Drew, C.M.G., C.B.E., p.s.¢., 
Chief Staff Officer. 


This Command comprises Units eroupe’ as follows :— 
Egypt Stores Depot .. ag .- Aboukir. 
»» Engine Repair Depot .. .. Abbassia. 
», Aircraft Depot .. ise .- Aboukir. 

»» Base Pay Office .. ie .- Cairo. 
Headquarters, Egyptian Group... -. Almaza, Cairo. 
No. 70 Squadron ea es .- Heliopolis, 

re 'y ee ste ..- Helwan. 

9 50 0's és a .. Aboukir, 

Headquarters, Palestine Group .. .. Ismailia. 
No. 14 Squadron... ss -+ Ramleh, Palestine. 


» 208 ee Ss ‘ie -» Moascar, Ismailia. 
» 216 .- Abu Sueir. 
Headquarters, Mesopotamian Group .. Baghdad. 
No. 6Squadron .. -- Baghdad. 
» 8 s as xe .. en route. 
» 55 ee - <% .. Baghdad. 
%» 30 - Me as .- Baghdad, Mosul, and 
Kasvin 
84 A asi .. Shaibah and Nasariyeh. 
Aircraft Park ' Baghdad. 
Central Air Communication Section Shaibah. 
(b) R.A.F. India 
Headquarters : Ambala. 
Air Commodore. Tom I, Webb-Bowen, C.B., C.M.G., Air 
Officer Commanding. 
Wing-Commander. ee P. Mills, M.C., A.F.C., Chief Staff 
cer. 


This Command comprises all R.A.F. Units in India grouped as 
follows :— 


Headquarters, No. i Indian bie .. Peshawar, 
No. 5 Squadron -. Quetta. 
» +20 7 si its »» Tank. 
‘er 27 i Pe si .. Risalpur. 
; ie és 
Headquarters, No. 2 Indian Wing .. Ambala. 
No. 28 Squadron i .. Ambala, 
ig QI - Cawnpore. 


The following Units are administered direct by ‘Headquarters, R.A.F.,, 
dia :— 
R.A.F. School .. ite de -. Bangalore. 
(2) No.1 Squadron .. ‘ils eis Ae 


(5) ,, 3 mm ba os ee ‘es 
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(b) R.A.F. India—continued 
Aircraft Depot... cs bis .. Lahore. 
» Park oes Ss 3 Ke 
» Factory .. es a sis i 
(c) Mediterranean Group 
Headquarters : Valetta, Malta. 
This Command comprises all units in the Mediterranean Sea Area 
co-operating with the Navy. 


Group Captain. Eugene L. Gerrard, C.M.G., D.S.O., Officer 
Commanding. 
Squadron Leader. Harry F. A. Gordon, O.B.E., Chief Staff Officer. 
Units as follows :— 
No. 202 Squadron... .. Alexandria. 
» 267 ae .. Calafrana, Malta. 
Seaplane Repair Base .. .. Feneraki, nr, Constantinople. 


Aircraft Carrier :—H.M.S. Pegasus. 


(d) R.A.F. with the Army of the Rhine 
No. 12 Squadron ec ee .» Bickendorf. 


4. The following is an Extract from a recent 
Air Ministry Weekly Order 
Outfit Allowances for Officers of the Royal Air Force 
1. The following allowances have been approved for officers, other 
than chaplains, granted permanent or short service commissions in the 
Royal Air Force on or after the rst of August, 1919 :— 
(i) Officers without previous commissioned service in the Royal Navy, 
Army, Royal Marines or Royal Air Force— 
(2) If granted a permanent com- 
mission whilst serving on an 
ordinary peace attestation in 
the Royal Air Force... 1001. 
(6) Prize cadets (if receiving the 
emoluments of their prize- 
cadetship) and King’s cadets 
entered as a result of an ex- 
amination held prior to the 
date of this Order se 65/. 
(c) Other officers ee 50l. 
(1) Officers with previous commissioned 
service in the Royal Navy, the Army, 
or the Royal Marines but not in the 
Royal Air Force... 251. 
(iti) Officers with previous commissioned 
service in the Royal Air Force— 
(a) If serving on an ordinary 50. and, in addition, any 
peace engagement or attes- amount due under (iii) 
tation in the Royal Navy, (8) below. 
the Army, the Royal Marines 
or the Royal Air Force at 
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the date of being commis- 
sioned in the Royal Air Force. 

(5) Other officers, if their previous 3o0l., less any amount re- 
service was on duties of a _— ceived in respect of 
clerical nature, and conse- _— camp kit. 
quently only the modified 

t of 2o/. under para- 
graph 46 of Air Publication 
4 was received by them. 

(c) If their previous service was 2ol., less any amount re- 
as medical officers under ceived in respect of 
contract entitling them to camp kit. 

a grant of 3o/. only. 

(d) Other officers with previous "Nil, 
commissioned service. 

2. Officers seconded from the Royal Navy, the Army or the Royal 
Marines after the 31st of August, 1920, will receive an allowance of 25. 

. In addition to the above grants, officers of categories (i) (a) and 

(i) é) will receive, when required, an issue in kind of binoculars and 
revolver, under conditions which will be published later. 

4. An allowance of 71. 10s. od. will be issued to officers of categories 
(i) (a), (i) (6) and (i) (c) if they are required to provide themselves with 
camp kit. 
. Issue of the allowances will be made by the agent in whose payment 
the officer is, at the date of this Order or at the date of commission, if 
later. In the case of officers already retired or on half-pay at the date 
of this Order, issue will be made by the agent in whose payment they last 
were, 

Air Ministry Communique No. 652 


Civil Flying Progress 
The Air Ministry announces :— 

Since the opening of Civil Aviation in May, 1919, British aircraft 
have flown considerably more than a million and a half miles, the approxi- 
mate figures to the end of last year being 1,556,000. For the quarter 
ending December, 1920, the number of miles was 175,000 as compared 
with 138,000 in the same quarter of 1919, although the number of flights 
was considerably less. ‘The number of flights reported since May, 1919, 
was 62,003. 

The total number of passengers carried to December 31st was 
106,712, the figures for the last quarter being 6,427, a slight increase 
over the number of 6,284 for the same period in the previous year. 

Goods carried, almost entirely on Continental services, weighed 
167 tons, the weight for the last quarter being 34} tons, which is a sub- 
stantial increase over the figure for that quarter in 1919, and is con- 
siderably above the average quarterly weight throughout. 

There were three accidents to machines during the quarter, one of 
these only with fatal results. For the whole period under review, the 
number of accidents was 48, but of these 20 did not involve injury to 
personnel. The number of machine miles flown per flying accident is 
33,100. ‘The rate of passengers killed per thousand carried was o'10 and 
for passengers injured 0°15. 
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EDITORIAL 


' ‘THE centenary of Napoleon’s death has been celebrated with a 
somewhat unlooked-for enthusiasm in a world which has only so 
recently been made “ safe for Democracy.” But it is doubtful 
whether any one of the writers who has availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity of recording his views upon Napoleon has really shed any new 
light upon the Emperor either as a man or a soldier. In the latter 
capacity, which is the side of Napoleon’s career of most interest 
to readers of this Review, his methods of command and strategy have 
for so long been the subject of minute investigation that they are 
well known to all students of war and have been the inspiration of 
all great leaders since his death. 


Much of Napoleon’s success has been attributed to the fact that 
he combined in his own person all the powers of the State. With 
him action immediately followed decision and he could count upon 
the necessary resources. Itis improbable that any soldier will ever 
again occupy such an independent position. Nor are the oppor- 
_ tunities for carrying out the manceuvre which Napoleon so often 
employed with success likely to present themselves to commanders in 
modern warfare. This particular maneuvre, which is well illustrated 
in the Marengo, Ulm and Jena campaigns, was to force the enemy 
to conform, and thereby to deny him the initiative, by directing 
his blow in such a direction as to offer a greater and more direct 
threat to the enemy’s communications than the enemy could aim at 
his own. Having placed his troops in such a position (incidentally, 
perhaps, availing himself of the enemy’s supplies and cutting off his 
messengers) Napoleon would advance to a decisive battle. Many 
precautions were necessary to ensure the success of an operation of 
this kind—demonstrations to mislead the enemy and to hold him to 
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his position until the French forces had got in rear of him ; arrange- 
ments for covering the exposed flank during the movement to the 
chosen centre ; and general measures of security for the passage of 
obstacles during the progress of the manceuvre. These precautions 
are particularly valuable for study as illustrating matters of principle, 
but most of the historical material available for the purpose lacks 
the detail which is required at any rate by a regimental officer, and 
the subject, therefore, like the romantic side of Napoleon’s career, 
is more a matter of general interest than of practical use to the vast 
majority of soldiers. 
® ® @ & @ 


The most valuable lessons for the average soldier which are to be 
found in the military art of Napoleon are perhaps his method of 
appreciation of the situation and the manner in which he determined, 
as a result of this appreciation, what actually were the intentions of 
his opponent and what course of action he himself should take. 
He first made up his mind as to his own strategic objective. This 
was usually the enemy’s capital—Vienna, Berlin, Moscow—not of 
course as a mere geographical objective, but because he was confident 
that his adversary would feel bound to cover it and that consequently 
he would be certain to meet him somewhere on his march. To use 
the elder von Moltke’s famous phrase :—‘‘ Principal objective Paris, 
first objective the enemy wherever met.’’ A commander must always 
have before his eyes the essential objective which he means to reach, 
or, at any rate, which decides his general direction. This direction 
with small forces cannot be the enemy’s army, because it is tolerably 
certain that an army will not, or should not, remain passive in any 
particular locality. 


Having made up his mind as to his general direction, Napoleon 
next decided how he would move there. He has himself said that 
he never had a cut-and-dried plan of campaign—such, for instance, as 
that of von Schlieffen for the invasion of France in 1914 and for 
pushing the French Army up against the Swiss frontier—but he 
invariably had a premeditated scheme of operations in his head with 
many variants. Which variant he ultimately used depended in 
most cases upon the enemy’s opening move. He always did his best, 
however, by mystifying and misleading his opponent to make him 
fall in with that particular variant of his original plan which he 
considered would give the greatest results. In the Jena campaign 
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he demonstrated on the enemy’s front and then mancuvred so as to 
get between the Prussians and their capital. 


The Jena campaign affords a good illustration of Napoleon’s 
methods. His plan was to concentrate rapidly on his right and to 
move straight on Berlin. He then had to take into consideration the 
probable action of the Prussian leaders whose Army at the time was 
roughly facing him. They might retire directly between him and 
Berlin ; they might stay where they were and attack him in flank 
as he passed ; they might take up a flank position and wait for him to 
attack them ; or they might fall upon him in rear after he had passed. 
In order to be prepared for any one of these contingencies, Napoleon 
advanced in three columns—a formation which facilitated rapid 
movement and enabled him to form a battle front in any direction. 
In the execution of the operation he took the sound and practical 
precaution which is applicable in the advance of any force, however 
small, of sending out reconnoitring patrols and spies. Their task 
was to find out where the Prussians were and also to make certain 
that they were not in certain areas. Thus, as the information came 
in, it was easy for Napoleon to strike out from his list one after another 
of the enemy’s possible moves. The Prussians were not at Hof, 
therefore they were not interposing themselves directly between the 
French and Berlin ; they were not at Naumburg, therefore they were 
not retiring ; and thus the information, both negative and positive, 
kept reaching the Emperor until at last he was able to say “ the veil 
is torn asunder, the enemy is on the left flank and is advancing 
towards me.” | 

@ @ ® @ @ 


But even at Jena Napoleon was within an ace of failing. If it 
had not been for the determined fight put up by Davout at Auerstidt, 
the greater part of the Prussians would have escaped, while 
Bernadotte’s Corps, owing to bad staff work, never came into action 
at all. The breakdown of liaison which took place makes clear one 
of the main difficulties of war. ‘The more adventurous the mancuvre, 
the more important does the maintenance of touch become, and yet 
the greatest soldier of all time could not secure it. ‘“‘ It is easy to 
give orders, all depends on their execution.” In these days of open- 
order fighting, it is even more essential than in the past that com- 
manders, even the leaders of small advanced or rear guards, should 
be in touch with the movements of each fraction of their force. 
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Marshal Foch has attributed Napoleon’s fall to his lack of the 
higher ethical qualities—‘‘ He forgot that man cannot be God ; that 
above the individual there is the nation; that above men there is 
the moral law.” But Providence does not use supernatural means 
to bring about its ends; and, from the military point of view, 
Napoleon’s failure was gradual, not sudden. Some of the causes 
were avoidable. Among them would seem to be, first, his dislike 
for, and jealousy of, men with real talent and ability. He preferred 
subordinates who waited on his orders, with the result that, when no 
orders came, they did little or nothing. Secondly, for old friendships’ 
sake, he often retained officers in his employment who were past 
active service or, at any rate, in need of rest. Thirdly, he himself 
became too talkative. ‘There used to be in the archives of the General 
Staff at Vienna a series of letters from an Austrian lady highly placed 
in his affections to whom he had revealed many of the most secret 
plans which he had in his mind. He was often his own worst enemy. 
His successes had been too great. He overrated his own prestige 
and failed to realize the force of the spirit of nationality which he 
had brought into existence against himself. 


The growing practice by which men who have occupied positions 
of trust in the public service avail themselves of the opportunities 
of seeing secret documents and overhearing private conversations 
which they have had as officials, in order subsequently to air their 
personal opinions and to praise or to criticize their chiefs, is one which 
is against the long-established traditions of official life and wholly 
opposed to the best interests of the State. 

A recent publication—‘ At the Supreme War Council ”—is 
a typical example of this modern practice. The author, Captain 
Peter E. Wright, was Assistant Secretary and Interpreter to the 
Supreme War Council at Versailles, and he frankly admits that the 
views which he puts forward and the conclusions at which he 
arrives are based upon confidential documents and statistics to 
which he had access only by reason of his official position. 


Captain Wright’s book may possibly run into several editions 
because it is filled with sensational revelations, and attributes sin- 
ister motives to a number of eminent men. Even in these hard 
times there is always a public which is ready to buy a book in which 
reputations are said to “go down like nine-pins.” As a contri- 
bution to military literature, however, ‘‘ At the Supreme War Council ”’ 
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is scarcely worthy of serious attention. It is the work of a man who 
has had no military experience or training and who was obviously 
quite unfamiliar with the actual military situation at the time. It is 
clear, for instance, that Captain Wright, who bases so much of his 
argument on statistics, has no idea that aggregates of total strength 
overseas on any given date which do not discriminate between 
combatants and non-combatants are valueless, or at any rate mis- 
leading. It is odd, too, that a writer, who professes to explain the 
military position in France in 1918 and has the temerity to suggest 
that the Commander-in-Chief was to blame for the success which 
attended the German offensive in March of that year, should omit 
to say anything about the reduction of brigades from four to three 
battalions—a measure which was rendered necessary by the inability 
of the Government to supply the requisite reinforcements and which 
involved distinct tactical disadvantages, in addition to being no 
inconsiderable factor in the disaster to the Fifth Army. Captain 
Wright also seems quite unaware of the administrative difficulties, 
which are created by any intermixture of troops belonging to different 
nationalities—difficulties which in the late war in France made it 
preferable, wherever possible, for one of the Allied Armies to take 
over part of the front held by the other rather than to hold it in 
co-operation. 
& ® * * & 

Captain Wright is a severe critic of the strategy of the Allies 
in the campaigns of 1916 and 1917, but it is clear that he has entirely 
failed to picture the war as a whole, or to grasp that the true results 
of the earlier Allied offensives are not to be measured by the amount 
of ground gained, but in the exhaustion of the enemy. It is sheer 
folly to suppose that the campaign of August—November, 1918, 
could have been so successful had not the enemy’s strength been 
sapped and undermined by our previous efforts. If Captain Wright 
had really studied the military teaching of Marshal Foch and learned 
the true meaning of ‘‘ economy of forces,” it is hardly conceivable 
that even he could have failed to appreciate the unwisdom of pressing 
the proposed offensive in Palestine after the critical state of affairs 
on the Western Front had become apparent, for, as General Buat 
clearly explains in his study of Hindenburg, when referring to the 
projected operations in that theatre of operations, “‘ les événements 
qui se passent en ces lointaines parages n’ont pas encore de réper- 
cussion sensible sur la lutte furieuse dont le Continent Européen 
est le théatre.” If the thirty or forty battalions which were eventually 
recalled from Palestine and Salonica had been in France before the 
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German offensive in March, 1918, as the majority of them might 
have been, the British Commander-in-Chief would have had the 
reserves the want of which was so greatly felt. 

gS ® 5 & & 


It is not our intention, however, to criticize Captain Wright’s 
book in any further detail. It has been described as ‘‘ a work of 
fiction,” and the description is not wholly inaccurate. But in our 
opinion it would be fairer to look upon it as a collection of half- 
truths put together by an ingenious if somewhat ignorant individual 
obsessed by certain preconceived ideas and almost wilfully oblivious 
to any facts or arguments which can be urged against them. While, 
therefore, it is not possible to say that there is no foundation for 
some of Captain Wright’s charges and insinuations, or that his 
statements of fact are wholly false, it is clear that he has only 
shown one side of the picture and so has produced a grotesque 
travesty of the truth. 


In answer to a question addressed to him by a British officer 
in the autumn of 1917 as to his opinion regarding the appointment 
of a generalissimo, Marshal Pétain is reported to have replied, 
** We must have one, but we shall have to wait until after ‘ la prochaine 
tape.’”’ The Marshal turned out to be right, for it was not until 
after the beginning of the German offensive in the following March 
that the command of the Allied Armies was entrusted to a single 
commander. But the importance of securing a real unity of com- 
mand was always present in the minds of the soldiers. It is indeed 
a principle which has always been recognized by military students 
as an essential factor for success in war ; it 1s not a twentieth-century 
discovery, nor was it the invention of any enlightened politician of 
our own time as Captain Wright appears to imagine. It is a common- 
sense principle which has been appreciated throughout the ages and 
emphasized in almost every recorded war. It is equally obvious 
that there must always be a certain amount of difficulty in arriving 
at the decision to appoint a supreme commander when the armies 
of several countries are working in alliance. Feelings of national 
pride immediately come to the front, while no sensible statesmen 
are particularly willing to trust their army to the leadership of a 
general, however distinguished he may be, unless he is immediately 
responsible to them. We can imagine the outburst of indignation 
which would have arisen in this country—in Parliament and in the 
Prese—had it been decided in the early days of. the war to place the 
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Expeditionary Force under the direct command of Marshal Joffre. 
Even as late as the 17th of March, 1917, Mr. Lloyd George was 
evidently conscious of the difficulties to which we might be exposed 
if the British Army were placed under an alien commander. In the 
House of Commons at that date he professed himself as “ utterly 
opposed’ to the appointment of a generalissimo of the Allied 
Armies. Such an appointment, he declared, “ would not work. 
It would produce real friction and might really produce not merely 
friction between the Armies, but friction between the Nations and 
the Governments.” 
* * * © * 

Towards the end of 1917, therefore, the idea of appointing a 
supreme commander of the Allied Armies was clearly and definitely 
ruled out by no less a person than the British Prime Minister. ‘Two 
other methods had already been put forward of securing some kind 
of unity of command, on the desirability of which both the statesmen 
and soldiers of all the Allied Powers were now agreed. ‘The first 
of these methods was to establish a definite control of the armies in 
the field by means of a close collaboration between the chiefs of the 
various General Staffs, or at any rate between the British Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff and the Chief of the French General 
Staff. The second method was the creation of an inter-Allied 
Executive War Board of the Supreme War Council at Versailles, the 
special function of which should be the formation and manipulation 
of a General Reserve. This second method was adopted. It was 
a compromise which no doubt commended itself to politicians, to 
whom the practical difficulties of entrusting to a board of directors 
the control of a military force in the field were doubtless not apparent. 
Nor are they apparent to Captain Wright. His contention seems to 
be that, had this body been allowed to carry out its task, the Germans 
would not have succeeded in breaking through our defences in the 
spring of 1918. He is perfectly entitled to his opinion, but any 
student of war is equally entitled to ask him whether he can point 
to any recorded war in which the control of reserves in battle has 
been entrusted to an inter-allied committee and, if so, what measure 
of success attended the experiment? His assertion, however, that 
the British Commander-in-Chief and Marshal Pétain, owing to their 
jealousy of Marshal Foch, first entered into a conspiracy to defeat 
the work of the Board, and then devised a scheme of mutual assist- 
ance which did not provide for direct intervention by either of their 
Armies in the event of an attack upon one or other of them and which 
was carefully concealed from the Board, rests, so far as we can see, 
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on no foundation of fact. It seems indeed to be a wholly inaccurate 
statement which no responsible writer could ever have made. 


What, then, were the measures taken by the two Allied Com- 
manders for the safety of their Armies in the event of either of them 
being attacked in overwhelming numbers by the enemy in the 
spring of 1918? During the month of February in that year many 
conferences were held at which as many as forty or fifty British and 
French officers were present. As a result of the discussions which 
took place, a defence memorandum was drawn up and a scheme of 
mutual co-operation was finally decided upon. This scheme was 
issued to Armies at the end of the first week in March. It provided 
either (a) for the relief by the French of the front held by the Fifth 
British Army ; or (0) for the direct intervention of the French on the 
British front, the decision as to which of these two methods of 
defence should be adopted being left to the actual course of events. 
In order, however, to be prepared for every possible eventuality 
and to ensure the carrying out of the second plan with rapidity and 
precision should the occasion for its employment arise, arrangements 
were at once made for concentrations of British or French troops, 
as the case might be, behind the front of whichever of the two Armies 
might be attacked. Thus behind the British front arrangements 
were made for three different concentrations of French troops— 
in the Montdidier—Noyon area, in the neighbourhood of Amiens 
and eastward of that town, and in the Frevent—St. Pol area. 
Measures were taken to provide for the speedy movement by rail 
and road of eight French divisions to the various concentration areas 
and all the necessary preparations for the incoming French troops 
were made, such as the allotment of aerodromes and railheads, and 
the arrangements with regard to supply, traffic control, etc. All 
these matters were discussed in detail and agreed upon by G.H.Q. 
and the French General Staff with the knowledge of the Supreme 
War Council at Versailles. 


The second of the two schemes of defence was the one which 
was actually put into operation, and on the 22nd of March the con- 
centration of French troops began in the Montdidier—Noyon area. 
But its progress was unfortunately delayed owing to the fact that 
the French were themselves anticipating a German offensive on the 
26th of March on the Aisne. On that day the Doullens Conference 
was held at which the British Commander-in-Chief proposed the 
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appointment of Marshal Foch to the supreme command. There 
was no longer any political opposition to a generalissimo; the 
emergency was too great; the necessary “‘ tape’ had been given 
and so a true unity of command was at last obtained. But, as a 
matter of fact, the crisis of the war was nearly over, for two days 
later, on the 28th of March, the German offensive of 1918 may be 
considered to have definitely failed when Ludendorff’s violent blow 
against Arras was beaten back with heavy losses. 


At the time of writing the statesmen of the Empire are gathering 
together to take part in a great conference in London. Many and 
weighty will be the subjects of their discussion, but it is earnestly 
to be hoped that ample time will be allowed for the consideration 
of the military problems with which the Empire is now confronted. 

Our financial stability has been grievously shaken by the war, 
but the terms of peace and the mandatory system instituted by the 
League of Nations have vastly increased our commitments in almost 
every quarter of the globe. In the Near East, as well as in Palestine, 
Mesopotamia and Persia, we are faced with a situation which may 
at any moment call for military action, whilst in parts of Ireland, in 
Silesia and in Egypt ample occupation is already provided for our 
troops. The time has surely come, therefore, when our statesmen 
should make some clear and definite pronouncement as to the Imperial 
policy for the future. The people of this country cannot be expected 
indefinitely to go on bearing the burden of our apparently almost 
unlimited liabilities throughout the world, nor is it possible for those 
who are responsible for advising the Ministers of the Crown as to 
the defence of the Empire to prepare any satisfactory scheme of 
Imperial defence until they know for certain what they will be called 
upon to defend. 


A statement which appeared in an article on ‘‘ The Limited 
Objective ” in the last number of the Army Quarterly to the effect 
that regular staff officers, generally speaking, were excluded from 
commands and staff appointments in the Canadian and Australian 
Corps owing to “‘ political reasons,”’ has created a certain amount of 
unfavourable comment. We believe that the writer of the article 
used the word political in its wider and not in its narrower sense. 
He was merely alluding to the sound and considered policy of making 
their national forces self-supporting which was pursued by the 
Canadian and Australian Governments, and not to any unworthy 
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manceuvres pertaining to the art of politics. It is clear also that the 
writer had no intention of casting any reflection upon the work of 
the commanders or staff officers of the Corps in question because 
he alludes to their military achievements as a proof that “ the higher 
military art’ may be acquired by civilians. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth than to imagine that 
the removal of regular commanders and staff officers from the 
Canadian and Australian Corps was brought about by any back- 
stairs intrigues or political jealousies. In both Corpse the vast 
majority of the staff appointments were originally held by British 
staff officers, or by Canadian or Australian officers who had received 
a Staff College training. It was only natural, however, that, as their 
experience in staff work increased, both the Canadians and the 
Australians should be anxious to supply their own staff officers. 
They were wise enough to realize that an army which cannot produce 
its own staff is a somewhat incomplete weapon. In both Corps, 
therefore, the majority of the British staff officers were gradually 
dispensed with, much to the advantage of the Army as a whole and 
with the complete approval of G.H.Q., because, as the war continued, 
the supply of trained staff officers available was always less than the 
demand. 


We are publishing for the first time in this number a short 
summary of the proceedings in both Houses of Parliament during 
the last three months which deal with the Army and the Air 
Force. We propose to make this summary a permanent feature of 
the Review. 

In our next number we also intend to give a list of, and in the 
more important cases a short review of, any articles of military 
interest which may happen to be published in other reviews and 
magazines during the preceding quarter. We consider that such a 
list may be of use to officers and others interested in military matters 
who otherwise might not know of the existence of such articles. 


WAR COUNCILS IN THIS COUNTRY 
By Mayjor-GgNeERAL Sir CHARLES CALLWELL, K.C.B. 


SomE of the experiences—not always pleasant experiences—that 
were undergone by the people of this country during the course of 
the Great War, served to draw their attention at the time to the 
system under which the Executive settled vital issues in connection 
with the conduct of the contest. The character and the composition 
of the different official representative bodies upon which the responsi- 
bility for arriving at decisions fell, became subject of comment and 
criticism while the struggle was still in progress. ‘They have been 
freely discussed since the truth began to leak out subsequent to the 
Armistice. ‘There was the pre-war type of Cabinet during the early 
days, with its inner cabal which ran the war. There was the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, which was speedily snuffed out when 
confronted with a live situation. There was the Dardanelles Com- 
mittee. ‘There were War Councils and Reconstituted War Councils. 
Finally, there was the War Cabinet under which, whatever may be 
alleged for and against it, victory was won. 

It is not proposed in this article to review the performances, or 
to discuss the merits in the abstract, of these various forms which 
for practical purposes the Executive took when confronted with the 
great emergency. ‘There was perhaps something—if not very much 
—to be said for each one of them. But a brief historical sketch 
setting out how this kind of work has been carried out in England 
and in the United Kingdom in past times of national peril may 
perhaps be of some interest to readers of the Army Quarterly. 

The nation had for many decades before 1914 come to accustom 
itself to the idea that any war in which the British fighting forces 
were engaged would, as a matter of course, be controlled collectively 
by the Cabinet. That sort of system fitted in with the wonderful 
theory of joint responsibility of the Ministry about which high 
constitutional authorities can never say enough. One recognized, 
no doubt, that at moments of unforeseen crisis important steps might 
have to be taken by certain heads of State Departments, gathered 
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hastily in conclave because they happened to be on the spot, without 
their waiting for the whole gang to have a say in the matter. (On 
the occasion of the dilemma brought about by our discomfiture at 
Colenso, following upon other reverses, the decision to send out 
Lord Roberts as Commander-in-Chief in supersession of Sir R. Buller, 
with Lord Kitchener as Chief-of-Staff, was arrived at, and acted upon, 
by two or three Ministers; the rest being out of Town.) Still, 
such conditions would be abnormal. One assumed that in the 
ordinary course of things all questions of major importance connected 
with the prosecution of the operations would be discussed by the 
Cabinet as a whole. Such appears, indeed, to have been the normal 
procedure during the South African War, during the Sudan troubles, 
and at the time of the expedition to the Crimea. Kinglake, it may 
be mentioned, informs us that, on the occasion of the instructions 
about to be sent to Lord Raglan concerning the transfer of his Army 
from Varna to the Tauric Chersonese being read out to the full 
Cabinet in council, most of the members of that body were asleep. 

But it must be remembered that the doctrine of members of an 
administration incurring joint responsibility for its actions, is of 
comparatively modern date. It was never taken seriously before 
the time of William III. It was not fully accepted for another 
century—not until the younger Pitt bundled Lord Thurlow, the 
Lord Chancellor, out of his Cabinet for deliberately opposing a 
Government measure in the House of Lords. In the times of the 
Tudors and Stuarts members of what represented the Executive 
often made no pretence of being at one. Bitter rivals would find 
themselves at the same board. Ministers were seldom actuated 
by that principle which was so happily enunciated by Lord Melbourne 
when he declared that ‘‘ it doesn’t matter a damn what we say, so 
we say the same thing.” It has also to be remembered that the 
government of this country first came to rest in the hands of a body 
of citizens who were held to be directly responsible to the Legislature, 
in the eighteenth century. It will be well, therefore, in the first 
place to say a word about the origin and history of the Privy Council, 
of which the modern Cabinet is still nominally the offshoot. 

The Norman Kings made it their practice, from time to time 
when questions of grave moment arose, to convene as many mag- 
nates as could be got together to act as a “ Concilium Magnum,” 
which gradually developed into a Parliament. They made it at the 
same time their practice to maintain a more or less permanent body 
of advisers known as the “‘ Concilium Ordinarium.” This Con- 
cilium Ordinarium came in Plantagenet days to be known as the 
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*‘ Concilium Regis,” and is represented in a derivative sense by the 
Privy Council of to-day. The King’s Council underwent many 
vicissitudes during the stirring times of the Wars of the Roses, and 
occasionally later; but it always had a definite existence down to 
the time of the Commonwealth, although a new one was nominated 
at the beginning of each reign, and although the Sovereign made and 
unmade councillors at will. But even before Tudor days the institu- 
tion often seems to have taken the form of a large number of indi- 
viduals who were only occasionally called together to ratify decisions 
which had already been arrived at, or to concur in advice which had 
been offered to the Crown by a small proportion of its members 
who wielded the power. 

It was under the Tudors that the King’s Council assumed an 
extraordinary importance—partly, it must be admitted, owing to its 
arrogating to itself judicial powers in the form of the Court of Star 
Chamber which were not contemplated by the law of the land as 
previously evolved. The fact was that the Wars of the Roses had 
wiped out many of the great feudal lords and had impoverished and 
weakened the authority of those who were left, with the result that, 
what in Plantagenet days had constituted the principal curb on auto- 
cratic rule by the Sovereign, had disappeared. The old order had 
changed and social conditions were in a state of chaos. The 
situation asked for a dictator, and Henry VII., and his son and his 
grandchildren, were of the stuff from which successful autocrats 
are made. But he and his line were statesmen as well as autocrats, 
and in nothing is this more clearly shown than in the type of personnel 
which under their auspices constituted successive King’s Councils 
of the Tudor period. 

' When first constituting his Council after Bosworth, Henry VII. 
chose “vigilant men and secret,” drawn largely from among 
commoners of prominence and ability; and that same plan was 
continued by his successors. Formerly, it had been a case of great 
territorial magnates, with an odd favourite or two thrown in. The 
Tudors gathered around them men possessing the qualities of 
statesmen, whose views in respect to matters of real moment to the 
State were generally sound, and whose advice was in practice 
generally taken by their despotic masters and mistresses. The 
King’s Councillors of that epoch, moreover, managed to develop 
a wonderfully efficient administrative system under which the 
government of the country was carried out. The full Council 
usually numbered forty members ; it was indeed definitely ordained 
under Edward VI., in 1553, that this was to be the establishment— 
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four were to be bishops, fourteen were to be peers, the rest were to 
be commoners. 

But the Tudors from the outset adopted the plan of maintaining 
what was virtually an inner Council, and this inner Council did the 
business. Henry VII.,for instance, generally presided at the meetings 
of the whole Council, and he was, according to Bacon, “‘ full of notes 
and memorials in his own hand ; ” but we learn that he concealed 
his real intentions from all except a favoured few. It was laid down 
in 1524, in the reign of Henry VIII., under regulations drawn up 
concerning the King’s Council, that “ a good number of honourable, 
wise, sad, expert and discreet persons of this council shall give their 
attendance upon his” (the Sovereign’s) “‘ most Royal person ; ” 
twenty were designated, but it was indicated that only nine and not 
less than four need always be available. Here we have the principle 
of the inner Council established by what amounted to an enactment. 
The rest of the King’s Council at that time assembled periodically 
at Westminster and appears to have dealt with certain ordinary 
administrative questions, but the records only throw light on the 
work of the inner Council. Moreover, the whole Council was 
occasionally called upon to consider problems regarded by the 
Sovereign as grave, even if they were not in reality of national 
importance. When Anne of Cleves, for instance, turned up from 
Germany after formal bethrothal to King Henry VIII. and was found 
not to come up to expectations as regards personal appearance, the 
monarch called upon the whole Council to find some way for him 
out of wedding this “ Flanders mare ;”” but among the lot of them 
they could contrive nothing. 

It is worthy of note that when Henry VII., disturbed by the 
manifest intentions of the French King to incorporate Brittany in his 
dominions if possible, contemplated warlike measures, he especially 
assembled a ‘‘ Great Council ’’ composed of a number of the most 
prominent of his subjects, to learn how the country would appreciate 
his embarking on hostilities. On a campaign being later definitely 
decided upon, a fresh Great Council on the same lines was assembled 
so as to get funds for the undertaking. But this was quite excep- 
tional. It is accounted for by the King having but lately come to 
the throne and not being familiar with the temper of his people 
respecting foreign adventures. ‘The actual conduct of operations 
in time of oversea war in Tudor times appears always to have been 
in the hands of the inner Council, or portions of the inner Council, 
and there is plenty of indirect evidence in the records to suggest 
that the work was very well done. A French descent upon the south 
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of England, for instance, was imminent in August, 1545. ‘The 
inner Council, numbering six, were at Petworth with the King. 
Tidings suddenly came to hand that the enemy’s flotilla was heading 
west, off Shoreham. The inner Council instantly ordered the Lord 
Admiral, who was lying off Portsmouth, to put to sea. It warned 
local authorities all along the south coast to have their train-bands 
ready. It dispatched clear instructions to Calais, to the North 
Country and to Ireland. The records in fact prove that it acted with 
marked decision, discretion and promptitude at a critical juncture. 
During the anxious period of the Spanish Armada, again, the inner 
Council, which then consisted of eight or nine statesmen, remained 
almost in continuous session for weeks, its defence measures were 
well conceived, and the efficiency with which they were carried out 
testifies to the excellence of the administrative system of the time. 
They might well have served their purpose even had the enemy 
undertaking been better prepared and more skilfully prosecuted, 
and had the “ Dons ” been favoured with greater good fortune than 
was actually the case. 

The principle of a King’s Council of considerable size—it came 
to be spoken of as a Privy Council about this time—but with a special 
inner Council possessing the real power and having the ear of the 
Sovereign, was continued under the first two Stuarts. Cabinet 
Councils were first spoken of in the days of Charles I., the expression 
being regarded as one of disparagement up to the time of William ITT. 
But neither James I. nor Charles I. were as happy in their selection 
of ministers as had been the Tudors, for their inner Councils were 
composed mainly of favourites and lords. To this, almost as much 
as to the growth in the authority of Parliament, is to be attributed 
the prolonged quarrel between the Crown and the Legislature which 
ended in the Great Civil War. In respect to what may be regarded 
as the theory of a War Council, James I. adopted a plan which the 
Tudors never seem to have tried. When he was contemplating 
armed intervention in Germany he appointed a special “* War 
Council ” composed of prominent soldiers * and civilians, who were 
not King’s Councillors ; they were directed to report to the King’s 
Council, but this apparently meant the inner Council. The same 
Sovereign set up a similar consultative body when a conflict with 
Spain was anticipated. On two occasions Charles I. appointed 
analogous special War Councils in connection with external quarrels ; 


© There was no regular army in those da ys but there were sea forces, and 
several Eereone of standing in the country had enjoyed experience of Continental 
campaigne and therefore could be classed as soldiers. 
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but the second of them (which was a very large one) included some 
King’s Councillors in its membership. It must be understood that 
these War Councils created by the earlier Stuarts were advisory 
and not executive ; those Sovereigns may perhaps have resorted to 
the plan because they had not sufficient confidence in the judgment 
of their normal entourage when it came to a question of war against 
a foreign foe. 

The Privy Council—it is convenient to call the King’s Council 
by its modern title, although it is not quite clear when this became 
the usual practice—disappeared for the time being during the 
Commonwealth. But it was revived on the Restoration, although 
from that time on it possessed even less real power than it had under 
Charles I. and James I. For Charles II. and later Sovereigns made 
the inner clique of the Privy Council, their Cabinet or Cabal, 
supreme ; the rest of the Privy Council simply had to ratify what the 
Cabinet had decided upon. Charles II. established his Cabinet 
under the name of the “ Committee of Foreign Affairs,” but that 
title was soon dropped ; it was composed of four members and two 
secretaries. His Privy Council in the meantime was constituted 
out of fifteen officers of State and fifteen non-official members. 
‘* Odd’s fish, man,” remarked the Merry Monarch concerning it, 
“‘ they have put a set of men about me, but they shall know nothing.” 
He was shrewd enough to realize that you could not get things done 
with a bevy of thirty, and he was much too indolent to be bothered 
with a tribe of people given to airing their views. 

Still, it is interesting to note that on one very important strategical 
question which cropped up early in the reign, the whole Privy Council 
was called upon to express an opinion, i.e. the sale of Dunkirk, a 
fortress that had been acquired by Cromwell. It was a case of 
deciding which was to be dispensed with, Dunkirk or Tangier, which 
latter place had come to hand as the marriage portion of Catherine 
of Braganza. The King and his Cabinet did not consider that the 
country could run to the expense of keeping both. What, moreover, 
is perhaps even more interesting is that the sale was decided upon 
on the recommendation of the two famous “ generals-at-sea,’’ Monk 
(who was in the Cabinet) and Sandwich. The Privy Council, in 
fact, arrived at its conclusion as a result of the advice of acknowledged 
experts. As a matter of fact, the decision was extremely unpopular 
in the country. The public had often heard of Dunkirk, which was 
nice and handy ; they knew nothing about Tangier. But that Monk 
and Sandwich, who declared that “in time of peace’ Dunkirk 
“‘ would put the King to great charge, and in time of war it would 
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not quit the cost of keeping it,” were right scarcely admits of argu- 
ment. ‘Tangier was retained for about fifteen years. Had it been 
retained for good, its possession by this country would have pro- 
foundly affected the history of the modern world.* 

Cabinet and War Council would seem to have been identical 
during the course of those Dutch Wars of Charles II.’s reign, which 
reflect so little credit upon the men who were pulling the strings 
about Whitehall. A good example of their failure to grasp elementary 
principles is afforded by what occurred after the tactically indecisive 
sea-fight off Southwold. The Duke of York (afterwards James II.), 
who, whatever he may later have proved to be as a Sovereign, was a 
soldier with fighting experience to his credit and no bad admiral to 
boot, was in command of the English armament. He was agog to be 
after the Dutchmen and to try to destroy their damaged squadron 
before it could reach its ports ; but the Cabinet peremptorily refused 
permission. Ministers and King wanted the Fleet to hang about on 
the chance of its intercepting a convoy which was understood to be 
approaching the Channel. 

There can also be no doubt but that William III. found his 
Cabinets exasperating bodies to deal with when they were wrestling 
with problems of war. Queen Mary was in charge at the time of 
Beachy Head, when William was away with most of the troops 
campaigning in Ireland, and when England was manifestly in con- 
siderable danger of a French invasion, but at that critical juncture 
she could not get Ministers to agree about anything. A year or two 
later, when the King consulted the Cabinet as to whether the fleet 
should remain in the Mediterranean, Ministers were, we learn from 
Shrewsbury, “‘ unanimous in no one thing so much as in resolving 
to give no judgment.”’ To a soldier such as King William was, a 
soldier who was moreover obsessed with the desire of bringing 
Louis XIV.’s spacious projects to nought, a War Cabinet of that 
sort must have been a sore trial, and in the later years of his reign 
he made it his practice to hold secret meetings of certain members 
of the Cabinet and systematically to ignore their colleagues. William 
thus started the principle of an inner circle of the Cabinet, such as 
has frequently existed since those days; as the subjects in which 

® Macaulay thinks otherwise. Tangier, he says, “ was associated with no 
recollections gratifying to the national pride. It could in no way promote the 
national interest. It involved the country in an inglorious, unprofitable and 
interminable war with tribes of half-savage Mussulmans ; and it was situated in a 
climate singularly unfavourable to the health and vigour of the English race.” 
The strategical value of the place at an epoch when the British Empire was still 


in its infancy is no doubt a matter of opinion, but even Macaulay’s “‘ schoolboy ’”’ 
knows that the climate of Morocco is about the best in the world. 
16 
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he especially interested himself were the conduct of operations when 
the country was at war, and international problems when the country 
was at peace, his action is of special interest in connection with the 
question of War Councils. It should be added that he endeavoured 
after early experiences to choose his Ministers from one or other 
of the two political parties which had come into being, in the hopes 
of getting them to work together. 

But it was in Queen Anne’s reign that the plan of maintaining 
a really effective War Council, acting concurrently with the Cabinet, 
during years of national emergency first came into being. A small 
“‘ Secret Committee ” consisting of three prominent members of the 
Cabinet, assisted at first by the Lord High Admiral (Prince George 
of Denmark), with Marlborough always present if at home, was set 
up on the outbreak of the War of the Spanish Succession in 1702. 
One questions whether His Royal Highness can have been much of 
an asset at Committee meetings: ‘‘I have tried Prince George 
drunk,” his uncle-in-law Charles II. had grumbled, “ and I have 
tried him sober, but drunk or sober there is nothing in him.” The 
Prince’s chief adviser, moreover, was Admiral Churchill, Marl- 
borough’s brother, who possessed none of Marlborough’s genius. 
But there is no doubt that Marlborough himself virtually dominated 
the Committee for the first two or three years, and we know that the 
views of that great soldier-statesman as to the development and the 
employment of sea-power during hostilities were always deserving 
of the highest respect. The records do not seem to indicate what 
exactly was the composition of the Secret Committee during the 
later years of the War of the Spanish Succession ; but it is instructive 
to note that when, for party reasons, the House of Lords in 1710 
examined into and censured the action of the Cabinet of 1707 for 
undertaking an offensive campaign in Spain, only two out of six 
peers who had then been in the Cabinet were examined (after being 
relieved of their oath of secrecy). Marlborough was also examined ; 
he had not been a Cabinet Minister at the time, but he evidently 
formed one of the Secret Committee which decided the matter 
together with the two above-mentioned peers. 

The system of party government, the Cabinet of the day being 
representative of whichever was the stronger party in the House of 
Commons, had become fairly well established by the end of Queen 
' Anne’s reign and it was continued under the House of Hanover. 
But an important change as regard the Cabinet came into force with 
the advent of George I. King William and Queen Anne had always 
presided at Cabinet meetings if possible, but the new King did not 
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know English ; so he speedily dropped the practice and it has 
never been revived. (Queen Anne does not seem to have been 
present at meetings of the Secret Committee dealing with war 
questions.) 

We find little trace of anything definite in the shape of a special 
War Council or Secret Committee during the period that extended 
from the close of the War of the Spanish Succession down to the 
setting up of the Elder Pitt’s famous Ministry in the middle period 
of the Seven Years’ War, more than forty years later. Not that there 
were no national emergencies in the meantime, or no foreign wars ; 
but all the “‘ working members ” of the Cabinet would seem as a 
rule to have been called in to consider, and finally to decide upon, 
naval and military operations and projects in times of trouble. 
By “ working members ” are meant those in charge of offices tanta- 
mount to departments of State as we understand them nowadays ; 
because, during the reigns of the first two Georges, Cabinets were 
rendered unwieldy, at least on paper, by their including persons 
holding—in the State sense—sinecure offices. In 1740, for instance, 
the Ministry included, besides the Lord Chancellor, the two Secre- 
taries of State,* the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord, 
the Master of the Ordnance, and the Minister for Scotland, the 
following officials : the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Steward, 
the Master of the Horse and the Groom of the Stole. ‘The conse- 
quence of this system, which was a relic of Stuart days, was that 
there generally existed what amounted to an inner Cabinet composed 
of the working members, the remainder being to a great extent 
ignored. But even all the working members were not, at least in 
the first instance, consulted in connection with matters requiring 
great secrecy or with political intrigues of the first magnitude. 
During the long Walpole Administration questions of importance 
connected with domestic concerns and with war were first gone into 
by an informal body consisting of Walpole himself, the Lord 
Chancellor and the two Secretaries of State. A point of considerable 


® During nearly the whole of the eighteenth century there were always two 
Secretaries of State, and up till about 1772 their duties overlapped in a singular 
manner. There was a Northern S. of S. and a Southern S. of S., the geographical 
distinction being concerned with the foreign countries that they dealt with. They 
were Foreign Secretaries; but they had their finger in every pie, and between 
them did a good deal of what the Home Secretary does now. It strikes one as a 
preposterous arrangement, but it worked somehow—largely because one or other 
of them was, as a rule, a much more dominating personality than the other and 
grabbed the other’s job. In 1715 the defensive measures against the Pretender 
seem to have been almost entirely carried out by Stanhope, one of the Secretaries 
of State, although Marlborough, the Captain-General, was in the Cabinet. But 
then, you never knew which side Marlborough was on on such occasions ; he was 
apt to be in with both sides. 
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interest from the aspect of this article is that Minutes of formal 
Cabinet meetings were regularly kept from 1739 to 1758, and less 
regularly for a few years later. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that in those days, and 

for many decades later, the sea forces enjoyed one great advantage 
over the land forces. They always had at their head a chief as First 
Lord (or the equivalent) who was a member of the Cabinet, and who 
could be held accountable if things went wrong. Military matters, 
on the other hand, were partly under the two Secretaries of State, 
partly under the Secretary at War, partly under the Master of the 
Ordnance and partly under the Commander-in-Chief or Captain- 
General, while the Paymaster-General also took a hand—an un- 
intelligible tangle of responsibilities, which for all practical purposes 
was not put an end to until comparatively recent times. Sir G. 
Byng, the distinguished Admiral who had disposed of the Spanish 
fleet off Cape Passaro, was First Lord from 1727 to 1733, a 
another distinguished, but rather stricken-in-years, admiral, 
C. Wager, was First Lord from 1733 to 1742 and was at the Bess 
during the opening stages of the war which started with Jenkins’ 
ears in 1739, drifted on into the War of the Austrian Succession 
and lasted till 1748. But it cannot be said that during that nine 
years’ contest the Fleet ever was in satisfactory trim. 

During the great war administration of 1758-61, which is always 
associated with the name of the Elder Pitt, there was an inner Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet which amounted to a special War Council. 
It was composed of Pitt himself, Holderness, who was Pitt’s ‘‘ opposite 
number ” as Secretary of State, and Newcastle, who had the 
Treasury and was nominally first Minister ; Anson, the First Lord, 
and the experienced but aged soldier, Ligonier, the Commander-in- 
Chief, were also generally present. Its meetings were often informal 
and they sometimes took place at Pitt’s house in St. James’s Square. 
One gathers that notes were kept, because Sir P. Francis (reputed 
to have been “ Junius ”’), then a youngster straight from St. Paul’s 
School, was at this time a clerk in Pitt’s office, and he mentions 
having been present at one of these pow-wows. Pitt had an attack 
of gout and was in the worst of tempers, and, when worried by his 
bewildered colleagues as to his reasons for desiring a certain course 
of action, he ordered Francis to tell them. Francis did not know 
from Adam what his chief’s reasons were, but he produced good 
ones and Pitt was delighted. The autocratic Secretary of State 
was, however, in the habit of issuing orders concerning operations 
without consulting his War Council. In connection with some of 
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his combined naval and military expeditions he indeed obtained 
special sanction from the King for sending instructions direct to the 
admirals concerned, instead of communicating them through Anson, 
the First Lord ; but this seems to have been due to a fear on his 
part that, if the instructions passed through the Admiralty, secrets 
would leak out. Nor was it an entirely new departure. Secretaries 
of State had done the same during hostilities ever since the days of 
Queen Anne. 

Holderness was easy-going and allowed himself to be completely 
overshadowed by Pitt, while Newcastle, so long as he was permitted 
to exercise patronage and to remain in office, was generally manage- 
able, even if he was treated with scant ceremony by the dominating 
figure in the Cabinet, who had a way of hinting at impeachment if 
the funds adjudged necessary for naval and military purposes were 
not forthcoming. On one occasion when Pitt was suffering from a 
sharp attack of gout, the Duke came to see him in St. James’s Square 
on a very cold day and found his colleague snug in bed, but with no 
fire in the room. There was, however, another bed in the room, so 
after a time His Grace (who was half-frozen) crept into this, and 
somebody coming in found the pair of them peeping out at each 
other from under the blankets to bawl and gesticulate. The truth 
seems to have been that, although there was a War Council, Pitt for 
about two years did pretty well everything in connection with the 
operations himself and insisted upon the War Council endorsing 
his projects. 

In theory, decisions arrived at by the War Council had to be 
agreed to by the whole Cabinet ; but this principle was often dis- 
regarded. Pitt did not indeed always find it easy to induce the 
Cabinet to confirm what had been resolved by its inner body. But 
with the nation at his back, with triumph after triumph rewarding 
British efforts by land and sea, he managed to get his own way in 
connection with war measures of real importance ; he seems indeed 
to have had more trouble in regard to the minor question of appoint- 
ments than anything else. But such a system could not be expected 
to last long, and one cause of the great Minister’s fall was that his 
colleagues became restless under his dictatorial methods. It seems 
doubtful, indeed, whether the vote of the Cabinet against him over 
the question of taking the bull by the horns and going to war with 
Spain was not to some extent influenced, by, personal considerations 
and resentment. 

Fairly full details as regards that Cabinet meeting are available. 
The idiotic plan—put an end to by Mr. Lloyd George—of having ng 
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notes kept of what occurred on these occasions was not yet in vogue. 
Nine of the twelve Ministers were present and only one supported 
Pitt ; Anson and Ligonier both voted against him. But Pitt turned 
out to be right, for the country was at war with Spain a few months 
later, and although our fighting forces triumphed in all quarters 
their victory would have been even more easily won had the new 
enemy not been given a few months longer to prepare. It is not 
clear whether the question of going to war with Spain had been 
previously thrashed out at the War Council, or even whether there 
was a War Council or inner Cabinet in being during the last few 
months before the Administration broke with Pitt over the question. 
But, be that as it may, there is a good deal more information in 
existence about the War Council of 1758-61 than there is about any 
others which may have existed in this country from 1761 down to 1914. 

Few records of Cabinet meetings, or inner Cabinet meetings, are 
available from 1765 onwards, and from about that date keeping 
minutes seems to have ceased. There has often, if not indeed 
generally, been an inner Cabinet ever since, and that inner Cabinet 
has no doubt partaken to some extent of the character of a War 
Council in times of national emergency, but the reason for having 
an inner Cabinet has altered. Before about the year 1765 there 
used, as we have seen above, to be members of the Cabinet who 
held virtually sinecure offices. It was more or less simultaneously 
with the cessation of this system that the number of departments of 
State increased, and that with them the number of Cabinet Ministers 
in charge of such departments increased. The greater the number 
of individuals included in a body of this kind, the more difficult is it 
to get questions settled and the more likely is it that secrets will leak 
out. So Prime Ministers—the principle of there being a Prime 
Minister was first fully accepted in 1784, when the Younger Pitt 
came into power—have often found it expedient to consult only a 
limited number of their colleagues in connection with matters of a 
vital nature, and thus to create an inner ring. That course would 
naturally be followed in time of war ; and we know that in 1914 the 
inner ring at first consisted of only three Ministers, Mr. Asquith, 
Lord Kitchener and Mr. Churchill. But it is difficult to trace this 
historically. ; 

One does not hear anything about an inner Cabinet dealing with 
naval and military operations during the war of 1775-82, in which 
this country was in very serious danger and in which the American 
Colonies won their independence. But that Lord North’s Adminis- 
tration, which was in charge all that time, was not at its best in dealing 
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with a sudden emergency was shown on the occasion of the Lord 
George Gordon riots in 1780. When the mob had broken open the 
prisons, when numbers of buildings were in flames, when a situation 
had arisen which unless it had been promptly coped with must have 
imperilled the whole of the metropolis, the Cabinet would not 
decide to let the military have a free hand to crush the rioters, 
boggling over that hour’s law which is granted by the Riot Act after 
a magistrate has been induced to read it. The King (George III.) 
stepped in. He assembled a Council.* By Order in Council he 
gave officers the required authority to act on their own responsibility. 
That settled the business. Our historians rail at this Sovereign’s 
experiments in autocratic government, but he came well out of the 
affair of the Gordon Riots. 

The land operations in America were during those years run 
almost entirely, it would seem, by Lord George Germain (Lord 
George Sackville), Secretary of State for the Colonies,t who was a 
soldier, but with the blot of Minden on his escutcheon. Great 
admirals—Anson, Saunders, Hawke, Keppel and Hood—were at 
different times First Lord during the last half of the eighteenth 
century ; but from 1775 to 1782 there was a civilian in charge. 
North always spoke of this Cabinet of his as a “ government by 
departments,”’ i.e. exactly what Cabinets have been from that time 
onwards ; he would not hear of being regarded as Prime Minister ; 
so that they were like sheep without a shepherd, but for the King 
who in reality directed policy even on minute points. The wonder is 
that we did not get into an even worse mess than we did. 

The system was totally different during the war that lasted from 
1792 to 1801, because the Younger Pitt was very much the Prime 
Minister, and his will was law in respect to the carrying on of the 
contest. No man has indeed been all-powerful in this country 
for so long a time since the days of Cromwell. One finds no refer- 
ences to an inner Cabinet or a War Council during this period. 
The grave emergency of the mutiny at the Nore in 1797 would seem 
to have been grappled with by Pitt and the First Lord (Spencer) 
without much help from colleagues. That something in the nature 
of an inner ring of the Cabinet was in being at this time is suggested 

® In their accounts of this noteworthy transaction historians do not make it 
clear whether the “‘ Council ” was a meeting of the Cabinet or was a meeting of 
the Privy Council. The King presided himself, and, if it was a Cabinet Council, 
this will have been one of the very few occasions since the time of George I. that 
the Sovereign has so acted. 

+ The two Secretaries of State had got themselves disentangled by this time ; 


one dealt with foreign affairs ; the other was S. of S. for the Colonies and War, 
but there was a Secretary at War as well. 
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by an arrangement made by Pitt and the Foreign Secretary (Grenville) 
in 1796 on the occasion of a special embassy to Paris ; our representa- 
tive over there had instructions to submit special secret despatches 
intended only for the Prime Minister’s and Grenville’s eyes, while 
sending other despatches which the whole lot might see. But it is 
difficult to lay hold of anything definite in the histories of the time. 
Nor has the writer been able to trace any appearance of the existence 
of a permanent War Council during the later stages of the great 
European struggle against Napoleon lasting from 1804 practically 
up to the battle of Waterloo. 

It is likely enough that if Minutes of Cabinet Meetings had been 
recorded during the Revolutionary, the Napoleonic and the Crimean 
Wars, or that if notes had been kept (as in the days of the Elder Pitt) 
of conferences of inner rings of Ministers during those periods of 
national emergency, one might be able to detect signs of the perma- 
nent or temporary establishment of War Councils. As it is, informa- 
tion is lacking, or at all events could only be arrived at by a laborious 
investigation of biographies, diaries, chronicles and similar docu- 
ments bearing upon the doings of Ministers of the Crown. From 
the days of Henry VII. up to the resignation of the Elder Pitt in 
1761 we more or less know where we are. From 1761 to 1914 it 1s a 
good deal guess work. 


INDIA’S MAN-POWER IN THE WAR 
By Sm Micnaet O’Dwyer, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. 


In laying the foundation-stone of the All-India War Memorial at 
Delhi on the 20th of February this year, H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught made the following reference to India’s war efforts :— 

** I belong to the older generation among soldiers. The chances 
of service brought me into the closest touch with the Indian Army 
of former days, the Army which Lord Roberts fathered, the Army 
which Lord Kitchener schooled. ... It was an Army of great 
traditions and splendid discipline ; but little did I dream in those 
days to what still more distant fields the Indian Army would one 
day be called, or to what immense expansion that great organization 
would be brought by the strong impulse of loyalty and patriotism. 

** To-day we know that more than a million Indians left these 
shores to serve abroad, of whom nearly 60,000, including 850 Indian 
officers, gave up their lives in the Empire’s cause. . . . These men 
showed us the true heart of India. Through them we know that 
the soul of India has only to be touched aright and India will respond 
to the King Emperor’s call.” 

Speaking at Rawalpindi on the 16th of February of the share of 
the Punjab—which, with a population of less than 8 per cent. of 
that of the Indian Empire, supplied about 50 per cent. of the fighting 
men in the war, H.R.H. said: “‘ Taken as a whole, the achievement 
of the Punjab was remarkable. Even before the war the Punjab 
had a name familiar in the military annals of the Empire. But during 
the war the name became a household word, not only on account of 
the number of men from the Punjab who joined the colours, but also 
on account of the splendid fighting qualities displayed in many a 
campaign. Before the war the Punjab had 100,000 men of all ranks 
in the Army. It is estimated that at the close of the war no less than 
475,000 Punjabis had served in the Army.” 

This great result was attained without any resort to conscription 
or compulsion, and is the more remarkable in view of the following 
facts. | 
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The Indian races with martial traditions are limited in number 
and are without exception agricultural. The Hindus of high caste 
have a strong religious prejudice against going overseas; and 
Mahomedan religious sentiment would presumably be opposed to a 
war against Turkey and tocampaigns in lands such as Egypt, Palestine 
and Mesopotamia, which were, or had been, under Turkish 
sovereignty, and which included the Holy Places of Islam. The 
experience of previous campaigns, and especially of the Afghan 
War of 1879-80, had shown that it was almost impossible to raise 
recruits in any number during a war; even when that war was 
conducted on India’s land frontiers and was for the defence of those 
frontiers. ‘Though there was no difficulty in obtaining the 15,000 to 
20,000 men required to keep the Indian Army up to a strength of 
about 160,000 men under pre-war conditions, the possibility of any 
sudden expansion of the Army seemed very doubtful, and high 
military authority had recorded the opinion on the eve of the war 
that, in the event of a serious war, recruitment would fall off unless 
the conditions of field service in the theatre of operations were such 
as to attract the Indian ranks. 

The question naturally arises—how in such unfavourable con- 
ditions such great and rapid results were achieved ? 

The present writer, as Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
throughout the war, and as a member of the Central or All-India 
Recruiting Board from its institution in May, 1917, was partly 
responsible for the policy adopted and for giving effect to it in his 
own province, and will endeavour to answer that question. In 
doing so he will, however unwillingly, have to speak mainly of the 
Punjab, where the greatest results were obtained, and to which his 
experience is mainly confined. 

The measures by which the great war-rally of India were mainly 
effected may be classified as follows :— 


I. Improvements in the system of recruiting. 

II. Improvements in the conditions of service, in India and in 
the field. 

III. Association of the Civil Administration in the task; en- 
couragement given in the form of civil rewards and 
recognition for recruiting service, propaganda, etc. 

IV. External and internal influences, such as the King Emperor’s 
and Premier’s appeals to Indian loyalty and patriotism, 
casualties, return of the sick and wounded, political 
agitation in India, etc. 
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I, IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SYSTEM OF RECRUITING. 


The old system of military organization and recruitment was 
based on the existence of separate armies in the three Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay, which were not finally amalgamated 
into one united force until 1893. 

Each Presidency had raised its own Army in its own way and for 
its own local purposes. The Bengal Army was mainly recruited 
under the “class” system from high-caste men in the present 
United Provinces ; the Madras and Bombay Armies generally from 
men of lower caste in those Presidencies under the “ mixed ” 
system. As the Empire extended over the north of India, the Bengal 
Army steadily expanded, and at the time of the Mutiny was nearly 
equal to the other two. The Mutiny showed the dangers of “‘ class ” 
regiments and of a limited field of recruitment, as nearly all the 
Bengal regiments sooner or later threw in their lot with the mutineers ; 
while the “ mixed ”’ regiments of Madras and Bombay remained 
loyal, and the situation was saved by them, by the freshly organized 
Punjab Frontier Force and the hastily raised levies of the lately 
annexed Punjab. 

When British authority was re-established in 1858, the question 
of Army re-organization was at once taken up by a committee con- 
sisting of Sir John Lawrence, Sir Neville Chamberlain and Sir 
Herbert Edwards. At that time the Russian menace from the 
north-west was still distant ; there was no question of using the 
Indian Army against a European foe ; and, with the recollections of 
the recent military mutiny fresh in their minds, the committee’s 
proposals were naturally framed primarily with a view to internal 
security. Taking the maintenance of the three Presidency Armies 
for granted, they proposed that— 

(2) Units should be enlisted in one Presidency. 

(6) Should as a rule be of “ mixed ”’ composition. 

(c) Should, so far as possible, serve in their Presidency areas. 

These principles, which held the field for a generation, were 
sound enough from the standpoint of internal security. But the 
Afghan War (1879-80) and the Burmah Campaigns (1887-89) 
made it clear that, even in dealing with an Asiatic enemy, 
many of the troops drawn from Southern India were markedly 
inferior to those raised from the more hardy northern races. At the 
same time, the aggressive attitude of Russia on the Afghan border 
and our engagements to the Amir made it essential to organize an 
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army which, with a stiffening of British troops, would be able to 
face a European foe. 

To meet these altered conditions the Bengal Army was split 
into two—the Punjab and Bengal Armies—each roughly equal in 
strength to the Madras and Bombay Armies; the system of 
‘class’ regiments to a limited extent, and of “class ”’ companies 
generally, was introduced; recruiting from the lower castes was 
discouraged, especially in the Punjab and Bengal Armies ;_ several 
Madras units drawn from classes of small military value, e.g., the 
Telugus, were reconstituted with personnel raised in the Northern 
Provinces, and the Bombay Army was allowed to recruit in Rajputana 
and the Punjab. 

These changes were gradually effected between 1880 and 1895, 
and were brought to completion by Lord Roberts as Commander-in- 
Chief. His policy started from the postulate that as India could 
afford only a small Army, that Army must be composed of the best 
fighting material available ; and that there was “no place in the 
Indian Army for a soldier whose only raison d’étre is that he acts as 
a check upon another soldier.” 

In India Lord Roberts was fortunately in a position, denied to 
him later as Commander-in-Chief at home, to carry out the reforms 
for which he had long pressed with an insight based on an unequalled 
knowledge of Indian conditions, and his vigorous insistence led to 
the abolition of the Presidency Armies and the unification of the 
Indian Army in 1893. 

Lord Roberts was a strong advocate of the system of “ class ” 
regiments, but in this matter, perhaps fortunately, was unable to 
carry the Home Authorities as far as he wished to go. The upshot 
of the controversy was that about one-fourth of the Indian Army was 
composed of “ class ” regiments, and in the remaining three-fourths 
the “‘ class ’’ company system was firmly established, even in Madras 
and Bombay regiments. However opinions may differ as to the 
advantages and disadvantages of “ class ” regiments, there can be 
no doubt that the system of “ class ’’ companies is in accordance 
with Indian sentiment, and furnishes an admirable basis both for 
internal organization, and ready expansion in time of war. 

The result of all these changes was to shift the centre of gravity 
of the Army to the Punjab, its chief recruiting ground in accordance 
with the accepted principle of military efficiency. The recruiting 
system was accordingly recast in 1891, and “class” recruiting 
offices were established at the following centres in Northern 
India :-— 
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Peshawar for Pathans. 

Rawalpindi for Punjabi Mahomedans. 

Amritsar for Sikhs. 

Jullundur (later Sialkot) for Dogras. 

Delhi for Jats, Ahirs and Hindustani Mahomedans. 
Lucknow for Hindustani Mahomedans. 


In Madras and Bombay three similar depots were established 
for the southern races, Mahrattas, Tamils, Deccani Mahome- 
dans, etc. 

This system, which was supplemented by direct recruitment 
by units at headquarters and through regimental recruiting parties, 
was in force till 1917. It was well suited for the raising of 
the small but select body of recruits needed under peace con- 
ditions. It gave the Indian Army a fine body of men; many 
regiments, having big waiting lists, were able to pick and choose, 
and even showed a tendency unduly to restrict the area of selection 
and the classes selected. On the outbreak of war only one-fourth 
of the Army was composed of men recruited from the United 
Provinces, Behar, Bombay, Madras, etc., whilst over one-half 
consisted of Punjabis, the balance being made up from the North- 
West Frontier Province, the Frontier tribes and the gallant Gurkhas 
from Nepal. 

The reforms carried out by Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener 
had immensely enhanced the efficiency of the Indian Army, and also 
raised its status among the civil population. On the outbreak of the 
war the announcement that the Indian Army was to serve against a 
European foe on the Western Front was received with great en- 
thusiasm, and no finer or better equipped force ever left India than 
the Lahore and Meerut Divisions which were dispatched to France 
in the autumn of 1914. 

Contrary to past experience and the anticipations of experts, 
even at this stage the rally of recruits to the colours was prompt and 
ample. The Home Government had asked for 21,000 recruits in 
the last four months of 1914 ; no less than 28,000 were enrolled, of 
whom 14,000 came from the Punjab and 3000 from Nepal. In 1915, 
93,000 combatants were raised, of whom 14,000 came from Nepal 
and 46,000 from the Punjab ; and in 1916 of the 104,000 recruits, 
15,000 were from Nepal and 50,000 came from the Punjab. 

Thus, by the end of 1916, the Punjab, which had started the war 
with over 100,000 men with the colours, had supplied 110,000 out 
of the 192,000 recruits raised in India; the small North-West 
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Frontier Province, 14,000. ‘The rest of India with 11-12ths of the 
population had supplied only 68,0co ; and gallant little Nepal, 32,000. 

The following were the reasons for the marked preponderance 
of the Punjab at this stage. The association of the martial classes 
with the Army had become steadily closer ; the recruiting organiza- 
tion, though still restricted to the “class ” system, was expanded 
at the instance of the local government, and new depdéts were 
steadily opened; interest in and enthusiasm for the war were 
stimulated by the civil authorities ; active help in recruiting was put 
foremost among the duties of the civil officials and rural men of 
influence ; and—most effective of all inducements to the Punjab 
peasant—the Punjab Government at the outbreak of the war put at 
the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief 180,000 acres of valuable 
canal-irrigated land in the heart of the Punjab, for distribution to 
Indian officers and soldiers who had served with special distinction 
in the war. But while the Punjab and the North-West Frontier 
Province were “ doing their bit ”’ or more, it was clear that the other 
provinces were not yet pulling their weight, and that, if the Indian 
Empire as a whole was to make an adequate response to the King 
Emperor’s call for fighting men, the organization must be re-cast 
so as to utilize the whole machinery of the civil government in the 
task. This principle was accepted by the Government of India 
soon after the arrival of Sir Charles Monro as Commander-in-Chief 
at the end of 1916. 

As regards man-power, the most important departures were those 
for which the Punjab Government had long been pressing, namely 
the abolition of the “class ”’ recruiting system, which, though 
admirable in time of peace, was on too narrow a basis for war con- 
ditions ; the institution of “ territorial ” recruiting, under which all 
suitable classes were received, examined and enrolled, by every 
recruiting officer; the admission of many new classes and their 
formation into “class”? companies; a great expansion of the 
Fecruiting staff, which was henceforth largely manned by temporary 
officers, drawn from the Civil Service, Police and other Civil Depart- 
ments, as well as from non-officials and missionary bodies, with 
special knowledge of the rural population ; and finally, the appoint- 
ment of Indian gentlemen (official and non-official) with military 
connections, or special influence among the martial races, as assistant 
recruiting officers in every district. This system which in practice 
was already being acted on in the Punjab, was formally introduced 
there in March, 1917, and during the year was extended to the other 
provinces, in a manner suited to local conditions. 
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The organization was controlled by a Central Recruiting Board 
at government headquarters, under a civilian head (Sir Wm. Meyer), 
the other members including two civilian members of the Governor- 
General’s Council, two military officers (the Adjutant-General and 
the Secretary, Army Department), the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, and two of the leading Indian Princes. From May, 1917, 
to the termination of the war, this Board directed the recruiting 
policy both for combatants and non-combatants, fixed the quotas 
which the various provinces were expected to provide, having regard 
to their military resources, reserves of man-power, etc., and dealt 
with the various problems that arose in communication with similar 
Boards which had been constituted in each province. The work of 
the Central Board at the most acute state of the war was invaluable, 
not only in apportioning the burden more equitably between 
the provinces and awakening the backward provinces to a sense 
of their Imperial obligations, but also in providing the organization 
and suggesting the measures necessary to fulfil those obligations. 
At the same time, the Board was in a position to advise the 
Government of India as to the further concessions necessary to attract 
men to the colours, and to obtain early sanction to its proposals. 

The results of this improved organization at headquarters, and 
of the “‘ territorial ” system of recruiting, were at once apparent. 
In 1917, 194,000 combatants were recruited, of whom 12,000 were 
from Nepal, 95,000 from the Punjab, and g1,000 from the rest of 
India ; while in 1918, up to the Armistice, the total was 327,000, of 
whom 10,000 men were from Nepal, 124,000 from the Punjab, and 
193,000 from the rest of India. ‘Thus, while the Punjab continued 
steadily to increase its numbers, the rest of India from July, 1917, 
onwards, began to shoulder a greater share of the burden. But 
comparatively few of the recruits raised after September, 1917, ever 
took the field, and the burden of the fighting fell mainly on the 
Punjabis, Gurkhas and frontier Pathans, who between them 
sustained about three-fourths of the casualties. Of 750,000 com 
batants recruited during the war, 55,000 were Gurkhas from Nepal, 
350,000 were drawn from the Punjab, and 345,000 from the rest of 
India. 

In addition, 500,000 non-combatants were raised throughout 
India ; and the great success attained in this respect was the result 
of the centralization from the end of 1916 of all recruiting, com- 
batant and non-combatant, under the Adjutant-General in order to 
prevent competition and over-lapping between the departments. 

In regard to combatants, the experience gained of the fighting 
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quality of the new classes will be of enormous value for future 
recruitment. Several of the new classes, e.g., those drawn from 
the non-martial races of Bengal, Behar and Madras, proved to 
be of little or no use as combatants, but those classes furnished, 
and will no doubt in future be called upon to furnish, non-com- 
batants. 

Where the new classes proved their fighting value, it is most 
important, in view of future emergencies, that nuclei in the shape 
of battalions or ‘‘ class ’? companies should be retained in the new 
post-war organization in order to keep alive the military connection 
and tradition. 


II. IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CONDITIONS OF SERVICE. 


The experience of the first two years of the war showed that, 
where a vigorous recruiting campaign was carried on, recruits came 
forward in abundance, even without the increased attractions which 
experts had thought necessary in 1913. But when it was decided 
that the basis of recruitment was to be widened, so as to bring in all 
the best fighting material and attract classes which, though possessing 
good fighting qualities, had hitherto held aloof or been excluded 
from the Army, further inducements were clearly necessary. ‘This 
was the more essential as, owing to a mistaken policy, which was not 
confined to India, the terms offered to non-combatants in the first 
two years of the war appeared to give them an advantage over com- 
batants. No substantial concessions, beyond those usual on field 
service, were given to the latter until more than half-way through 
the war. From the 1st of January, 1917, the terms of service for all 
ranks were greatly improved by the grant of free rations in India as 
well as on service, and by increases in pay and pensions. Later on 
in the year, after the formation of the Central Recruiting Board, a 
bonus of Rs.s5o was given to every combatant recruit, and special 
war allowances were sanctioned for all ranks. ‘These concessions 
had an immediate effect in attracting men to the colours, and were 
a great asset in the recruiting campaign which now opened all over 
India. Probably the Rs.50 bonus was the most effective induce- 
ment. It certainly was so in the Punjab, where, by the middle of 
1917, the supply of labour for the land, never over-abundant, had 
been reduced by the diversion of 200,000 able-bodied men to the 
Army. But the family was more willing to part with one of its 
bread-winners, when he was able to remit, as nearly all recruits did, 
the whole bonus, or a substantial part of it, on enlistment. 

Separation allowances found no place in the Indian Army with 
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its voluntary system of enlistment. But, as the war progressed and 
the numbers with the colours increased, the remittances which the 
Indian soldiers were able to make from their now liberal emolu- 
ments became an important addition to the home resources. 
Agriculturally poor districts, such as Rawalpindi and Jhelum, which 
from a total population of about 500,000 had each over 30,000 
men in the Army, were by the end of the war receiving from 
£15,000 to {£20,000 monthly in remittances. For the Punjab as 
a whole the remittances in the last two years of the war came 
to between four and five millions sterling. This, coupled with 
the accounts received of generous rations and of the care given 
to the sick and wounded, more than overcame the fear of the 
hardships and dangers of service, and stimulated the martial 
spirit even among classes which had hitherto held back. Except in 
the matter of family pensions, which it is believed have now been 
substantially improved on the recommendation of the Esher Com- 
mittee, the conditions of service in the closing years of the war were 
generally admitted to be liberal, and even generous. The military 
authorities having now done their duty, it rested with the civil 
administration to give the further stimulus needed. 


III. ASSISTANCE IN RECRUITING BY THE CIVIL ADMINISTRATION. 


Up to the middle of 1917 the aid given by the various Pro- 
vincial Governments was unequal and spasmodic. The establish- 
ment of the Central Recruiting Board brought home to them all 
the urgency of concentrating their machinery on the supply of 
man-power. 

Provincial Recruiting Boards were at once formed to give effect 
to the new policy. These were usually composed of leading civil 
officials, the chief recruiting officers and influential non-officials. 
Thus, the Punjab Board had the Lieut.-Governor as its President, 
and as members the five Commissioners of Divisions, three experi- 
enced recruiting officers, and seven representatives of the martial 
races (three Mahomedans, two Sikhs and two Hindus). One of the 
Secretaries to Government acted as Secretary to the Board. Thus 
constituted, the Board was in a position to ascertain all the facts 
bearing on recruitment within the Province, to settle difficulties 
which arose, suggest quotas for each district, indicate to the local 
authorities how the work should be carried on, and tabulate 
and publish the district results monthly in a comparative 
statement which aroused great public interest and stimulated local 
efforts, 
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In the Punjab every district had its local War Board or War 
Association, composed mainly of leading non-officials and presided 
over by the District Officer, which performed similar functions 
within its local area, raised funds for the encouragement of recruiting, 
established local depéts for the incoming recruits, provided comforts 
for them and for the returning sick and wounded, and carried on a 
vigorous propaganda showing the objects for which we were fighting 
and their bearing on the security and well-being of the people. ‘These 
Boards also took an active part in raising subscriptions for the 
various War Relief Funds, War Loans, Aeroplane Fund, etc., and 
the great success which they attained in all these measures was due 
to the close co-operation between officials and non-officials. They 
were of especial value in encouraging new or little-recruited 
classes such as the Arains of the central district, and the Ahirs, 
Gujars and Gaur Brahmins of the south-eastern districts, to come 
forward. 

To show public recognition of services rendered and to stimulate 
the people to further efforts, recruiting Durbars were held in nearly 
every district by the Head of the Province, and more frequently 
by the Commissioner, in which the results achieved were reviewed 
by religions, tribes and localities, stimulating addresses were delivered 
in the vernacular by the leading men of the various communities, 
and the gallant deeds of and the war-honours gained by men of the 
district at the Front were made public. In these Durbars and in the 
propaganda carried on by the various War Boards, service in the 
Army was encouraged by every form of appeal—to past martial 
prowess, pride of race, tribal feeling, provincial and local patriotism, 
duty, self-interest, in fact to everything likely to arouse a spirit of 
healthy emulation. 

Most important of all in dealing with Orientals, honours and 
rewards were distributed on a liberal scale. ‘Those usually consisted 
of the grant of Oriental titles, from that of Rajah or Nawab toa 
few especially selected individuals down to that of Khan Sahib, 
Rai Sahib, Sirdar Sahib, to influential Mahomedans, Hindus and 
Sikhs respectively ; swords of honour, robes of honour, guns, 
revolvers, inscribed with the recipient’s name; cash rewards, 
grants of land or of land-revenue, and remissions of taxation. 

The most coveted and most valuable rewards to individuals were 
the grants of irrigated land in the Punjab Canal Colonies. About 
12,000 acres were distributed to non-officials, and 2000 acres 
to officials, who had rendered signal service in recruiting. This 
was apart from the 180,000 acres put at the disposal of the 
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Commander-in-Chief for the Indian Army. These grants in the 
long run involved no great loss to Government, except in so far as 
the land was withdrawn from public auction. 

Jagirs and Mafis (assignments of land-revenue) to the value of 
Rs.45,000 per annum were allotted to individuals for life, or for two 
or three generations, in recognition of very distinguished war 
services. 

In each district villages which stood out as having given the highest 
proportion of their male population to the Army (some villages gave 
as many as 50 per cent.) were rewarded by the remission of the land- 
tax to the extent of 15 lakhs of rupees or £120,000; while whole 
districts, such as Jhelum and Rawalpindi, which with one-eighth 
of the total male population serving in the Army were easily the 
first in India in war services, had the terms of their land revenue 
settlements with Government extended from 20 to 30 years ; Govern- 
ment thus foregoing in each case an enhancement of £10,000 to 
£15,000 a year. 

By these and similar means it was brought home to the people 
that honour (izzat) and material benefits (rizzak) were the rewards of 
loyal service (khidmat), and the enthusiastic rally of men to the Army 
was thereby not only maintained, but steadily increased up to the: 
Armistice. In both August and September, 1918, the Punjab 
enlistments were over 21,000, and surpassed all previous records. 
October showed a temporary falling off, due to the terrible influenza 
epidemic, and the Armistice came in November. Similar methods 
produced similar results in other provinces. Thus the United 
Provinces, with more than double the population of the Punjab, and 
a substantial proportion of martial classes, had, up to the end of 1916, 
given only one-fifth of the Punjab number of recruits, whilst in 1917 
they yielded two-fifths and in 1918 more than half the Punjab totals 
for the same years. 

Of the total recruits from Madras (46,000) and Bombay (36,000), 
more than half were raised in the last year of the war; and of the 
700,000 combatants raised in India throughout the war only 40 per 
cent. (of which 60 per cent. were Punjabis) came forward in the first 
three years, and 60 per cent. (of whom 40 per cent. were Punjabis) in 
the last sixteen months of the war. 

The obvious moral is that, if the proper organization and the 
co-ordination of civil and military effort had been established at an 
earlier stage, recruitment would have been more prompt and 
equitably distributed, while the strain on the Punjab would not have 
been so great. 
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IV. EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL INFLUENCES ON RECRUITING. 


The progress of recruiting was materially affected by various 
external and internal influences during the war. Some were 
favourable, some adverse. The inspiring message in which His 
Majesty in August, 1914, announced to the princes and peoples 
of India that he had drawn the sword out of ‘“ paramount 
regard for treaty, faith and the pledged word of rulers and 
people—the common heritage of England and India,” aroused 
patriotic enthusiasm for the war. His Majesty’s further message 
in April, 1918, at the most critical stage of the struggle, was a timely 
reminder to India that “‘ Great as has been India’s contribution to 
the cause of the Allies, it is by no means the full measure of her 
resources and her strength.” It made the Government and the 
people realize the urgent need for greater effort and sacrifices, and it 
led to the great All-India War Conference at Delhi in April, 1918, 
when a pledge was given to raise half a million men within the coming 
year. Ata similar gathering held at Lahore on the 4th of May, the 
Punjab undertook as its share to raise within the year 200,000 men, 
including 180,000 combatants; and in the next six months, 2.e. 
up to the Armistice, it raised over 100,000. One is apt to forget 
that the wider issues at stake in the war could not be fully understood 
by the sturdy peasants to whom the Army looked for its man-power. 
The personal appeal of the King-Emperor to his people was much 
more potent. 

The beautiful message of sympathy, which Her Majesty sent with 
her portrait to the widows and mothers of those who had fallen, was 
a source of great comfort to the bereaved, and was afterwards 
proudly exhibited by those who came up for rewards and recognition 
at the recruiting Durbars as the proof of their sacrifices and a 
mark of the personal solicitude of the highest in the land. One 
hears but little of the influence of Indian women in the war, but it 
was none the less powerful; and though sometimes adverse, was, 
at least in the Punjab, on the whole favourable. 

The women of the martial races, Mahomedans of the North 
Punjab, Sikhs of the central districts, Jats of the south-east, Rajputs 
of the Hills, encouraged their men to go forth to serve their “‘ Badshah.”’ 
Among the Jats women, even of good position, volunteered to do the 
field-work to allow their men to join up, and the Awan women of 
the Salt Range often escorted the young recruits to the railway 
station, singing praises of their prowess. There were many cases 
in which widows sent all their sons, sometimes as many as five, to 
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the colours, and it was one of the pleasantest duties of the present 
writer to be able to show public recognition of such sacrifice by grants 
of land or other rewards. 

On the other hand, the women of the semi-nomadic, home- 
loving tribes of the West Punjab, vigorously set their faces against 
their men going forth to face unknown dangers, and, when bodies 
of recruits had been collected with some difficulty, the women 
would throw themselves in front of the train conveying them to 
the depét, and refuse to budge until their men had been restored 
to them. Recruits from this class were of little value, and 
desertion among them was frequent. 

The reports of casualties produced varying effects. The un- 
precedentedly heavy losses sustained by Indian units in France in 
1914-15, which were exaggerated in letters home, at first created 
some despondency in the districts affected. Perhaps, to escape the 
censor, the tale was often told in a thinly disguised form, e.g., “ all 
the white pepper (British troops) has gone, and there is only a little 
black pepper (Indians) left.” 

The return of the first batches of the wounded from the Western 
Front produced a similar effect. But this was only temporary, and 
confidence in the might of the Sircar was soon re-established. 

The state of feeling among the gallant but stubborn Sikhs was of 
particular importance. Many of the Sikh emigrants to the Pacific 
Coast of America and the Far East had, before the war, become in- 
fected by the Ghadr propaganda of Har Dyal and other Indian revolu- 
tionaries, through whom Germany was even then working. On the 
outbreak of the war several thousands returned to the Punjab, and, 
though the prompt arrest of many of the leaders disorganized their 
plans, they started to raise the standard of rebellion, and there was a 
serious outbreak in 1914-15. But the Sikhs in the Punjab, as a whole, 
remained staunchly loyal, and by the summer of 1915, the movement 
was, with their help and that of the Sikh States, suppressed. It had, 
however, an unfavourable influence on Sikh recruiting for the first 
year of the war. This was completely dispelled, and the martial 
ardour of the Sikhs was aroused, by the news of the glorious stand 
made by the 14th (King George’s Own) Sikhs at Gallipoli on the 
4th of June, 1915. 

That heroic episode in the annals of an heroic race, was thus 
described by an English correspondent, and the accuracy of his 
story has been confirmed by the Brigade Commander. 

“On the morning of the 4th of June, the 14th Sikhs moved out 
to the attack with 15 British officers, 14 Indian officers and 514 men. 
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On the morning of the sth of June 3 British officers, 3 Indian 
officers and 134 men were left. No ground was given; no man 
turned his back ; no man lingered on the way. ‘The trenches of the 
enemy that ran down into the ravine, were choked with the bodies 
of Turks and Sikhs, lying there for ever at rest from that hell of 
hand-to-hand encounters. On the slope beyond, the bodies of those 
tall and grave warriors, all face downwards, where they fell in- 
domitably advancing, lay thickly among the aromatic scrub. Achi 
Baba, their objective, was before them.”’ 

The writer well remembers the thrill of pride with which the 
news of this magnificent episode was received by the Sikhs. It at 
once restored their confidence and their self-esteem, enabling them to 
say to their critics, “‘ now you see what stuff the Sikhs are made of.” 
Thenceforward there was no anxiety as to the Sikh rally to the 
standard. Even before the war they were reported by the military 
authorities to have been drained dry by over-recruitment. In the 
four years of the war over 90,000 combatant recruits were raised 
from a total male population of about a million. In other words, 
though forming only one-ninth of the population of the Punjab, 
the Sikhs furnished one-fourth of the combatant recruits. 

A rising of the Mahomedan peasantry in the South-West Punjab 
against the Hindu money-lenders was due mainly to economic 
causes, high prices and refusal of credit; but it was no doubt 
encouraged by the belief that the British power was weakening, and 
the rumours that the Germans and Turks were advancing on India. 
The rising was speedily suppressed ; but the Mahomedan population 
of those districts, though passively loyal, had never shown any 
liking for military service, and the efforts to recruit them in large 
numbers, in the last two years of the war, led to two or three serious 
riots. For this reason, and also because their military value was 
much inferior to that of the other Punjab races, the recruiting cam- 
paign among them had comparatively little success and was relaxed 
in the last year of the war. 

The sinister Pan-Islamic and anti-British movement, which was 
at work within and without India throughout the war, had no 
success among the loyal Punjab rural classes, even when it joined 
hands with the Hindu revolutionaries. ‘The Silk-Letter Conspiracy 
organized in Kabul in 1916, with German and Turkish aid, by 
Barkat Ullah, Mahindra Partab and other notorious renegades and 
fanatics, undoubtedly found active sympathizers among some of the 
fanatical urban Mahomedans. But its programme was laid bare in 
the autumn of 1916, when important documents were discovered 
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by the help of a loyal Mahomedan gentleman. The movement had 
little or no influence on Mahomedan recruiting, or on Mahomedan 
feeling generally, during the war. But it was revived in a more 
dangerous form under Afghan auspices after the war; it was one 
of the causes of the general disorders which disturbed Northern 
India in the spring of 1919, and is still a menace to our rule in India. 

The fact that in a war which, from the Indian standpoint, was 
being waged mainly against Turkey and on Turkish soil, 170,000 
Mahomedans (one half the provincial total, the Mahomedan popula- 
tion being five-ninths of the total) were raised in the Punjab is the 
highest tribute to the active loyalty of the Mahomedan population, 
and it is worthy of mention that the Mahomedan tribes of the North 
Punjab, which are noted for their rigid orthodoxy, surpassed even 
the Sikhs in their rally to the Army. For India as a whole the 
Mahomedans in proportion to their numbers contributed roughly 
three times as many recruits as the Hindus. 

The Hindu element in the Punjab is politically the most advanced, 
and it was, therefore, the most exposed to extremist and revolutionary 
influences. But these had little effect on the sturdy Hindu peasantry, 
the Rajputs and Dogras of the Hills, the Jats, Ahirs, Gujars and 
Gaur Brahmins of the South-East Punjab, among all of whom the 
enthusiasm for the war and the desire to serve (against the hated 
Turk) were most remarkable. It is due to the practical loyalty of 
these classes that the Hindus, with one-third of the population of the 
Province, were able to contribute one-fourth of the combatant recruits. 

The urban Population, which in the Punjab, as in the rest of 
India, includes the ‘ ‘ politically minded classes,” had never shown 
either desire or aptitude for military service ; and all efforts made in 
the Punjab to enlist them as combatants, even when special com- 
panies or units were offered, were unavailing. Considerable 
numbers were, however, enrolled for non-combatant and the well- 
paid technical services. 

A special appeal was made to the urban Intelligentsia (chiefly 
Hindus of the professional, literary and mercantile classes) and to the 
University students, past and present, to give practical proof of 
their patriotism by forming special University companies for com- 
batant service or joining the newly-opened Indian Defence Force. 
In both cases the results were most disappointing. 

From the University students (over 10,000 in number or as many 
as Oxford and Cambridge combined) only 70 combatants were 
forthcoming, and most of these belonged to rural classes with 
military traditions ; while from the Mission School of the Belgian 
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Fathers at Dalwal, in the wilds of the Salt Range, with four or 
five hundred pupils of the peasant class, g Pungabi masters and 
96 boys joined up—a bigger contribution than that of the 
University and all its affiliated colleges. The University students 
were formed into a signalling section, which did good work in 
Mesopotamia, and most of the volunteers have since been well 
provided for in the civil administration. 

For local defence, the thousands that were promised so freely 
dwindled down to about 200 men, who were willing to stand the 
hardship of a few months’ military training, and even at the end of 
that period faction feeling among them was so strong that it would 
have been dangerous to utilize them even for local purposes. 

The argument that England’s difficulty is India’s opportunity 
made a stronger appeal to Indian Nationalists than the menace 
which threatened the Empire and the very liberty for which they 
professed to be working ; and it was unfortunate that at the most 
critical stage of the war the visit of the Secretary of State to work out 
the scheme of political reforms gave to the politically-minded classes 
an excuse for forgetting that the Empire was engaged in a death 
struggle until the King-Emperor’s message in April, 1918, re- 
minded them of the peril. For a time after that message even 
Mr. Gandhi took part in the recruiting campaign, but his efforts, 
even on his own showing, yielded no results ; while his opponents 
assert that he produced only one recruit, who proved a failure. 

Altogether, the Indian Intelligentsia played but a very small part 
in India’s war efforts ; and, though the belief that the pen is mightier 
than the sword may be cherished by them, the lesson has not been 
lost on the fighting races, that those who claim, and in practice have 
now been given, political power, have not shown either the will or 
the ability to defend their country. It might well be said that 
the war was won “ haud tal auxilio, nec tstis defensoribus.” ‘This 
fact should be borne in mind in considering the claim now advanced, 
after the war is over, to replace part of the Regular Army by locally 
raised Territorial forces ; for the report of the Esher Committee 
shows, and the experience of the war proves, that such troops, 
unless drawn from the martial classes (which is not contemplated), 
would be of little or no value in a real emergency. 

Had the efforts made to carry on violent political agitation, such 
as is now producing widespread disorder in India, been allowed 
during the war, India instead of being a source of strength would 
have been a source of danger to the Empire. But fortunately, down 
to the summer of 1917, the Government realized the need for dealing 
firmly with political agitation and revolutionary propaganda. As 
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shown above, the efforts of the extremists were mainly directed 
against the Punjab as the most vital point in the Indian Empire ; 
but the action taken by the Punjab Government to crush the revolu- 
tionary conspiracies, to discourage violent agitation and to exclude 
extremist politicians who wished to spread the Home Rule or Swaraj 
propaganda (which the adherents of the Ghadr party identified with 
the overthrow of British rule) was supported by higher authority. 
This action, and the encouragement given during the war to our loyal 
supporters, enabled the Punjab authorities to repress the various 
seditious outbreaks with the active co-operation of the people, to 
maintain peace and security (serious crime steadily decreased year 
by year as the war went on), and to apply all the energies of the 
administration to the great war efforts of the Province. The 
Armistice found the Punjab exhausted indeed by these efforts, but 
proud of the fact that it had again proved itself to be both the Shield 
and the Spearhead of India. 

A few months later it gave a further notable proof of its loyalty, 
when the revolutionary party, which had been effectively repressed 
during the war, made a further effort, in concert with the Afghans 
and the Frontier tribes to foment rebellion and disorder throughout 
India. The Punjab was again their main objective. For, if they 
could spread disorder there, cut the communications with the North- 
West Frontier, and thus immobilize the troops, the way would be 
open for the Afghans and the hostile tribes. ‘They also strove hard 
to gain support from the Indian Army and the 120,000 recently 
demobilized men scattered over the Province, as well as from the 
America-returned Sikh emigrants. But this dangerous and widely 
organized conspiracy was speedily crushed with the active help of 
the stout Punjab soldiers and the staunchly loyal Punjab peasantry. 
Out of some 2000 men, chiefly townsmen, convicted of complicity 
in the movement, the number of soldiers or ex-soldiers, was only 
18, or less than 1 per cent. Seeing that about one in twenty 
of the male population had served or was serving in the Army, there 
could be no more convincing proof of the loyalty of the Punjab 
fighting classes in that crisis. Even the backward semi-nomadic tribes 
of the West Punjab, which had given trouble during the recruiting cam- 
paign, were prompt to offer their aid in putting down the rebellion. 

These facts need to be emphasized in order to refute the wicked 
allegation made by the extremists, and repeated by those who knew 
or should have known the truth, that coercive measures during the 
war were among the causes of the subsequent disorders. It was the 
loyal support of the rural population and especially of the military 
classes, that enabled the Punjab Government to quell the town-made 
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rebellion in a few weeks. The obvious moral is that so long 
as we secure the support of those classes, and it can readily be 
secured by the simple policy of standing by our friends and standing 
up to our enemies, we can easily cope with external aggression or 
internal disorders, or even with both combined. 

The following statement is of interest as showing for the various 
Provinces (a) the total population, (6) the number of combatant 


recruits raised during the war. 
Population No. of 


Province, in Millions, Recruits. 
Punjab . ng .. 20 ig ae 350,000 
United Provinces as ae -. 48 ad ds 142,000 
Madras “a 3% ase - 40 sg a 46,000 
Bombay 21 és ic 36,000 
North- West Frontier and Baluchistan 3 a iss 33,000 
Burmah ae os .- 13 re es 13,000 
Benes and Orissa ae ee «393 oe a 8,000 

a8 .» 46 si = 7,000 

Central Provinces... ee .. 14 oe a 5,000 
Assam .. ‘ = a -- 6 ee sos 1,000 
Ajmir .. Si 7 ese  ¢ es ace 7 000 
Total 244% 648,000 


The gallant allied State of Nepal, from a population of some 
three millions, sent a splendid contribution of 55,000 men to the 
Indian Army. The all-India total, including the Native States, 
comes to 695,000, towards which the Mahomedans, with one-fifth 
of the population, contributed over one-third ; the Sikhs, with less 
than 1 per cent. of the population, over one-eighth ; Indian Christians, 
with 1 per cent. of the population, contributed 1°5 per cent., and the 
Hindus, with over three-fourths of the population, contributed 
about one-half. 

Well might H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught say at Rawalpindi 
that the achievement of the Punjab was a remarkable one, and that 
the soul of India has only to be touched aright for India to respond 
to the King-Emperor’s call. The only way to touch the soul of 
India is to make the masses realize that the object of our rule is, in 
the words of Queen Victoria’s Proclamation, ‘‘ to administer the 
Government for the benefit of all our subjects resident therein,” 
and especially those from whom the Indian Army is raised, and 
thus secure their prosperity, contentment and gratitude. If that 
policy is steadily adhered to by the British Indian Government, 
whatever changes there may be in its constitutional form—and 
such changes for generations to come will make little appeal to 
the multitude which has learned to respect and to expect just and 
firm government—then, and then only, can we count on that loyal 
support from the masses, in peace and in war, which is both the 
basis and the justification of our rule. 


SOME NOTES ON TANK DEVELOPMENT 
DURING THE WAR 


By CoLoNEL COMMANDANT SiR HuGH EL Les, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
DS.O. 


Mucu valuable matter has been written since the Armistice on the 
subject of tanks,* not only by way of record of the production and 
development of the weapon itself and the history of the organization 
that manned it, but also as to speculation and argument in regard to 
warfare of the future and the influence of the experience gained upon 
armament, training and tactics. ‘The subject is a large one, because 
it embraces so many problems—design, maintenance, training, 
personnel, armament, organization, supply, transportation, tactics— 
all of which are interdependent and cannot be dealt with separately. 
Limitations of space do not allow even a short survey of the whole 
matter without generalizations, which are neither convincing nor 
instructive. It is proposed, therefore, in this paper, to attempt no 
more than to give, first, a very brief resumé of the history of the 
development of the new weapon, gud weapon, and then to deal with 
a few misconceptions which are still prevalent. 


I. 


The tank owed its origin to the tactical situation in which the 
combatants on the Western Front found themselves in the early part 
of 1915. A deadlock had been brought about by the high develop- 
ment of means of defence on either side, from which neither could 
break with the offensive weapons then at their disposal. The idea of 
the gap as the tactical solution for breaking up a defence which was 
then almost linear, obviously appealed to both combatants. The 
means at disposal, guns and gas, were exploited in 1915 to their 

* See‘ The Tank Corps’’ (Williams-Ellis. Published by Country Life). ‘‘ Tanks 
in the Great War” (Fuller. Published by John Murray). Both give compre- 
hensive and accurate historical records. For analysis, deductions and ideas, the 


reader is referred to two papers by Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, D.S.O., in the Journal 
of the R.U.S.1. May, 1920. 
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fullest extent, and only once were effective—at the Dunajec. On the 
Western Front the failure was ascribed to lack of munitions, and 
every nerve was strained to increase supplies. But as munitions 
increased, so were defensive arrangements improved and increased 
dumps were counteracted by greater depth. The story of the gap 1s 
interesting and highly controversial. This, fortunately, is not the 
place in which to argue it. It was, however, with the object of 
driving a gap that the idea of the tank formed in certain courageous 
minds. 

It is unnecessary here to dwell on the scepticism and objections 
that met the project of constructing an armour-plated, self-propelled 
vehicle, which would cross trenches, crush down wire and demolish 
machine guns with a short range cannon. The main principle of 
the matter was as old as war itself, an offensive agent for overcoming 
stubborn defence, for breaking the square. The principle of the 
tank is the principle of the chariot, of the testudo, of the armoured 
knight, of Napoleon’s heavy cavalry. The cross-country tractor 
was a well-known mechanical device. The producers of the tank 
applied a well-known principle to a familiar machine—Columbus 
and the egg. 

The idea put forward was accepted for trial. The General 
Staff gave a specification of the new engine of war. It was to have 
an armament of at least one cannon and two Lewis guns, its weight 
was to be twenty-two tons, its maximum speed 3} m.p.h., it should 
cross an eight foot wide gap with vertical sides, it was to surmount 
a vertical obstacle four and a half feet high.* It was to be bullet- 
proof. 

Two exceedingly important considerations were left out of this 
specification. First, no condition was made as to the type of ground 
to be traversed ; secondly, nothing was written regarding durability. 
The first omission is not surprising. It was natural to assume 
meadowland pitted with shell-holes or a terrain such as Loos after 
the battle of 1915. No one could have visualized ground such as 
the Somme in September, 1916, after rain, or the churned-up mess 
of mud and water into which the Ypres we knew in 1914-15 was 
turned during the third battle. At Loos the writer’s recollection ts 
of three-quarters of a million shells fired in three weeks. The actual 
shell consumption in the opening week of the Somme was nine times 
as great, at the third Ypres twelve times as great. 

As regards the second omission, that affecting durability, it 


a. ae these conditions except that of weight were improved upon in the first 
model. 
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appears that there was a sort of tacit understanding that once the 
fleet of 150 tanks had been launched and had smashed a gap (then 
visualized as 15,000 yards in width) their work would be finished. 
The designers indeed claim that they were verbally instructed that 
the tank should “ run fifty miles and might then fall to pieces.” 

The effect upon the first design and consequently upon succeeding 
models is obvious. Except for portions of the Arras battlefield, the 
tank never found a firm terrain until Cambrai. Similarly, many 
succeeding models were woefully lacking in durability of certain 
heavy parts. Fifty or even a hundred miles are very soon run 
through in training and approach marches; the continual need of 
replacing weighty pieces of machinery and the loss in efficiency 
through rapid wear and tear were a grave handicap until the very 
late stages of the war. 

Tanks were duly launched in the middle of the Somme battle in 
very unfavourable circumstances. Not only did the defects in 
design, to which allusion has already been made, become rapidly 
apparent, but the two companies which took part were greatly 
rushed in preparation and were completely inexperienced in the form 
of battle that had developed as the result of the intensive munition 
production. Further, the deep secrecy which overlay the whole 
adventure did nothing to help towards smooth administrative arrange- 
ments or tactical combination. Looking back, indeed, after the 
experience of many battles in which tanks have taken part, one is 
amazed not that the weapon failed to realize fully the hopes of its 
most sanguine backers, but that any of the crews succeeded, as many 
did, in closing with the enemy at all. These gallant soldiers certainly 
set a high example of tenacity and endurance to their successors. 

By the High Command the tanks were adjudged to have been 
considerably successful, and a very large order for construction was 
given immediately. The Heavy Section M.G.C. (as the Tank Corps 
was then called) was, however, bitterly disappointed that its début 
had been made in circumstances so disadvantageous. Units and 
formations with which the efforts of the tanks had been unsuccessful 
were naturally most unfavourably impressed. Conversely, units 
which had been lucky had no praise too good. The form had been in 
and out. But to those who had followed the matter closely two 
incidents stood out very clearly as an indication of future possi- 
bilities. 

The first of these was on the 25th of September, 1916, in the 
taking of the Gird Trench near Flers by one tank and two companies 
of following infantry. The trench was 1500 feet long and heavily 
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wired. It was attacked from one end and gradually rolled up. 
The whole business took less than one hour, and resulted in the 
capture of 8 officers and 362 other ranks, at the loss of 5 casualties. 

The second incident was the capture of a strong point near 
Beaumont Hamel on the 13th of November the same year. This 
point had resisted the first attacks and was stubbornly held. Two 
tanks were used in the re-attack alone. Both reached the objective 
and both stuck fast in the trench system, one inside and one outside 
the strong point. Their fire from the 6-pounder cannon was, 
however, sufficient in a few minutes to cause the surrender of a 
garrison of some 400 Germans. 

Failures, of course, were numerous both from mechanical causes 
and the condition of the battle-ground, but the close observer was 
able to form an opinion of the new arm which was briefly this :— 

In principle it was sound. It was full of defects in detail. It 
required more speed and more agility. Its present design was 
unsuitable for the terrain of a battle of intensive daily bombardments. 
Durability must be greatly improved. If it could come to grips 
with its enemy, it was invariably decisive locally and saved immense 
casualties.* 

Great activity was displayed in 1917 in the output of tanks and 
the drawing up of designs to meet the requirements put forward. 
But it,is one thing to demand changes in the matter of munitions, 
it 1s quite another thing to see them realized. Production has to 
proceed intensively. It is only arrived at by very detailed measures 
of organization. Materials have to be collected long in advance, 
sub-contracts have to be farmed out, and the resultant components 
have to be delivered before assembly can begin. Assembly against 
time and floor space is a matter of rigid drill. Such a machinery is 
liable to complete upset by attempting changes or even minor 
alterations in design. The Better is often very much the enemy of 
the Good, for ill-judged insistence on improvement may result in 
getting very low production. (Nevertheless, the writer holds 
strongly that it is the business of the soldier to press and press 
continually for improvement, we need have so few that the objections 
and difficulties will not be very ably and even forcibly presented 
by the munition side.) 

Be this as it may, the fact remains that improvements, however 
desirable and however cordially agreed upon, must take months to 


* A number of other deductions regarding administration, tactical training and 
requirements, and preparation for the battle which were formed at this period are 
outside the scope of this article. 
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materialize.* In the case of the early tanks Mark II. and Mark ITI. 
showed no improvement on Mark J.; Mark IV. was, with a slight 
improvement in durability, identical. Arras, Messines, Ypres III., 
Cambrai and the Retreat of 1918 were all fought with Marks I. to IV., 
and it was not until July, 1918, twenty months after the demands 
had been made, that we were able to fight a substantially improved 
tank, the Mark V., although the Whippet or Medium A, had made a 
very successful début some months earlier. 

Both the major primary defects, therefore, existed at Arras, 
Messines, Ypres. One—unsuitability for wet, shell-churned ground 
—disappeared at Cambrai, and the result was remarkable in spite 
of the persistence of low durability. Cambrai, indeed, was the 
realization of the idea of the first promoters—the attack on a wide 
front over a “‘ Loos” terrain. A remarkable vindication of their 
vision. 

As regards the previous battles, it may be said generally that, while 
methods improved and knowledge increased naturally with ex- 
perience and much battle-craft was acquired, the ruling factor for 
success or failure was ground. Form continued to be in and out; 
it varied from good successes as at the Harp and along the Poel- 
cappelle road to the gallant failures of the Damm Strasse and Hooge. 
The apprenticeship was a hard one. 

The retreat of 1918 { practically saw the demise of the Mark IV. 
tank—although one brigade was so armed till the end and did excel- 
lent work. (This brigade was little engaged in March, 1918.) 
The remaining brigades lost many machines in actual combat, 
others through shortage of petrol supply or defects of wear and tear. 
After a brief but remarkably active career as lorry-borne Lewis gun 
units, these troops were re-equipped with the improved armament. 

The superiority of the new weapons rapidly became apparent ; 
the Medium A tank upon its second engagement, the Mark V. in 
its first. On the 24th of April, 1918, the Germans, using their own 
tanks, took Villers Brettoneux. A half-company of Medium A 
tanks lying in the Bois de l’Abbé, some three miles to the west, were 
sent to clear up the situation to the south of the town. They ran 


® See Appendix B at the end of this article. 

t The writer’s connection with tanks only began many months after their 
conception, and indeed not until after their first battle. 

t e Tank Corps, which in 1916 consisted of 34 companies in France, had 
risen by the summer of 1918 to 5 brigades, plus the necessary auxiliary troops and 
services. A sixth brigade was formed by the Armistice. The Tank Corps was a 
self-contained organization of G.H.Q. Troops, on the lines of the old R.F.C. 
For 1919 a further expansion to 36 battalions, grouped by brigades in certain 
Armies, was contemplated. 
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the gauntlet of the heavy German tanks successfully and then struck 
the German infantry in close formation, apparently in the process 
of “‘leap-frogging.” ‘The seven tanks completely stampeded the 
impending attack. The casualties to the enemy that were reported 
are hard to believe, but it is the fact that each tank fired over 600 
rounds of small arm ammunition at ranges varying from ten to 
forty yards. Many of the enemy were run down and over. One 
tank was hit by shell-fire. There were five casualties on our side. 
The half-company was back at its base four hours after starting, 
having covered ten miles plus the distance traversed while fighting. 

The Mark V. tank fought first on Independence Day at the affair 
of Hamel on the Fourth Army front. That remarkable operation 
was excellently described in one of the G.H.Q. pamphlets published 
during the war, and is well worth study in considering the methods 
of the trench to trench attack. The affair was certainly the most 
succe.sfully executed small battle of all arms of which the writer 
has knowledge—a model of co-operative tactics. In it the Mark V. 
tank by its improved pace and suppleness in manceuvre was able 
to carry out an important rdle in economizing infantry. Be it 
always remembered that the attack was to a depth of 2500 yards 
only, was admirably supported by artillery and assisted by 
aircraft ; nevertheless, the addition of sixty Mark V. tanks to the 
eight assaulting battalions allowed the frontage to be extended to 
6000 yards—a base twice as great as was then the normal practice. 
The prisoners on this occasion were 1500, our casualties 688. No 
tanks were lost. 

The next engagement of the improved tanks was with the French 
at the minor operation of Moreuil. This is interesting as an example 
of how great an improvement in results may be obtained partly by 
training and partly by superior apparatus. The Arras battle took 
place on the gth of April, 1917. Sixty tanks took part. Recon- 
naissances were begun as early as the 5th of February. Advanced 
parties moved early in March to make dumps and to prepare 
approaches and hiding places. The movement of tanks from 
St. Pol to the Arras railheads extended over more than a week, 
and experienced, almost daily, bloodcurdling hitches from defective 
rolling stock and inexperience in unloading. 

The Moreuil battle took place fifteen months later. It was 
mooted on a Wednesday afternoon. The Staff of the French Corps 
was interviewed two hours later, and preliminary arrangements were 
settled at once. The battalion of tanks detailed for the operation 
lay just south of Arras. It was warned that night. On Thursday 
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night it marched 16,000 yards and entrained in four trains. On 
Friday night it detrained twenty miles south of Amiens and moved 
to cover. On Saturday and Sunday nights it marched from cover 
tocover. The final approach march was made on Monday night and 
the attack was made on Tuesday morning at dawn. 

It is not proposed to attempt any account of the battles of the 
Hundred Days beginning on the 8th of August, except to make one 
note regarding that memorable day and to give a few figures which 
are of interest. 

The battle of the 8th of August was the occasion of the greatest 
concentration of tanks of which we have experience—4o per cent. 
greater than at Cambrai, and in circumstances altogether less favour- 
able as regards concealment and liaison. The time allowed was less 
than one-third and was easily adhered to. This was mainly the 
result of improvement in appliances. 

Including the 8th of August we have record of 1995 tank actions 
till the Armistice, some to one objective, some to two and some even 
to four. These took place on thirty-nine days out of the ninety-six. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the personnel of the Tank Corps, then 
roughly equal in personnel to a weak division, was very actively 
employed : 887 tanks became casualties varying in degree from small 
mechanical breakages to complete destruction by shell-fire; more 
than go per cent. of these were recovered and 517 actually were 
re-issued before the end. The personnel losses were just over 
3400 against a total exposed to casualty of say 12 X 1995, #.e. 24,000 
to an average of two objectives. A low proportion, if it is remembered 
that tanks fought at the head of the assault and that the defence 
became more and more directed against them. The losses compare 
indeed very favourably with those of assaulting infantry divisions 
in the earlier periods of the war, which often suffered as greatly in 
the course of a few hours. 

The two types of tank we have mentioned were the last to appear 
on the battlefield.* For 1919 they were destined to be superseded 
by a greatly improved design—the Medium C tank. This model 
was already in bulk production at the time of the Armistice and is 
the last of the standardized tanks. It represents an advance on the 
Mark V. tank at least equal to that of the Mark V. upon the Mark I.— 
even if one takes improved anti-tank measures into account. With 
the experimental types now under trial it is not proposed to deal. 
It is sufficient to say that further large and even radical advances in 
design are within reach of standardization. 


* See Appendix B at the end of this article. 
18 
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The writer has found on Staff rides and exercises that there is a 
good deal of confusion of thought amongst officers as to the capabili- 
ties and limitations of tanks—even among those who have had first- 
hand experience upon which they naturally base their opinions. 
Such experience very often was with long obsolete types, for actions 
with the later types were mainly undertaken with the two Dominion 
Corps—whose experience unfortunately is lost to us. On the other 
hand, calculations and projects are sometimes based on types which 
are still in the stage of experiment. ‘These difficulties are constantly 
arising. ‘The sound line to take, it is suggested, is to adhere generally 
to the latest standardized types and to consider these on their merits, 
and at the same time to point out to officers that designs will change 
rapidly in the future, and that what may quite possibly be the sound 
tactical or administrative handling with the present standardized type 
may have to be considerably modified when next they are asked to 
deal with similar questions. 

As regards the future, it may be of interest to point out what, in 
the writer’s view, is likely to be the probable line of development. 

It seems that this will be in three main directions :— 

(a) The Infantry tank—the weapon of the war—a part of infantry. 
A machine of moderate speed, say, 10 m.p.h. maximum—probably 
armoured against the heavy machine gun. ‘The general tendency of 
this tank will be towards simplicity and early standardization. 

(6) The Administrative tank—a cross-country vehicle—probably 
in two sizes, one ton and three tons—for the conveyance of stores, 
supplies, ammunition, packs, machine guns, Stokes’ mortars, even 
into the fighting line. 

(c) The Independent tank—a vehicle of great circuit of action, 
200 to 300 miles—which will in the course of years absorb some of the 
functions of cavalry as we understood them before the war. This 
type will for many years be continually changing—new devices of 
control, propulsion and communication will be added to it. As in 
the case of the submarine and the aeroplane it will tend not towards 
simplicity, but towards complication of devices and apparatus. It 
will require a higher specialized personnel.* 


IT. 


The early days of the tank were wrapped in mystery. ‘The secret 
was remarkably well kept, and in many respects this secrecy proved of 
® Throughout this paper the word “‘ tank ”’ means the infantry tank unless it is 
specifically stated otherwise. This is really the only type of tank of which we have 
experience. Types suitable for independent work will remain for at least a year 
in the experimental stage of design. 
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the greatest value, for it gave us a clear eight months’ start with the 
new weapon before the Germans had even an approximate idea of 
its nature. At the same time, it proved a disadvantage for our own 
troops and commanders because they were given some very wrong 
ideas when once the pens of the Press were unchained. Journalists 
revelled in the tank, when it first appeared, and although, with great 
loyalty and public spirit, they refrained from extravagance after the 
first uncontrolled orgy, much damage was done. The days are 
happily past when the regimental soldier regarded the tank either as 
a joke or a miracle, but it would be idle to suggest that the uses and 
limitations of the arm are well understood. A few words in the 
popular Press make more impression than many official issues of 
** Notes on Tanks ” or “ The Training of the Division.” 

The first misconception regarding tanks relates to cost. The 
reason is obvious. Every soldier has seen battlefields cumbered 
with wounded or dead tanks, some of them permanent, but most of 
them temporary memorials to the waste of material in war. Few 
assess the actual loss in f£ s. d. and compare it with losses otherwise 
caused, because the evidence of other waste is not so obvious. Dead 
men are buried, their equipment is salved, the shell bursts or buries 
itself, dead horses disintegrate ; but it takes twenty German prisoners 
a whole week to demolish and remove a dead tank—and this can only 
be done behind the battle zone. 

A comparison in actual cost is interesting, as it adjusts ideas on 
the subject. It is not pretended that the figures below are precise, 
because precise figures of items of munitions are not to be obtained. 
They are, however, sufficiently near the mark to afford a true 
indication. 

The war cost of a tank, excluding transportation charges, was 
£5000. Similarly the average cost of a shell has been put as £5, 
but let us call it £3, to be on the safe side. Over a period of two 
years it was found that a tank could be employed four times in action 
before either it became obsolete in pattern, or was finally destroyed. 
A shell can only be fired once. The cost value of the shell against 
the tank is, therefore, £3 against £1250—one tank, say, to 500 
shells. 

The shell expenditure for the week ending the 2nd of July, 1916 
(first battle of the Somme), was 2} millions ; that for the preliminary ~ 
bombardment and first day of the battle of Arras was 2 millions ; 
similarly, for the third battle of Ypres, 3 millions. The cost is equal 
to that caused by the total destruction of 1000+-1000+1500 tanks, 
or to normal casualties among 4000-+-4000-+ 6000 tanks. 
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No one, it is hoped, will regard this calculation as an attempt to 
prove that tanks are a substitute for guns. That is absurd, for the 
functions of the two arms are essentially different—one is a long- 
range weapon, the other an “in” fighter. The figures are put 
forward to adjust ideas, and this might equally well be done by 
costing forage, sandbags, equipment, or any other commodity the 
consumption of which is intensified in war. 

A certain illusion still exists regarding the moral effect of tanks. 
The moral effect certainly was great—greater even than one supposed, 
if one accepts the evidence of Princess Blucher’s most interesting 
book.* But the cause of the moral effect has been curiously mis- 
understood. Granted that the first effect of the tank was produced 
because it looked ugly and advanced slowly and relentlessly : such 
an effect must surely have passed away unless it had something more 
powerful behind it. That something was undoubtedly its great 
offensive power, its ability to kill either by fire-power, or by its 
substitute for the old arme blanche, crushing. The latter effect is 
easily grasped. Few, however, realize the immense fire-power given 
by the armament of a tank in action and the remarkable accuracy 
that can be developed with the 6-pounder cannon. As to the 
machine-gun armament, any one who has run or grovelled for his 
life knows well the effect of concentrated small-arm fire at short 
range. Tanks have armament varying with their types, but the 
average fire-power simultaneously in action is one cannon and two 
machine guns per tank. This fire-power is produced at a risk to 
casualty of an average of seven men. 

The point has been dwelt on because in certain quarters there is 
still a tendency to overrate the value of ‘“‘ making faces and looking 
ugly,” and to depreciate the chief asset of the tank arm, that of 
producing killing effect on the battlefield with a minimum exposure 
to casualty. 

A more deeply grounded misconception, and one that is likely 
to have considerable effect upon progress in an important direction, 
is in regard to Tank Corps personnel. The idea is prevalent that it 
is essential that Tank Corps personnel should be highly technical 
experts by origin, and that they were so during the war. Nothing 
is further from a truth rubbed into the war-time Tank Corps by dire 
necessity. The story is illuminating and may be briefly told. The 
original six companies of the Heavy Section of the Machine-gun Corps, 
as it was then called, were raised early in 1916, when personnel of the 
mechanic class was still obtainable. ‘The personnel was mainly 

* See ‘‘An English Wife in Berlin,” by Evelyn, Princess Bliicher. 
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recruited from the motor-cycle and cognate industries—obviously 
the most suitable for the work in prospect. These men, too, were 
of a high standard of intelligence and adaptability. 

At the end of 1916, when it was resolved to expand these six 
companies into nine battalions with auxiliary services, much had 
happened. The Royal Flying Corps and the Mechanical Transport 
of the Royal Army Service Corps had both continued a steady 
expansion ; munition work had intensified; the Transportation 
Service was on the point of coming into being. ‘The fighting services 
had been combed and recombed for engineers and mechanics. The 
Tank Corps was the newest and smallest of all these organizations 
and, as was natural, only got what was left, and that was very little. 
Some thirty or forty officers with civil engineering experience were 
transferred from the R.A.S.C.; from the other technical corps 
nothing could be spared. Of the remaining 80 per cent. of the 
personnel, about half joined with the knowledge and experience of 
the average motorist, the remainder were just plain men. 

At the end of 1917 a further expansion began of the three existing 
tank brigades to six, and by this time it had become obvious that 
the sources of supply of so-called technical personnel were completely 
dry. The situation forced upon us what was then regarded as a very 
hardy experiment. 

The tank battalion at that time was divided into three fighting 
companies and one workshop company. By the reorganization of 
1917, the workshop companies were removed 7 toto from battalions, 
which were left with one engineer officer apiece and one mechanist 
staff-sergeant per company. ‘The broad lines of the system of repair 
and maintenance were these :— 

(2) No repairs to be done in battalions. Battalion personnel 
was trained to make replacements of any worn or damaged part. 
The very small technical staff was to supervise only. 

(6) Worn or damaged parts extracted by crews were sent for 
repair to a central workshop, where artizans were pooled and worked 
under cover and in favourable conditions. 

(c) Advanced mobile stores of spare parts were formed from 
which battalions could replenish rapidly. 

(2d) Damaged tanks, requiring structural repairs or special treat- 
ment which were beyond the power or opportunity of battalions, 
were dealt with by special salvage units working as far forward as 
battle conditions allowed. 

The experiment was viewed with great misgiving by many, and 
a large variety of excellent arguments was advanced to show why 
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it should fail. Nevertheless, it not only succeeded, but, while 
making a very large saving * in artificer personnel, without which 
successive expansions would have been impossible, it actually 
advanced the efficiency of units. 

The system, with slight modifications, obtains to-day. It 
depends primarily on two conditions. First, a realization by officers 
that there is no mystery about any machine, that once standardiza- 
tion is reached, “‘ experts” become superfluous. Secondly, there 
must be spares, many spares, and still more spares, and they must be 
at the right place. 

To both of these questions reference will be made again. But 
here let it be said that, given these two conditions and competent 
instructors, it was possible, during the war, to train and fight 
battalions hastily raised and consisting of practically the same 
material as infantry or artillery—officered by lawyers, merchants, 
stockbrokers and architects, and manned by farmers, butchers, 
bakers and clerks. 

It is true that one would prefer infinitely to have only men whose 
civil vocations fitted them more directly for this particular arm, but 
the point is that it is possible to do without them, and it is probable 
that, except for a great national emergency, we shall have to do 
without them in the future, for the simple reason that these classes 
are no longer attracted in peace to military life. The Army must 
train its own personnel, for it will not get them ready-made. The 
problem of training men to a degree of efficiency to cope with a 
standardized vehicle is not a difficult one. The production of a 
good grade of artificer is, however, a longer process and one requiring 
a considerable degree of selection and rejection. 

There have been those who have done much harm by declaring 
that this, that or the other organization or influence won the war. 
The writer has heard this inaccuracy applied to the Blockade, the 
Northcliffe Press, individuals in the War Cabinet, shell production, 
the Royal Flying Corps, infantry and tanks. Whatever the claims 
to special knowledge the protagonists of the other war winners have, 
let it be said that the partisans of the Tank Corps are almost invariably 
laymen, and that they carry no credence with the Tank Corps itself, 
nor ever have. 

The tank owed its origin to the necessity of supporting infantry 
in the close fighting against wire and machine guns. For success it 


* In October, 1918, the establishment of the Tank Corps in the field was: 
fighting personnel, 1723 officers, 11,750 O.R.; non-combatant (stores and work- 


shops), 65 officers, 1869 O.R. Strengths were at about two-thirds of these 
numbers. 
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depended on co-operation with infantry more intimate than between 
any two other arms on the battlefield, and on complete mutual 
understanding. Like infantry, the tank depended on artillery and 
aircraft for protection from view and from hostile artillery. The 
heavy tank was indeed infantry, is infantry,* and will remain infantry 
as long as concerns the writer or any probable reader of this article. 
If during the war any member of the Tank Corps was sufficiently 
misguided as to imagine that he could win battles on his own, he was 
speedily convinced of his error by his own casualty list after an 
engagement—and there were many such engagements—in which 
co-operation had not been ensured by formation commanders or 
in which there was dislocation of arrangements.f 

This leads naturally to a common misapprehension regarding the 
relations of infantry and tanks in the actual combat. The error has 
probably arisen from the publication of some formal diagrams 
depicting a method of attack used on one occasion in a set of circum- 
stances little likely to be reproduced. 

The diagrams are, as was said, purely formal, thus— 


1 on 
dl = be 


hes i 
| 


representing tanks followed by infantry allotted to them for specified 
tasks upon this particular occasion. 

The diagrams have often been literally read and applied to 
circumstances in which they could have no meaning either formal or 
actual. They have been taken to mean that tanks can be used as a 


* This refers only to the heavy tank, or, as the writer prefers to call it, the 
infantry tank. Design during the war really produced nothing but the infantry 
tank—the Whippet or Medium “ A ” tank excepted. Since the Armistice, design 
has progressed considerably towards the eal atin of a much faster and more 
enduring type. 

+ See Appendix A at the end of this article. This document was made necessary 

y losses incurred as the result of attempts by subordinate commanders to push 
advantage or overcome delays by coups de main with tanks, sometimes unsupported, 
but oftener weakly supported by unfamiliar and generally tired troops. The result 
was almost invariably failure, as anti-tank measures were in fullest operation at this 
time. A month later, however, these measures had practically died away. 
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barrage or screen behind which infantry may walk unmolested to 
their objectives in stolid “ worms.” Nothing is farther from the 
truth. ‘Tanks are a very powerful auxiliary to infantry in the assault, 
but they cannot sweep away defence until it is located. ‘They are 
most liable to overrun isolated and concealed machine guns. Further, 
they are liable like every other arm to casualty. 

The conduct of tanks and infantry in the combat is the same as 
that between the different weapons employed by infantry. It is a 
question of supplementing each others’ deficiencies and taking 
advantage of each others’ successes. Infantry must be prepared to 
fight the whole way. Co-operation is, in the writer’s opinion, too 
portentous and plump a word for mutual support of this kind. 
It is applicable rather to the relations between distinct units and 
formations. A better word is combination—combination as we 
apply it to games. The analogy between the combination of infantry 
and tank in the battle, and that between the members of a well- 
balanced Rugby football side is very nearly complete. Anyhow the 
football combination is a very easily understood practical model to 
train to, and is offered as a suggestion. 


In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made not only to 
dispel certain illusions, such as must arise with any new movement, 
whether military or otherwise, but to indicate also how great progress 
was achieved in actual battle efficacy in the very short space (twenty- 
two months) in which the new arm was in the field. 

The war only saw three models of tank, and we have had proof 
only of the value of the earliest and crudest developments of one 
species—the infantry tank. The other species, the administrative 
and the independent tanks, are still on the threshold of their develop- 
ment. The effect and scope of the former are easily realized and 
assessed. ‘The problem of the high-powered, long-range and speedy 
independent tank is one of the highest interest and importance. Its 
effect upon certain phases of warfare is possibly radical. Its 
realization is certain. 


| APPENDIX A 
O.A. 109. 

1. The study of captured documents shows that the enemy has con- 
siderably modified his artillery dispositions in order to meet our attacks 
delivered with tanks. 

This fact, combined with the unfamiliarity of many Divisional dnd 
Brigade Commanders with the functions and limitations of tanks, has led 
to losses in this arm which are not compensated for by the results attained. 
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2. Where the enemy is disposed in depth both as regards his artillery 
and infantry in advance of his main battle position, the employment of 
tanks is, as a general rule, both unnecessary and uneconomical. 

Should it, however, be found necessary to employ tanks to overcome 
particularly stubborn resistance, they should be withdrawn into reserve 
and under cover at the earliest possible moment after the hostile resistance 
has been broken down. 

Further, it should be borne in mind that the use of tanks on narrow 
fronts draws concentrated fire, and that their approach march by day in the 
open gives away both the point and hour of attack. 

3. The proper use of the tank is not the reduction of the outpost line 
of defence, but the breaking of the organized main line of resistance—by 
surprise. A success of this kind can be usefully exploited by pushing 
tanks through with supporting infantry. All available tanks should be 
reserved with this object in view. 

4. The following general points in connection with the employment 
of tanks should be impressed on all concerned :— 

(a) Tanks should not be used when they have to make approach 

marches by daylight. 

(65) Tanks should not be used without properly organized artillery 
co-operation, namely, barrage fire thickened by smoke shell in 
accordance with the nature of ammunition used and the state of 
the ground. 

(c) In allotting tanks to formations: for particular tasks, the time 
necessary for approach marches and the establishment for proper 
liaison between infantry and tank corps officers must be taken 
into account. 

(d) Tanks should not be used for covering the consolidation of 
infantry, but should be withdrawn under cover directly the 
objectives are taken. 

5. Commanders to whom tank units are allotted should consult the 
Tank Corps officers as to the practicability of employing tanks for any 
lea! operation ; these officers have now a wide experience of offensive 
battles 

6. The units and formations of the Tank Corps have been so organized 
in order to facilitate their handling both tactically and administratively. 
This organization has been frequently departed from in order to meet local 
conditions. Although at times this may be unavoidable, it should be 
borne in mind that such a departure from the normal organization must 
result in a loss of fighting efficiency. 


(Signed) 


Chief of the General Staff. 
Adv. G.H.Q. 
1st September, 1918. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE MILITARY FORCES IN CANADA 


By BreveT LiEvuT.-COLONEL R. O. ALEXANDER, D.S.O., 
The Royal Canadian Regiment. 


Tue history of the British Army is a priceless heritage of which the 
whole Empire is justly proud. The events of the last six years have 
shown that the Overseas Dominion Forces form a very important 
part of the Empire’s Armies, which emerged out of the late war with a 
deep appreciation of each other’s worth and a better understanding 
of each other’s peculiarities. Since the war the author has been 
impressed by the keen desire, evinced by many officers, for a 
better knowledge of the history, traditions and organization of the 
Canadian Forces, and it is hoped that these few notes may gratify, 
in some small measure, such a desire. 

Canada from its earliest days was fighting and when it became 
British it started life as a military colony. Consequently a history of 
its Forces is, in many respects, a history of the Dominion, and it 1s 
obviously impossible in a short article to do more than outline very 
briefly the story of their development and their part in our military 
history. 

It is proposed to divide the subject into three periods :— 

(1) Up to the outbreak of the European War in 1914. 

(2) 1914 and the European War. 

(3) The reorganization of the Canadian Military Forces after 

the war. 


(1) Up TO THE OUTBREAK OF THE EUROPEAN WAR IN 1914. 


In 1506 Denis of Honfleur first explored the Gulf of the St. 
Lawrence, and twenty-nine years later Jacques Cartier sailed up the 
river. In 1603 De Monts established the first settlement in Acadia 
(now Nova Scotia), but the real birth of Canada dates from 1608, 
when Samuel de Champlain built a small fort at Quebec and estab- 
lished the Colony of New France. In 1621 Sir William Alexander, 
afterwards Earl of Stirling, was given a grant of land in Acadia by 
James I., and the country was called Nova Scotia. In 1627 the first 
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order imposing military service in Port Royal (Acadia) was issued. 
In it, all male inhabitants were ordered to assist the regular garrison 
when required. ‘Two years later the brothers Kirke, Huguenots in 
the British Service, captured Quebec, and for three years the flag 
of England flew over the fort. At the peace which ensued in 1632 
Charles I. restored Canada to France for £50,000. 

In the meantime the settlements at Quebec, Three Rivers and 
Montreal were continually engaged in Indian wars, and the story 
of these early days is full of acts of cruelty, hardships and gallant 
defences. In 1649, in order to put down an attack by the Iroquois, 
the first call was made on the inhabitants for militia service. After 
this the defences were strengthened and the inhabitants were 
organized into squads of Militia with officers, and corporals in 
command of each squad. A distinctive uniform was adopted, 
consisting of a long blue coat with caps and sashes of the following 
colours: Quebec, red; Three Rivers, white ; and Montreal, blue. 

The first French regular troops were sent out a few years later. 
They consisted of the famous Regiment Carignan-Salieres which 
was disbanded in Canada in 1669. The Colony was then divided 
up into “ Seigneuries,” which were granted to the officers of the 
regiment. Owing to the size of the Regular Army in Canada, the 
French Minister of War refused to be responsible for the troops 
composing it. As a result they were placed under the Minister 
of Marine and henceforth known as ‘‘ Les troupes de la Marine.” 
In 1674 Frontenac organized the French-Canadian Militia into 
parish companies under their Seigneurs. This organization was 
still in force when the country became British. 

Three years later the first troops of the British Standing Army 
visited the continent of America. They consisted of a mixed 
battalion of the First and Coldstream Guards, which crossed the 
Atlantic to suppress the Virginian Rebellion of 1677.* 

In 1690 Sir William Phipps, with an expedition from Massa- 
chusetts, successfully captured Port Royal and attempted to take 
Quebec. The French-Canadian Militia, under the Governor, 
Frontenac, fought very gallantly, and the expedition failed. It 1s 
interesting to note that Phipps landed on the Beauport Flats close 
to where Wolfe also landed and failed in his first attempt to take 
Quebec. The war between New England and New France con- 
tinued in a desultory way until the Treaty of Ryswick in 1697. 
In 1710 f General Nicholson, with British marines and four New 


* Cf. “‘ History of the British Army,” by Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
+ During the War of the Spanish Succession. 
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England regiments, captured Port Royal and its name was changed 
to Annapolis Royal. In the following year Admiral Sir Hoveden 
Walker sailed up the St. Lawrence with a Fleet of 88 sail and 6500 
troops, including seven regiments of Marlborough’s Army, in an 
attempt to take Quebec. A storm scattered the Fleet and the 
expedition was abandoned. The Treaty of Utrecht two years later 
gave Acadia, Newfoundland and Hudson Bay to Britain, but France 
retained Canada. This enabled the French to build the fortress of 
Louisburg, on the island of Cape Breton, at a reputed cost of 
30,000,000 livres. In 1745 one of the curiosities of military history 
occurred when a New Englander named Popperell, uneducated and 
with no military experience, in command of an amateur force devoid 
of engineers and with very few artillerymen, captured the fortress. 
But it is only fair to the French to add that a small British Fleet, 
under Commodore Warren, assisted him. In 1747 Louisburg was 
exchanged for Madras, under the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Four thousand British veterans landed at Chebucto Bay and 
established Halifax in 1749. Each man was given fifty acres, plus 
ten acres for each child, a free passage and immunity from taxation 
for ten years. These immigrants formed three companies of 
rangers amongst themselves, while two British battalions were 
sent out to garrison Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 

In 1755 four British expeditions were sent against Canada. Of 
these, the one against the French portion of Acadia was successful, 
the one against Fort Niagara was abandoned, the one in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fort Duquesne resulted in a crushing British defeat 
and the death of General Braddock, and the one against Crown Point 
ended in the defeat of the French Canadians under Diskau. In 
the following year the Royal American Regiment (later the 60th, and 
now the King’s Royal Rifle Corps) was raised in Pennsylvania. 
This regiment was destined to play a great part in the military history 
of the Dominion. Its motto, “‘ Celer et Audax,’’ was won at Wolfe’s 
attempt on the Beauport Flats (Quebec) in 1759, and for many years 
battalions of the 6oth were included in the garrison in Canada. 

In 1757 an incident which greatly added to the animosity against 
the French occurred at Fort William Henry. Lieut.-Colonel Monro, 
who was in command of the fort, was forced to capitulate to 
Montcalm, the latter’s Indian allies massacring the prisoners. 

The first important British victory, which was destined to alter 
the history of Canada, took place in the following year. General 
Amherst captured the fortress of Louisburg on the 26th of July. 
The landing party was under the command of Brig.-General James 
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Wolfe. In the same year Montcalm inflicted a severe defeat on 
Abercromby at Ticonderoga, and Lord Howe, the ablest British 
officer with Abercromby, was killed. Bradstreet, however, success- 
fully captured Fort Frontenac, with the result that the French 
Canadians lost command of Lake Ontario, their communications 
running north and south were severed, and several wavering Indian 
tribes allied themselves with the British. Later, Fort Duquesne 
was captured by Forbes and renamed Pittsburg in honour of the 
Prime Minister. 

The Forces in Canada in January, 1759, consisted of 6000 French 
Regulars and Colony troops, and 15,000 French Canadian Militia. 
On the 25th of July Brig.-General Prideaux and Sir W. Johnson 
took Fort Niagara, and throughout the summer pressure was brought 
to bear against New France along the New England frontier. The 
story of Wolfe’s victory on the Plains of Abraham and the subse- 
quent fall of Quebec are too well known to need any repetition. 
Garrison duty in Quebec during the winter proved very severe. 
The British troops were not clothed to withstand a Canadian winter, 
with the result that frost-bite and scurvy were rampant. 

The following year Levis, with his base at Montreal, made an 
unsuccessful attempt to retake Quebec. This was followed by three 
converging British columns advancing against Montreal: Amherst 
via Oswego and down the River St. Lawrence, Haldimand via the 
River Richelieu, and Murray from Quebec along the shores of the 
St. Lawrence. On the 8th of September Vaudreuil, the French 
Governor, surrendered to Great Britain all of New France from the 
Mississippi to Cape Breton. ‘This was confirmed by the Treaty of 
Paris in 1763. The first British Government in Canada was a 
military one. Amherst divided the country into three districts, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Quebec and Three Rivers. Each district 
was provided with a Governor and British Army officers were 
appointed Judges. Regular and Militia officers composed the Courts 
of Law. The Seigneurs, or Captains of Militia, were directly 
responsible for each of their respective Seigneuries, and they were 
granted practically the same powers as they had held under the 
French régime. 

Pontiac, Chief of the Ottawas, who had been an ally of the French, 
rose against British rule, and in 1764 a successful expedition was sent 
against him. About 300 French Canadian volunteers took part, this 
being the first time the French Canadian Militia was employed under 
the British flag. Ten years later the Quebec Act was passed which, 
among other provisions, abolished the Roman Catholic disability, 
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thereby allowing French Canadians to hold the King’s Commission 
in the Army. Except among the Clergy and Seigneurs the passing 
of this Act created widespread dissatisfaction among the inhabitants. 
It greatly displeased the English-speaking colonists, and was viewed 
with suspicion by the mass of French Canadians. 

When, in the following year, the American Revolution broke 
out, the British regular troops, in Canada, consisted only 
of the 7th and 26th Foot. Among the Seigneurs and farmers 
were several officers and men of Wolfe’s Highlanders who had 
remained in Canada. One of the former, Allan McLean, was 
authorized to raise a regiment to be known as the Royal Highland 
Emigrants. This regiment played such a prominent part in keeping 
Canada within the British Empire that it is worthy of more than 
passing notice. It may be of general interest to quote part of General 
Gage’s letter to Lieut.-Colonel McLean (12th June, 1775).* 

‘You are impowered with the Officers under your Command, 
by Beat of Drum or otherwise, to enlist for His Majesty’s Service 
in any of His Provinces of North America, such Highlanders, or 
such other Loyal Subjects as you may be able to procure to be 
formed into a Corps of two Battalions, to be paid as His Majesty’s 
other Regiments of Foot, and to receive Fifty Shillings Bounty ; 
they are to consist of Ten Companies each, which Companies are to 
be composed of One Field Officer or Captain, two subalterns, three 
sergeants, three corporals, two drums and Fifty private men. . . . The 
whole Corps to be cloathed, Armed and Accoutred in like manner 
with His Majesty’s Royal Highland Regiment and to be called the 
Royal Highland Emigrants.” 

This regiment later became the 84th Foot, but was disbanded in 
1784. 

The year 1775 brought dark days to Canada. By the end of 
November the whole Colony, with the exception of the much sought 
after City of Quebec, was in the hands of the American rebels. The 
forts on the Richelieu—“‘ The gateway of Canada ”—besides 
Montreal and Three Rivers, had all passed under their control. 
The defence of Quebec became the defence of Canada. By the 
14th of November Arnold and his Americans were outside its 
walls. The conditions within were sufficiently disheartening. The 
forces actually available for its defence numbered 1178, and were 
made up of Royal Artillery, Royal Highland Emigrants, Marines, 
Seamen and Militia, and ‘‘ with the greatest economy the provisions 


* See Public Archives of Canada. Haldimand Papers, Series B, vol. 
215, pp. I, 2. 
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in store might be made to last until the middle of May.”* Ata 
council of war, held on the 16th of November, it was agreed that, 
“it is for the Benefit and Honour of His Majesty’s Service at all 
events to defend the Town to the last extremity.””* Three days 
later Sir Guy Carleton (later Lord Dorchester), who had escaped out 
of Montreal and slipped past the American batteries, arrived with 
a small detachment and two armed vessels. He was a host in 
himself, and it is not too much to say that by his great personality 
and ability he saved Canada. All assaults against the town were 
repulsed, and finally, on the 31st of December, Arnold was 
wounded and Montgomery killed. From this time onward fortune 
favoured the defenders. With the breaking up of the ice on the 
river in the following spring, reinforcements arrived from England 
and Halifax, and by the middle of July the Americans had all been 
driven out of Canada. In June, Sir John Johnson had joined Carleton 
with about 200 volunteers from the Mohawk Valley. Most of them 
were his tenants, a great many being Scottish Highlanders. He was 
given authority to raise a battalion of the same strength as other 
battalions serving in America, to be called the King’s Royal Regiment 
of New York. During the following winter the garrison of Canada 
consisted of R.A., the King’s Royal Regiment of New York, the 
Royal Highland Emigrants, the gth, 2oth, 21st, 29th, 31st, 
34th, 47th, 53rd and 62nd Regiments and the French Canadian 
Militia. 

In 1777 an ordinance was passed laying down that all males, 
with certain exceptions, between the ages of sixteen and sixty were 
liable for service in the Militia. With modifications as regards age 
the same ordinance exists in Canada to-day. In October, Burgoyne, 
with an expedition including Canadian volunteers, was defeated at 
Saratoga. The result of the Treaty of Paris in 1783 was to give to 
the Americans a large tract of land which under the Quebec Act 
had been included in Canada and Nova Scotia, but it gave to Canada 
about 100,000 of the flower of the loyalists in the Americas. These 
people, who have been named the United Empire Loyalists, gave up 
everything and crossed the border in order to remain under the 
British flag. Their action entailed large material sacrifices, and 
even Burke and Fox, who by their meddling and unpatriotic actions 
had contributed so largely to their ruin, joined in voting money for 
their relief.| Four years later Lord Dorchester (Carleton) passed 


: oe See ‘‘ History of the Military and Naval Forces of Canada,”’ vol. 11., General 
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t Cf. ‘* History of the British Army,” by Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
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“an Act to regulate the Militia,” and two battalions of the Royal 
Americans (60th) were raised in Canada. These were disbanded at 
a later date. 

In 1791 a corps under the command of Colonel Simcoe was 
raised for service in Canada. Its uniform was green with blue 
facings to commemorate the Queen’s Rangers, who had:taken such a 
prominent part in the War of the American Revolution. At the 
same time the country was divided into Upper and Lower Canada. 
The former contained mostly United Empire Loyalists, and the latter 
French Canadians. In the following year the King authorized the 
raising of a regular regiment in each Province. The first, the Royal 
Nova Scotia Regiment, was raised in 1793, and was followed by the 
Royal New Brunswick Regiment and the Royal Newfoundland 
Regiment. It is interesting to note that a Royal Newfoundland 
Regiment again made its appearance in the war of 1914-18. At the 
same time the Upper Canada Militia Act provided for a Militia on 
the same system as existed in England. The Lower Canada Militia 
remained under their Seigneurs or Captains of Militia. In addition, 
all the inhabitants in the latter Province were liable for “‘ Corvée ” 
—labour on roads, etc. 

In 1796 a regular Canadian regiment was raised, and called the 
Royal Canadian Volunteer Regiment. The 1st Batt. (Quebec) 
was composed of French Canadians, and the 2nd Batt. (Montreal) 
English Canadians. This regiment was disbanded in 1802. The 
Duke of Kent, in writing to Major de Salaberry, three years later, 
stated that it was the intention to place all these Canadian regiments 
on the Establishment “ as the Fencibles are in England,” and “‘ I 
believe it is the intention of forming a brigade of Canadians after 
the manner of the 60th.” This never took place, and the provincial 
regiments were disbanded in 1802, the Royal New Brunswick 
Regiment becoming the ro4th Regiment. 

It is not proposed to discuss the war of 1812 except in so far as 
it affected the history of Canadian units. A French Canadian Light 
Infantry Regiment was raised, named the Canadian Voltigueurs, 
and put under the command of De Salaberry. The Canadian 
Fencible Infantry Regiment was brought on to the regular estab- 
lishment. Its officers were lent from the Regular Army, but its 
rank and file were mostly French Canadians. H.M.’s Canadian 
Light Dragoons and Troop Provincial Royal Canadian Artillery 
Drivers were raised in Montreal. They were disbanded in 1815. 
In addition, four battalions of Militia were embodied in Lower 
Canada, and in the Upper Province Sir Isaac Brock organized 
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volunteer Militia regiments from picked or “ service ” companies 
of the existing units. During the first two years of the war Britain, 
owing to her commitments in Europe, was unable to give Canada 
much material assistance for its prosecution, and the successful 
defence of her borders devolved upon the few regular troops who 
were in the country, assisted by the Canadian Militia. The trust 
was not misplaced and the Union Jack not only remained flying 
over Canadian soil, but replaced the Stars and Stripes over Fort 
Niagara and considerable portions of Maine and Michigan. 

In 1814 a General Order laid down that the uniform of the 
Canadian Militia would be scarlet with blue facings. Eight years 
later the present Governor-General’s Body Guard was formed in 
Toronto under the name of the Queen’s Light Dragoons. This is 
now the oldest regiment in the Canadian Forces. After the war of 
1812-14, a period of military stagnation set in, and the Militia 
became a political football. ‘The only training which was carried 
out was at the expense of the officers. 

When the rebellion broke out in 1837, the Militia was in a de- 
plorable condition of inefficiency and unpreparedness. The 
15th, 24th, 32nd and 66th Regiments formed the regular garrison, 
and among other units, which were recruited at once, were the 
Montreal Volunteer Dragoons, Royal Montreal Rifles and Glengarry 
Volunteers. In spite of the lethargic condition into which the 
Government had allowed the forces to drift, their spirit was excellent, 
and Sir James Alexander wrote, “‘ when afterwards embodied and 
drilled by regular officers in 1838, there was not a finer Militia in 
the world.” The rebellion was put down and the leaders, MacKenzie 
and Papineau, fled to the U.S.A. Two years later the Royal 
Canadian Rifle Regiment was formed. It was a corps raised by 
England, in Canada, for garrison duty. Recruits were required to 
have served for not less than seven years in a line regiment. It was 
disbanded in 1871. When the Act of Union, uniting Upper and 
Lower Canada, was passed in 1840 the Militia of both provinces 
showed a total of 235,000. Five years later an Act made provision 
for a regularly organized Active Militia for both provinces. It 
was divided into two classes as regards age; men between 18 and 
40, and men between 40 and 60. The training was almost negligible. 
But the Crimean War revived the military spirit, and, in order to 
relieve Great Britain, Canada assumed the responsibility for most 
of her military works and lands. ‘The country was once more divided 
into military districts, and sub-divided into regimental districts. 

The Militia was divided into “‘ Active ” and “ Sedentary.” The 
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former consisted of 5000 all ranks, training from 10 to 20 days 
annually according to the branch of the Service, and the latter 
included all the remaining males between the ages of 18 and 60. 
As a result of the Indian Mutiny the rooth Foot or Prince of 
Wales’s Royal Canadian Regiment, consisting of twelve companies 
of 100 men each, was raised. ‘This regiment is now the 1st Batt. 
the Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regiment (Royal Canadians). During 
the next two years the Militia was organized into battalions, and 
among them the two oldest Canadian infantry regiments at present 
existing. The 1st Batt. Volunteer Militia of Canada, now the 
Canadian Grenadier Guards, and the 2nd Batt. Volunteer Militia 
Rifles of Canada, now the Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada. Up to 
this time the Forces in the Maritime Provinces were very imperfectly 
organized. The volunteer movement, however, was popular and 
led to the formation of some efficient units. ‘The Halifax Volunteer 
Battalion (now the Halifax Rifles) was organized, while thirty-two 
volunteer companies existed in Nova Scotia. It is noticeable that 
the development of the local Forces followed the feeling existing 
in England as regards the volunteer and militia movements. The 
Militia Act of 1863 created a Militia and Defence Department, 
presided over by a Cabinet Minister. In the following year militia 
staffs, drill associations, cadet corps and military schools were 
established. ‘Those who qualified at the latter were collected at a 
camp at La Prairie, near Montreal, for further training. The 
Commandant of this camp was Colonel Wolseley, later Field- 
Marshal Lord Wolseley. At the same time the Volunteer Force 
was made distinct from the Militia. In 1866 the Militia was 
brigaded with regular units. In the infantry seven brigades, each 
made up of one regular battalion and three militia, were formed. Inthe 
same year the Fenian Raids occurred. ‘These misguided attempts to 
establish an Irish American Republic in Canada, which were made 
from across the American border, received the fate they deserved. 
A year after Confederation, the first Dominion Militia Act was 
brought in. It provided for nine districts, sub-divided into brigade 
and regimental districts, and 40,000 Active Militia. In 1870 the 
Red River Expedition, under General Garnet Wolseley, successfully 
put down the Riel rebellion. The infantry in Wolseley’s Force 
consisted of the 1st Batt. 60th Rifles and two Canadian volunteer 
Militia battalions. In the following year two batteries Royal 
Canadian Artillery, the first of the present Canadian Permanent 
Force, were formed, and at the same time Great Britain withdrew 
. all her regular troops, except those forming the garrison at Halifax. 
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The 1st Batt. of the 6oth Rifles left Quebec in November and the 
R.C.A. took over the citadel. 

The Royal North-West Mounted Police, now the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, was organized in 1873. The Royal Military 
College at Kingston was opened three years later. 

In 1883 two more units of the present Permanent Force were 
formed ; the Cavalry School Corps raised as hussars, and now the 
Royal Canadian Dragoons, and the Infantry School Corps, now the 
Royal Canadian Regiment. ‘Two years later a School of Mounted 
Infantry was established at Winnipeg ; this became the R.C.M.R., 
and is now Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians). 

The North-West Rebellion in 1885 saw the new Permanent 
Force on active service for the first time. ‘The punitive expedition 
against Louis Riel and the Indians, Big Bear and Poundmaker, 
consisted entirely of Canadian troops under General Middleton. 
When the South African War broke out in 1899 it was mainly due 
to Major-General Hutton’s reforms in the previous year that Canada 
was able to send and supply over 8000 troops. ‘The Royal Canadian 
Dragoons, 1st C.M.R., two batteries R.C.A., 2nd Batt. Royal 
Canadian Regiment, were all formed out of the then existing Per- 
manent Force. In addition, the 3rd Batt. Royal Canadian Regiment 
relieved the British battalion in garrison at Halifax, Lord Strathcona 
raised the Strathcona Horse, and Britain obtained recruits in Canada 
for the South African Constabulary, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th C.M.R. 

In 1904 the system of administration of the Forces was changed 
to what, with very few alterations, existed in 1914. Two years later 
the Dominion took over Halifax and Esquimalt from Great Britain, 
and the Permanent Force was authorized to be raised to 5000. On 
the recommendation of Major-General Sir Ivor Herbert, officers 
were sent to England to be attached to units for training, and the 
system of Permanent Force officers passing the same promotion 
examinations as those of the British Army was instituted. In 1910 
and 1913, respectively, General Sir John French and General Sir 
Ian Hamilton inspected the Dominion Forces, and an idea of their 
condition during that time can best be obtained from their reports.* 


(2) 1914 AND THE EUROPEAN War. 


Probably the simplest way of examining the Military Forces of 
Canada to-day is to note the changes which have been made since 
1914. With this end in view, it is proposed to enter rather more 


* See “ Report of Canadian Military Forces, 1910,’’ by Gen. Sir John French; 
“ Report of Military Institutions of Canada, 1913,” by Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton. 
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fully into their condition at that date than otherwise might appear 
necessary, for obviously most of the points to which reference is 
made apply equally well to-day. 

The Canadian Forces were organized for defence and contained 
no Expeditionary Force. ‘They were, and are still, governed by 
the Army Act, Militia Act, King’s Regulations, Orders for the 
Canadian Militia and other Regulations. ‘The Militia Act lays down 
that all British subjects in Canada, between the ages of 18 and 60, 
are liable for service in the Militia; and furthermore, that the 
Governor-General may call out, in the case of a levée en masse, all 
male inhabitants capable of bearing arms. There are, of course, 
certain exemptions. 

The control of the Forces was vested in the Department of 
Militia and Defence under a Cabinet Minister, who was assisted 
by a Council consisting of a Deputy Minister, C.G.S., A.G., Q.M.G., 
M.G.O. and Paymaster-General. ‘The Department was divided up 
into the G.S., A.G., Q.M.G., M.G.O., Finance, Inspector-General 
and Judge Advocate General branches. 

The country was divided into three military districts and six 
divisional areas, each of the latter containing three infantry brigades 
with additional troops. The area containing the Halifax Fortress 
was under the command of a General Officer and the remainder 
under Colonels. Commanders were provided with a G.S.O. 2 or 3, 
A.A.G. i/c administration, D.A.A.Q.M.G., C.R.E., A.D.S. and T., 
A.D.M.S., Ordnance Officers and Paymaster, from the Permanent 
Force. Intelligence and signalling officers were drawn from the 
Militia. 

Included in the Military Forces of the Dominion were :— 

(i) Permanently embodied Active Militia or the Permanent 
Force, corresponding to the Regular Army in England. 

(ii) Active Militia not permanently embodied. The city units 
corresponded in a large measure to the Volunteers, as 
they existed in England prior to the Territorial Force. 
The rural Cavalry corresponded to the Yeomanry, and 
the other rural units to the English Militia. 

(ui) O.T.C. and Cadet Corps. 

(i) The Permanent Force was actually only about 3000 all ranks, 
and consisted of one Brigade R.C.H.A., Royal Canadian Dragoons, 
Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians), five companies 
R.C.G.A., three fortress companies R.C.E., and the Royal Canadian 
Regiment with a battalion at Halifax and four companies scattered 
throughout the Dominion as training centres for the Active Militia. 
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In addition, there existed permanent A.S.C., Ordnance Corps, 
A.M.C., Pay Corps, etc. 

The channels of entry for the commissioned officers consisted 
of the R.M.C. Kingston or the Militia. In a few cases officers 
who had resigned from the British Army were granted commissions 
in the Permanent Force. Qualifications and promotion examina- 
tions were identical with those considered necessary for their brother 
officers of the British Army. In addition, they were admitted to the 
Staff College, School of Artillery, Ordnance College and School of 
Military Engineering. A short system of exchange with the British 
Army, Indian Army and other Dominion Forces also existed. 

Other ranks enlisted for a period of three years with the Colours, 
but there was no system of Reserve. Regimental training was carried 
out on the same lines as those prevailing in the British Regular Army. 

The duties of the Permanent Force were to garrison Halifax and 
Esquimalt, and to carry out the instruction of the Militia. The 
latter was done by means of courses and schools for officers and 
non-commissioned officers, and by instruction at training camps, 
in the drill halls and armouries. |The Permanent Force was also 
responsible for the training of the Canadian School of Musketry 
and Canadian School of Signalling. For this purpose a number 
of officers and non-commissioned officers were posted to a special 
Instructional Cadre and allotted to districts and divisional areas. 

(ii) The Active Militia comprised all arms, territorially raised, 
and consisted of 36 cavalry regiments, 39 field and 5 heavy 
artillery batteries, 14 garrison artillery companies, 11 field engineer 
troops and companies, a corps of guides, having detachments in 
each area and district, and 110 infantry battalions. The cavalry 
was organized as dragoons, hussars, etc., and the infantry as 
highlanders, rifles, fusiliers, etc. In the majority of cases the 
latter only consisted of one battalion, the nomenclature of which 
was usually derived from the district in which it was recruited, 
but in a few cases a regiment took the name of a British regiment to 
which it was allied, e.g., 69th Regt. (Cameron Highlanders of 
Canada). 

The officers qualified for their commissions, and the officers 
and non-commissioned officers for their promotion, by means of 
examinations held under the Permanent Force. 

Enlistment was for three years, and the only Reserve was the 
Reserve of Officers. 

The maximum annual statutory training was thirty days, but it 
varied according to circumstances and was usually reduced to from 
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twelve to sixteen days. ‘This was carried out in camps, during which 
the annual musketry was performed, and in the armouries. 

Militia units had no Permanent Force establishments, but 
instructional cadre officers and non-commissioned officers, as far 
as possible, were attached to them during the training period. 

(i111) Royal Military College, Kingston—Gentlemen cadets entered 
by a competitive examination and underwent a three-years’ course. 
Cadets were not under any obligation to become professional 
soldiers on leaving the College, but commissions were granted to 
a certain number of vacancies in the British Army, Indian Army 
and Canadian Permanent Force. 

(iv) Most of the universities provided O.T.Cs., and numerous 
cadet corps existed throughout the country. The latter in each 
area or district were under permanently employed organizers and 
inspectors of cadet corps. 

(v) Drill halls and armouries existed for the majority of units 
and training areas were good. ‘The largest of the latter was Petawawa, 
on the Ottawa River, comprising 200 square miles. Rifle ranges 
were numerous, and great encouragement was given to musketry 
both in military and civilian associations. 

(vi) When the war broke out in 1914 Canada offered 20,000 men. 
By the 25th of August, 1914,25,000 men were concentrated at Quebec. 
These did not consist of men from the Permanent Force or Militia, 
but were volunteers, and most of the organization took place at 
Quebec. From this contingent the 1st Canadian Division was formed. 
It landed in France in February, 1915. Previous to this, Princess 
Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry had been raised, principally 
from old soldiers resident in Canada. It joined the 27th Division 
in France in November, 1914, and the 3rd Canadian Division when 
the latter arrived. A commencement of the formation of the 
2nd Canadian Division was made in November, 1914. It trained 
in Canada during that winter, in England during the summer of 
1915, and landed in France in September, 1915. ‘The Canadian 
Corps was then formed and placed under the command of Major- 
General Alderson. At a later date he was succeeded by the present 
Lord Byng, who was in turn succeeded by General Sir Arthur Currie. 

The 3rd and 4th Canadian Divisions arrived in France at the 
beginning of 1916. ‘The sth Canadian Division remained under 
training in England until February, 1918, when it was broken up 
and drafted to France. The sth Canadian Divisional Artillery, 
which had already joined the Canadian Corps, served as an extra 
Divisional Artillery. From the beginning of 1916 onwards the 
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Canadian Corps comprised four divisions, with certain units in 
excess of those found in a British Army Corps. Each division never 
contained less than twelve infantry battalions, the average trench 
strength of which was usually about 550. 

After the departure of the 1st Contingent from Canada, units 
were raised territorially and dispatched as complete battalions 
overseas. Almost all units were still designated by numbers, very few 
receiving any territorial nomenclature. As a result of this policy, 
many units were broken up upon arrival in England and drafted to the 
front as reinforcements. In 1917 a regimental system was intro- 
duced. Regiments took the name of a Province, or portion of a 
Province, and all battalions became units of their provincial 
regiments. Henceforth these regiments contained a number of 
battalions in the theatre of operations, a reserve depot battalion in 
England and a depot in Canada. Men were enlisted at the latter 
and drafted through their depét battalions in England to their own 
provincial regiments at the Front. By virtue of the Military Service 
Act of August, 1917, all male British subjects between the ages of 
twenty and forty-five were rendered liable to serve in the C.EF. 
They were divided into three classes, the usual exemptions being 
provided for. In December, 1918, Canada had 250,415 all ranks 
serving overseas, whilst her casualties up to that date had been 
63,018 killed, died or missing, and 149,709 wounded. 


(3) THE REORGANIZATION OF THE CANADIAN MILITARY FORCES 
AFTER THE WAR. 


The Dominion Forces remain essentially a Defence Force, and 
are controlled as formerly by a Minister and a Militia Council. 

The country is now divided up into eleven military districts with 
headquarters at the following places: Halifax (No. 6), St. John 
(No. 7), Quebec (No. 5), Montreal (No. 4), Kingston (No. 3), 
Toronto (No. 2), London (No. 1), Winnipeg (No. 10), Regina 
(No. 12), Calgary (No. 13), Victoria (No. 11). 

Each is under the command of a General Officer, but it is probable 
that the change made in the British Army with regard to the title of 
Brigadier-General will be followed. In Nos. 6, 4, 2 and 10 
Districts the G.O.C. is provided with a G.S.O. 1, in the remainder 
with a G.S.O. 2, and in all with an A.A. and Q.M.G., D.A.A. and 
Q.M.G., in addition to the necessary heads of departments and 
Administrative Services. 

The district signalling officers, so far as possible, are now drawn 
from the new Canadian Permanent Signal Corps. 
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The authorized strength of the Permanent Force was raised to 
10,000, but actually very little numerical increase has been made as 
units have been placed temporarily on a reduced establishment. 
New units which have been added to the Permanent Force are: 
Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, the 22nd Regiment 
(French Canadian), the Canadian Permanent Machine-Gun Brigade 
and the Canadian Permanent Signal Corps. The latter at present 
consists only of a training cadre. 

The Canadian Permanent Machine-Gun Brigade is organized 
into brigade headquarters and 3 companies. Each company con- 
sists of company headquarters and 3 batteries. Each battery 
consists of 2 sections, each containing 4 machine guns. Total= 
47 Officers, 490 other ranks and 72 Vickers machine guns. 

A number of officers who showed ability in the late war have 
been granted commissions in varying ranks, the majority of those 
who served on the staff being seconded and given staff appointments. 
The terms of enlistment have remained the same. The duties of 
the Permanent Force are unchanged, but their stations at present 
appear uncertain owing to the lack of accommodation. 

The non-permanently embodied Active Militia has been com- 
pletely reorganized. The two apparently underlying ideas of the 
policy adopted are, first, to utilize in the Militia so far as possible, 
commensurate with their ability, the services of those who served 
overseas ; and secondly, to embody in the new units the organization, 
nomenclature, honours and traditions of the pre-war units, together 
with those which formed part of the Canadian Expeditionary Force. 

To comply with the first-named principle the following procedure 
was carried out :— 

(2) A commanding officer, preferably with overseas service, 
was selected by the G.O.C. of the district, in consultation with all 
the officers of the old units concerned, for the command of the 
reorganized or new unit. 

(6) Upon the new C.O.’s appointment being approved by 
Militia Headquarters, he selected his officers, having due regard to 
their qualifications, war service and previous militia service. _ 

(c) As soon as the appointments of the officers selected were 
approved, a General Order was promulgated disbanding the old 
unit and simultaneously forming the new one. In the latter the 
new officers were gazetted in the ranks for which they had been 
recommended. 

(d) All officers not re-appointed were disposed of by : 

(1) Transfer to the corps reserve of the unit. 
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(ii) Transfer to the Reserve of Officers Canadian Militia. 

(ii) Retirement. 

(e) By the disbandment of the old unit the rank and file were 
automatically discharged. This left a clear field for the new C.O. 
to re-engage desirable men, continuity of service being obtained by 
immediate reappointments and re-enlistments. 

Officers will qualify as heretofore, but any rank held in a theatre 
of operations for not less than six months qualifies the holder to the 
next higher rank in the Militia. 

In complying with the second-named principle, the numerical 
designations of the pre-war infantry regiments have been abolished. 
Except in the case of entirely new units, each regiment, almost 
universally, has retained the nomenclature of its parent militia unit. 
To each battalion of the regiment has been added the number borne 
by a C.E.F. battalion, which the regiment assisted and recruited : 

E.g. The sth Regt. (Royal Highlanders of Canada) is now the 
Royal Highlanders of Canada. 

1st Batt. (13th Batt. C.E.F.). 

2nd Batt. (42nd Batt. C.E.F.). 

3rd Reserve Batt. (73rd Batt. C.E.F.). 

Other branches of the Service have combined both the names 
and numbers of the pre-war Militia and C.E.F. Several new units 
have been added to the existing branches of the Service, and in 
addition units, such as the Canadian Machine-Gun Corps, have been 
created. In a general outline the Forces are organized in six com- 
plete divisions with additional formations, and, upon the completion 
of re-organization, will consist of the following :— 


(a) CAVALRY. 
7 Mounted brigades (each 3 regiments). 
12 Unbrigaded regiments. 


__ All regiments with the exception of three are equipped as aeunted 


es. 
(5) ARTILLERY. 
20 Field artillery brigades. 
20 Unbrigaded field artillery batteries. 
22 Heavy and siege batteries. 
9 Garrison artillery companies. 
All batteries are 4-gun. 

(c) ENGINEERS. 

1 Divisional or district engineer headquarters in each District. 

7 Field troops. 

33 Field companies. 
13 Survey, electrical, tramway, etc., companies. 
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(d) CANADIAN SIGNAL Corps. 
11 Signal battalions (one in each district). 
7 Signal troops (one for each mounted brigade). 
2 Fortress signal companies. 
2 Sound ranging sections. 
4 Artillery observation sections. 


Each Signal battalion consists of headquarters and 3 companies, with 
a total establishment of 170 all ranks. 


(e) Corps oF GUIDES. 
12 Cyclist companies (one in each district and one extra). 


(f) INFANTRY. 
24 Infantry brigades (each 4 battalions). 
24 Unbrigaded battalions (where possible these are attached to 
brigades). 
(g) CANADIAN MACHINE-GuN Corps. 


1 Machine-Gun squadron consisting of squadron headquarters and 
6 sub-sections, each containing 2 machine guns. Squadron establish- 
ment = 146 all ranks and 12 machine guns. 

2 Motor machine-gun brigades, each consisting of brigade head- 
quarters and 5 batteries, each containing 8 machine guns. Brigade 
establishment =350 all ranks and 40 machine guns. 

A motor machine-gun mechanical transport section has been 
organized in the Canadian Army Service Corps. 

12 Machine-gun brigades (infantry), each consisting of brigade 
headquarters and 3 companies. Each company is organized into 
company headquarters and 3 batteries, and contains 25 machine guns. 
Brigade establishment =472 all ranks and 72 machine guns. 


(k) Administrative units have been re-organized and increased in 
proportion to the other arms. 

The authorized number of days’ training, for which pay may be 
drawn, for 1920-21 varies from twelve to sixteen days.* 

The whole of the Military Forces are being re-equipped with 
up-to-date guns and equipment. 

The School of Musketry is to be replaced by a School of Small 
Arms analogous to the school established in England. 

A Re-organization Committee on the Post Bellum Forces is in 
being and it is possible that further changes may be in contemplation. 

The most noticeable trend of thought, throughout the reorganized 
Militia, is the desire to foster and strengthen all possible links with the 
British Army, to conform to the reforms and changes made in it, so 
far as local circumstances will allow ; and to utilize to the best advan- 
tage the experience gained in the war, in order that the Dominion 
Military Forces may form an essential part of the Empire Army and 
be worthy of Canada’s new status in the Commonwealth of Nations. 

* This article was written in January, 1921. 


THE AUSTRIAN PLAN OF CAMPAIGN, 10914, 
AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 


A COMPILATION * 
(With Map) 


By Bric.-GENERAL J. E. EpmMonps, C.B., C.M.G. (retired R.E.). 


Austro-HunGarY in August, 1914, just like Germany, had to face 
a war on two fronts. But whereas the German Supreme Command 
decided to deal with their more dangerous enemy first, the Austro- 
Hungarian Chief of the General Staff, Conrad von Hétzendorf, was, 


® Sources of information :— 

“Der Wegzur Katastrophe,” by Karl Friedrich Novak. The author is a 

publicist ; he was provided with material for his book by Feldmarschall Conrad 
von Hotzendorf, ¢ Chief of the Austro-Hungarian General Staff until February, 
1917, who also looked over the MS. It is practically a defence of Conrad's 
strategy. 
‘“‘ Aus Oesterreich-Ungarns Teilnahme am Weltkriege,” by General Ritter 
von Auffenberg-Komaréw, commander of the Austrian Fourth Army in August, 
1914, and formerly Minister of War. It deals mainly with the action of the Fourth 
Army in August-September, 1914, and contains some of the Supreme Command 
orders and instructions, and situation maps. 

‘*Der Anfang vom Ende, Oéesterreich-Ungarns Niederbruch, 1914,” by 
General Minarelli Fitzgerald. The author presents mainly the case of the Austrian 
Third Army, commanded by Seyi aon Brudermann, to whose papers he has 
had access. It contains situation ma 

“Die Ursachen unserer Niederlage,” by General Alfred Krauss, who was 
Commandant of the Austrian Staff College, and in the war a Divisional Commander, 
Chief of the Staff on the Italian front, Corps and Army Commander. Nearly half 
his book deals with the campaign against Serbia in 1914, in which he took part. 

‘** General Feldmarschall von Woyrsch und seine Schlesier ’”’: extracts from 
the Field Marshal’s diary made by B. Clemenz. Von Woyrsch commanded the 
German Landwehr Corps which advanced into Poland in August, 1914, on the 
left of the Austrians. 

“* Marneschlacht und ‘Tannenberg,” by General der Infanterie von Francois, 
who commanded the German I. Corps in East Prussia in August, 1914. The only 
account available of the operations before Tannenberg. 

“‘ Geschichte des Krieges,’”’ by Hermann Stegemann, vol. I. The author, a 
Swiss publicist, was well capped: with information by the Germans, possibly for 
propaganda p urposes. His vol. I. was issued in 1917. 

** Unser Ocstercich-Unigarische Bundesgenosse im Weltkriege,” by General- 
leutnant von Cramon. The author was German military plenipotentiary at 
Austro-Hungarian Army Headquarters. 

‘* Im deutschen Grossen Hauptquartier,” by General Josef Graf Stiirgkh, who 
was head of the Austro-Hungarian Mission at German Great Headquarters in 
1914-15. 

Der deutsche Generalstab,” by General von Kuhl. The author was twenty- 
two years in the Great General Staff before the war. He gives the history of the 
German plans of campaign and some account of the arrangements with Austria. 
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owing to political circumstances, in a position to attack his weaker 
opponent, Serbia, before hostilities with Russia had begun. He 
cherished, indeed, hopes that he would be able to settle with Serbia 
before any diversion could be made to assist her ; or, relying on the 
presumed slowness of Russian mobilization, that at any rate he would 
be able to deal her such a blow that he could with safety withdraw 
some of the forces employed against her in time to confront Russia. 
In fact, at first, the Austrian Supreme Command intended to conduct 
the operations against Serbia personally, leaving General von 
Brudermann to command in the East. 

The field forces that Austro-Hungary had at her disposal in 
August, 1914, consisted of 16 corps and 11 cavalry divisions. On 
mobilization each corps was composed of 3 divisions, as a rule 
2 active and 1 Landwehr (Honved). ‘There were thus 48 divisions 
in all,.®* 

GENERAL PLAN. 


The general plan of operations was to employ 18 divisions against 
Serbia and 30, with the 11 cavalry divisions, against Russia. This 
has been criticized as a proportional arrangement which did not give 
superiority in either theatre. The distribution was changed, as will 
be seen, almost as soon as it had been put into effect. The Austrians 
apparently hoped to take advantage of interior lines, and derived, 
we are told, much comfort from the words. 

Six armies were formed: 3 strong ones: the First, Third and 
Fourth, with 2 Army Groups, for the Russian frontier; and 3 
weaker ones: the Second, Fifth and Sixth, to operate against 
Serbia. | 

North Front ( from left to right). 


Army Group Kummer: 3 Landsturm divisions and a cavalry 
division. 

First Army (Dankl): I., V. and X. Corps, with 3 extra infantry 
brigades and 2 cavalry divisions. 

Third Army (Brudermann): III., XI. and XIV. Corps and 
3 cavalry divisions. 

Fourth Army (Auffenberg) : IJ., VI. and [X. Corps, with 3 extra 
infantry brigades and 2 cavalry divisions. 

Army Group Kévess: XII. Corps and 3 cavalry divisions ; 
really part of the Second Army. 

® Supernumerary reservists were formed into “ March ” battalions, batteries, 

etc., and eventually brigades, and sent up to reinforce corps. A XVII. Corps will 


be found in the Fourth Army in the August fighting; it consisted of an active 
division taken from the IX. Corps and three March infantry brigades, etc. 
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South Front. 


Second Army (Béhm-Ermolli): IV. and VII. Corps. 
Fifth Army (Frank): VIIT. and XIII. Corps. 
Sixth Army (Potiorec) : XV. and XVI. Corps. 


THE SERBIAN CAMPAIGN, 


The frontier of Austro-Hungary with Serbia ® is a re-entrant 
right angle, the east and west side being formed by the Danube and 
Save, which join near Belgrade, and the north and south side by the 
Drina. The plan of operations against Serbia had long been thought 
out and settled ¢ by von Hétzendorf and the Deputy Chief of the 
General Staff, Potiorec, and it fell to the latter to carry it out. It 
did not propose an attack by the shortest way and as near as possible 
to the main group of Armies, direct across the Danube and Save, 
but across the Drina from the west. The main reason for this 
choice appears to have been that the Armies thus attacking would 
at the same time cover and protect Bosnia ; but it also offered possi- 
bilities of cutting off any Serbian troops defending the northern 
frontier, and might force them to evacuate the northern part of their 
country. Von Klobucar, who was originally selected for command 
of the force, after working out the scheme at war games and investi- 
gating the ground, pronounced against it. He did so principally 
on account of the lack of suitable railways, the insufficiency and bad 
state of the roads, and the tactical advantages which the ground 
conferred upon the enemy. He advocated a direct advance. But the 
General Staff considered that the passage of the Danube-Save in 
face of the enemy was an impossibility ; and von Klobucar was 
removed from his mobilization appointment. It will be recalled 
that von Mackensen in the following year, 6th to roth October, 1915, 
forced the passage of the Danube at three places east of Belgrade. 

It was reckoned that Serbia could put into the field some 300,000 
men, and Montenegro, 50,000. ‘The force available to attack them 
was about 225,000 ; but the Austrian Supreme Command hoped to 
compensate for inferiority of numbers by rapidity of action, and to 
surprise the enemy before his mobilization was completed. Potiorec 
was placed in command. 

The Sixth Army, protecting itself against Montenegro, was to 
cross the upper Drina south of Visegrad and advance north-east 


© See map. t In 1907, according to Krauss. 
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towards Valjevo; the Fifth Army on its left was to cross the lower 
Drina and push eastward ; the Second Army, along the Save, with 
detachments along the Danube, was to make a demonstration. Of 
the Second Army it may be said that, in consequence of the un- 
expected early advance of the Russians, it was no sooner in position 
than it was withdrawn from Potiorec’s command and given the 
ambiguous order to be ready at any moment to move to Galicia, but 
meantime to support the offensive against Serbia without, however, 
getting too deeply involved (“ ohne sich zu sehr zu binden ”). We 
may imagine the feelings of the Second Army Commander on receiv- 
ing this order, for he had a very wide, swiftly-flowing river in front 
of him. He asked for more definite instructions, but received in 
reply merely a repetition of the original ones. Potiorec, after many 
delays, and although his forces were not ready, ordered a general 
advance for the 12th of August, asking the Second Army to support 
him. The Fifth Army crossed the Drina on that day, near Loznica 
and Bjelina ; and a part of the Sixth did so thirty miles south of it, 
near Visegrad ; the Second Army, on the rath, in fulfilment of its 
orders sent a part of the IV. Corps over the Save, near Sabac. 

The hurried attack of the Fifth Army was unsuccessful ; the two 
Corps managed to cross the river, but were heavily counter-attacked, 
and after severe losses re-crossed into their own territory on the 
2zoth. The Second Army withdrew its troops across the Save on 
the 18th, also after heavy and useless losses. It made a second 
similar attempt, on Potiorec’s appeal, in order to take the pressure 
off the Fifth Army, and then was ordered to Galicia, where it may be 
added it arrived too late for the decisive battle, but just in time to 
share in the disastrous retreat to the San and Wisloka. The further 
operations of the Fifth and Sixth Armies resulted in a little progress 
in the north-west corner of Serbia, and the Serbian Commander-in- 
Chief, Putnik, evacuated Belgrade ; but by the 15th of December, 
after a nine weeks’ campaign, the Austrians were forced to retreat 
into their own territory. Potiorec was removed from his command, 
and was succeeded by the Archduke Eugen, with General Krauss as 
his Chief of Staff. 


THE RussIAN CAMPAIGN. 


We now turn to the main theatre of war, the Northern, as the 
Austrians called it, the central point of which, Lemberg, is 400 miles 
from Belgrade. 

The Austrian frontier towards Russia measured from Chernowitz, 
at the Rumanian end, to the point near Krakau, where it reaches 
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German territory, is convex ; the chord measures some 340 miles. 
The Carpathian mountains * lie behind it, and being also, but more 
slightly curved, Galicia with Bukovina, which lies between the frontier 
and the mountains, is roughly in the form of a crescent moon. 
Half-way between its boundaries is a strong water line formed by 
the Dniester and the San, supported by the fortress of Przemysl. 
The huge salient or bag formed by Poland in the general Austrian- 
German frontier requires no description. 

The Austro-German plan in case of hostilities against Russia, 
with France not immediately making common cause with her, was, 
whilst holding defensively the outer ends of the general frontier, 
to send armies—Austrian north-eastward and German south- 
eastward—so as to join up and cut off all Russian troops in the 
Polish “‘ bag.” This accomplished they would be able to form a 
new and much shortened front facing Russia, which could be held 
defensively should France decide to enter the war. 

To meet the case of an outbreak of war simultaneously with 
Russia and France, it was decided that whilst Germany used the 
bulk of her forces in the West, Austro-Hungary should employ the 
majority of hers against Russia: thus to a certain extent and for a 
limited time she was to protect the rear of the Germans whilst they 
settled with France. When von Hétzendorf, during the discussion 
about the common plan, inquired of General von Moltke, the German 
Chief of the General Staff, how long it would be before a decision 
in the West would be arrived at, the latter is said to have replied, 
*“‘ The 39th or goth day of mobilization,” after which he would come 
to Austria’s aid with the necessary force.f 

According to a statement issued by the Austro-Hungarian 
General Staff in April, 1915, [ the common plan for the defence 
against Russia was founded on the following appreciation: The 
armed forces of Russia were estimated at 79 first-line divisions and 
35 reserve divisions, of which she would be able to employ 100 on her 
Western frontier. In addition she had 40 divisions available for 
home defence. The geographical extent of her Empire and lack of 
railways made it certain, however, that she would not be able to 
bring the whole of this formidable force to bear for a considerable 
time, but, owing to the density of her garrisons in the west, it must 
be reckoned that she would have not less than 80 divisions ready to 
strike in the first phase of the war. It was accepted that the German 
forces in East Prussia and Silesia—about 15 divisions, including 

® The crest line is shown on the map by a chain-dotted line. 
+ Novak, pp. 54-5. t Stegemann I., 97-100. 
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Landwehr *—would be able to hold 20 Russian divisions, and it was 
the task of the Austrians to attack and hold the remaining 60, so as 
to keep them from advancing into Silesia. It was reckoned that 
Austro-Hungary would be able to use 38 of her 48 divisions for this 
purpose. The disproportion was greater than appears by counting 
divisions, for a Russian division contained 16 battalions, and an 
Austrian only 13, and Russia’s superiority in cavalry, 39 divisions 
against 11, was even greater than in infantry. 

General Stiirgkh ¢ states that when he took over the duties of 
Austro-Hungarian “ delegate ’ at German Great Headquarters on 
the 6th of August, the plan for a joint operation to cut off any troops 
in Poland still held good. The Austro-Hungarian forces, after com- 
pleting their deployment behind the Dniester and San, were to be 
ready to operate in a north-easterly direction on the 20th of August, 
and in a northerly direction on the 23rd, towards Cholm—Lublin. 
The German Army assembled in East Prussia was to advance in a 
south-easterly direction, simultaneously with the Austrian offensive, 
towards Siedlce, which is east of Warsaw. ‘‘ Should, however, the 
Army in East Prussia be attacked by superior force (as it reported 
it was), this would be all to the advantage of the Austrian Army, for 
it would have the fewer Russians on its hands; and its advantage 
would be the greater the quicker it carried out its offensive towards 
Cholm—Lublin.” 

There is no sign that the Germans ever intended to carry out 
their share of the offensive. General von Francois, Commander 
of the I. Corps, speaks of finding nothing but defensive plans, 
when he took over, { and when General von Prittwitz assumed 
command of the Army in East Prussia on the 7th of August, he 
forbade even local offensives being used to solve the defensive 
problem. § 

Conrad von Hotzendorf, however, proceeded to carry out his 
part of the plan. But he evidently realized that the Germans 
might hang back, for both in his original written instructions to 
General Stiirgkh and in subsequent messages he begged him to 

® Ten first and afterwards fifteen according to Stiirgkh. The I., XVII. and 
XX. Corps, I. Reserve Corps, 3rd Reserve Division and Woyrsch’s Landwehr 
Corps, the forces employed according to von Francois, make only 11 divisions ; 
Von Schlieffen’s original plan was to send four more divisions. Perhaps these 
were included in the figures that von Moltke gave to the Austrians, and may 
account for the hurry in which the German Supreme Command sent the XI. Corps 
and Guard Reserve from Belgium to the Eastern frontier. 

+ Pp. 12-13. 

J Pp. 131, 148-150, 155. 


§ Novak, p. 53, says that neither von Moltke nor von Prittwitz would think of 
the offensive. They feared for Prussian territory. 
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ensure that the Germans came to his help quickly with sufficient 
forces, and, as he expressed it, “ did not leave him in the soup.” * 

The instructions for the deployment of the Austrian Armies 
issued on the 2nd of August by the Archduke Friedrich, grandson 
of the Archduke Charles of Napoleonic times, who was in nominal 
command, were to the following cffect : + Commencing at the left, 
the First and Fourth Armies to assemble on the lower San, between 
Przemys! and the junction of the San with the Vistula; the Third 
Army around Lemberg-Sambor; Army Group Ké6vess near 
Stanislau. 

The assembly area was to be covered by troops from the peace 
establishments of the XI. Corps (Lemberg) and X. Corps (Przemysl) 
and local troops. Westward of the confluence of the San and 
Vistula the frontier was guarded by the 3rd Cavalry Division and 
troops from the I. (Krakau) Territorial district. At Krakau itself 
an Army Group under General von Kummer was formed. It 
consisted of the 7th Cavalry Division and 44 Landsturm battalions, 
which were gradually formed into three divisions. Its instructions 
were to break into Poland as soon as it was ready, with the double 
object of protecting the left flank of the main deployment area and 
of forming a nucleus to insurgent forces in Poland, on whose co- 
operation the Supreme Command reckoned. Von Kummer moved 
forward on the 15th of August. Simultaneously, a German Corps 
under von Woyrsch was to advance from Silesia and so connect von 
Kummer’s force with the German front. Having farther to go, it 
crossed the Polish frontier near Czenstochau, 60 miles north-east 
of Krakau, on the r1th of August. f 

On the 15th of August also the cavalry divisions were ordered 
forward to reconnoitre for the enemy’s main infantry forces, being 
instructed to pay particular attention to the southern flank and to 
the area between the Vistula and the Bug, where an attack would be 
most dangerous, as an advance from this direction would cut across 
the Austrian lines of communication. The information obtained 
by aviators and cavalry up to the 18th of August, though not abso- 
lutely clear, seemed to indicate a concentric attack on Galicia. As 
regards the extreme right (south) it was extremely indefinite: the 
arrival of two corps was expected, but the burning of supplies seemed 
to point to an intention to evacuate. The whole area in front, from 
the Dniester to the Vistula, was covered by strong masses of Russian 
Cavalry, behind which Russian Corps were assembling on all lines 


® Stiirgkh, p. 13. Literally “ did not leave him sitting too long in the ink.” 
+ Autienberg, p. 104 et seg. { Woyrsch, p. 120. 
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of approach. Strong forces were reported at Dubno, Luck and 
Kowel (50 miles north-west of Luck), and in the area between 
the Bug and the Vistula on the line Lublin—Cholm, the assembly 
of 10 to 20 divisions. It was ascertained that Poland west of the 
Vistula had been evacuated except for strong cavalry parties. 

The Austrian Chief of the General Staff had now to make a 
decision whether he would stand on the defensive, as there was no 
longer any hope of surprising the enemy in the act of assembly, or 
whether he would persevere in his intention of the offensive. The 
former course entailed abandoning Bukovina and Eastern Galicia 
to the enemy, and he chose the second. One Austrian general is 
inclined to consider that he had * no alternative, as ‘‘ the Training 
Manuals, Instructions and Text-books . . . give only one method 
of fighting, the attack . . . it was in a way the officially legalized 
receipt for victory.” 

On the 18th of August, therefore, a short advance in preparation 
for a general forward movement was ordered, during which Kummer’s 
Detachment and the First Army, on the left, had a number of small 
fights with the enemy. 

At 2.30 p.m. on the 22nd of August, Austrian Supreme Head- 
quarters issued orders to take up “a position of readiness for a 
general offensive.” ‘These orders seem to contain the germ of a 
wheel northward of the First and Fourth Armies, pivoting on the 
former, whilst the Third Army and Kévess’ Detachment covered 
their right, and Landwehr and Landsturm protected the frontier 
southward. They contain so little that is necessary for an army 
commander to know, and so much that is unnecessary for G.H.Q. 
to arrange, that they are translated here to give an idea of Conrad 
von Hétzendorf’s methods which so much troubled Falkenhayn and 
Ludendorff. 


Przemysl on the 2and of August, 
2 hours 30 afternoon. 

General offensive of the First, Fourth, Third and parts of the Second 
Armies is intended. 

In order to be in a position of readiness for this offensive it is ordered :— 

First Army on the 23rd of August will take possession with all its force 
of the heights directly north of the Tanew Forest region from the Vistula 
to the neighbourhood of Frampol, and will establish itself there by all 
available means, so that any hostile attack on it must fail. 

The position must be abundantly strengthened with strong supporting 
points, so as to ensure its unconditional security until the beginning of a 
further advance. 

Fourth Army will assemble on the 23rd of August with the divisions 


* Auffenberg, pp. §1-§2. 
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of the II. Corps at Terezpol, Jozefow and Alexandrow respectively (the 
latter places are 12 miles south and east of Terezpol respectively), the 
10th Division at Huta Rozamecka (7 miles west of Narol) ; the V1. Corps 
in the area Narol and Potylicz, and the rest of the Army will follow them. 
(Translator’s note.—All that this means is that the Fourth Army will 
advance to the front Terezpol—Potylicz.) 

Fourth Army will be ready to continue the advance either in a north 
or north-east direction, and until then will be prepared to deal with a 
possible enemy attack from the direction of Zamosc (north) or Grubieskow 
—Krylow (north-east). 

In case of a hostile attack in superior force against the right flank of the 
First Army, the Fourth Army will, if possible, take offensive action with 
its left flank corps. The further advance of the Fourth Army will be 
ordered, as soon as the assembly of the Third Army is completed. 

Third Army will be assembled by the 25th of August in the area 
Magierow—Zolkiew—Kulikow—east of Lemberg. (Translator’s note.— 
That is from the left of the Fourth Army to in front of Lemberg.) 

Until its assembly is completed the Third Army has the task of dealing 
with hostile advances from the direction of Sokal, Rudzichow and Brody. 
(Translator’s note——That is from the north-east.) 

Army Group Kovess with its three cavalry divisions and the 11th 
Division will delay the advance of the enemy who pushed forward to 
Tarnopol and south of it on the 21st of August. 

The XII. Corps and 16th Division must be in a position on the 23rd of 
August to deal a strong blow against the enemy advancing from the east, 
if he attempts to pass the line Dunajow—Krasne. (Translator’s note— 
About half-way between Tarnopol and Lemberg.) 

For the present G.H.Q. does not intend that the XII. Corps shall 
advance east of this line. 

(Two other paragraphs deal with frontier guards to the south.) 


In carrying out these orders the First Army with Kummer’s 
Army Group, assisted by the left division of the Fourth Army, 
became involved in a three days’ battle (23rd, 24th and 25th of 
August), known as Krasnik, against inferior Russian forces, which 
eventually retreated, leaving 6000 prisoners. The other Armies 
carried out their advance without contact with the enemy, and 
no further information appears to have been received except 
some air reports that strong forces were advancing south from 
Cholm. 

Von Hétzendorf now came to the conclusion that the Russian 
forces were in two large groups divided by a gap near Sokal, one 
advancing, as he always expected, south between the Bug and the 
Vistula, and the other west from Tarnopol—Brody. He determined 
to attack both at once, which meant that his two wings would 
diverge, and as the First and Fourth Armies separated, his forces 
spread out, as has been said, “‘ fanwise.” ‘lo secure success for 
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his left he took a detachment of three divisions under the Arch- 
duke Joseph Ferdinand from his right to strengthen it. After the 
victory in the north, the Fourth Army and the detachment were 
to return and deal a decisive blow in order to give victory to the 
other wing. Again the words “interior lines” gave him comfort. 
His order will now be quoted. 


Przemys! on the 24th of August, 1914, 
9 hours afternoon. 


Our main intention is with the First and Fourth Armies to defeat 
decisively the enemy who is between Cholm and the Vistula. 

The introduction to this has begun with a victorious fight of the First 
Army, which on the 23rd of August drove back on Krasnik about two and a 
half Russian divisions. 

The First Army will advance in the main direction of Lublin with its 
right flank in general on Biskupice (20 miles east of Lublin). It must 
secure itself against Ivangorod (about 60 miles north-north-west of 
Lublin) by envelopment of the enemy’s right wing. 

The Fourth Army will advance with its right flank in general along the 
Huczwa, with strong protection eastward. 

The part of the Third Army available for the northern offensive (Arch- 
duke Joseph Ferdinand with the 3rd, 8th and 41st Divisions) will join 
it in echelon behind the right of the Fourth Army in the general direction 
of Grubieszow, and will protect itself on the east towards the Bug. 

The Third Army Commander with the main part of the Third Army 
and Army Group Kovess will deal a blow against the enemy who has 
broken in wa Brody and Tarnopol, and will then according to circum- 
stances pursue the enemy or join in the northern offensive. 

The Third Army Commander will arrange for holding Lemberg with 
the necessary forces. 

The 44th Landwehr Division and the 88th Landesschiitzen Brigade 
will be at the disposal of G.H.Q. near Kulikow, and be prepared to be 
employed either in the north or the east. 

The Second Army Commander will collect his forces near Stanislau 
as early as possible as they arrive and drive back any enemy advancing 
from Zbrucz, so as to protect the flank and rear of the whole force. 

Army Group Kummer will endeavour, as already ordered, to cross the 
Vistula below Zawichost and advance on the left of the First Army under 
whose orders it will come. 

The German Landwehr Corps (Woyrsch) is desired to take the direction 
of Iwangorod, and to guard against hostile advance from the north. 

The Group Chernowitz * was in victorious action against equal enemy 
forces on the 23rd of August. It has special orders. 

As soon as the main attack between the Bug and Vistula has been 
brought to a successful conclusion, it may be necessary to employ the 
Second, Third and Fourth Armies in an easterly direction. 


* Composition and position not known, but evidently on the right wing. 
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It goes without saying, that this general idea may have to be modified 
by the course of events, but it will as a whole remain the guiding line of the 


operations. 
(signed) 


CONRAD VON HOTZENDORF. 


What happened can be told very shortly. Four Russian Armies 
under General Ivanov were closing in on the Austrians. Counting 
from the north they were :— 
The Fourth (General Everth, 13 divisions commanded for a 
short time by General Salza) moving against the Austrian 
First (with Kummer and Woyrsch, 13 divisions). 

The Fifth (General Plehve, 12 divisions) moving against the 
Austrian Fourth and Joseph Ferdinand’s detachment 
(14 divisions). 

The Third (General Russki, 12 divisions) and the Eighth 
(General Brusilov, 10 divisions), moving against the Austrian 
Third Army and Kévess (10 divisions).* 

The Austrian Third Army and Kévess attempted to advance 
eastward on the 25th, but were met and enveloped by Russki and 
Brusilov, in the first battle of Lemberg, so that by the evening of the 
2gth they were driven back on that place, although by this time the 
foremost echelons of the Second Army were beginning to arrive 
on their right. By the 3rd of September all this force had retired 
behind the Wereszyca, with its right flank on the Dniester. 

Meanwhile the Fourth Army and the Archduke Joseph Ferdi- 
nand’s Detachment, 30 miles away, had been engaged in an 8 days’ 
battle, known as Komarow, with Plehve, roughly 200,000 men 
against 250,000. ‘They nearly enveloped him on both flanks, so 
that by the evening of the 1st of September he was in retreat, leaving 
behind him over 10,000 prisoners. At 2.30 a.m. on that day, 
however, the Commander of the Fourth Army received an order to 
come at once to the help of the Third Army, leaving just sufficient 
force to give the impression of an energetic pursuit Thus, fronting 
north on the 2nd, by the evening of the 3rd the Fourth Army was 
facing south, with Archduke Joseph Ferdinand, originally detailed 
for pursuit, following it as rear-guard, with Plehve on his heels. 

The Third and Fourth Armies having joined up, an offensive 
was ordered by Conrad, but in the second battle of Lemberg (some- 
times called Grodek-Rawa Russka), 5th to 11th of September—that 

@ German and Austrian accounts mention a fifth army, under General Ivanov, 


between Russki and Brusilov. ‘This is an error; Ivanov commanded all troops 
on the south-west frontier. 
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is, simultaneously with the battle of the Marne—although nearly all 
of the Second Army arrived from Serbia before it ended and 
strengthened the Austrian right, the left was enveloped, and, at 
4.30 p.m. on the 11th, the Commander-in-Chief ordered a retirement 
- to the San. Not only was the action itself going badly for the 
Austrians, but the retreat of the First Army on the extreme left— 
it was behind the San well in rear of the general line on the 11th— 
had exposed the communications of the Second, Third and Fourth 
Armies to attack by Everth. The First Army had made progress 
from the 25th of August to the 3rd of September, and by that date 
was Close to Lublin. It was then heavily counter-attacked and, with 
Kummer’s and Woyrsch’s detachments, driven towards the lower 
San, so that on the afternoon of the 11th September there was a gap 
of nearly 40 miles between it and the Fourth Army, into which the 
Russians were pouring, actually in rear of the general battle line of 
the other Austrian Armies. 

The Russians followed these main Armies so closely to the San 
that at 10 a.m. on the 16th of September a continuation of the retreat 
to behind the Dunajec was ordered. It was actually stopped just 
short of this, behind the Wisloka on the 25th. Here with one flank 
on the Carpathians and the other on the Vistula, the Austrian Armies 
waited for assistance from the Germans. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GERMAN 
PLAN OF CAMPAIGN * 


AUGUST—SEPTEMBER, 1914 
(With map) 


By Captain G. C. WyYnnNrp, 
K.O.Y.L.I. 


I 


THE mass of German and French war literature published during 
the past two years f has revealed many of the mysteries connected 
with the operations of August and September, 1914. It was perhaps 
only natural that the full limelight of military opinion should at first 
be directed on the battle of the Marne, but the operations on the 
French eastern front have thereby been placed in a deeper shadow 
than they deserve. Of the two, the sequence of events that led up 
to the offensive of the Allied left wing north-east of Paris is, it is 
true, the more dramatic ; it was here that the spark of French genius 
caught up in the midst of the frontier disasters, suddenly became 
living flame and materialized into victory. Nevertheless for the 
Germans, it was along the line of the French eastern fortresses that 
the scene of the principal act of their great tragedy was laid, and the 
heights that border the Upper Meuse and the Upper Moselle may 
justly claim to mark the grave of Germany’s hopes for a rapid decision 
in the West. It was the stubborn defence of those great bastions of 
eastern France, Verdun, Nancy and the Vosges, against the attacks 
of a German numerical superiority that enabled the battle of the 
Marne to run its course and decide the opening campaign of the war. 

Ihe German plan in Lorraine—To appreciate the development 
of the operations in Lorraine, it will be necessary to refer for a 
moment to the German plan of campaign. The plan as handed over 
by Count Schlieffen on his retirement in 1906 was altered in an 
important particular by his successor. Schlieffen maintained that 

® An article on the German Campaign in the West, August, 1914, appeared in 
the Army Quarterly, Vol. II., No. 1. 

+ Special references for this article are: ‘‘ Der Marnefeldzug,” Kuhl; “ Graf 
Schlieffen und der Weltkrieg,”’ Foerster; ‘‘ Bis zum Marne,” Tappen; “ Der 


Wendepunkt des Weltkrieges,’’ Miiller-Loebnitz ; ‘‘ Quatre années de Commande- 
ment,” Dubail ; ‘* La bataille de la fronti¢re: Briey,”’ Engerand. 
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if his conception of the advance of a strong right wing through 
Belgium on Paris was firmly persisted in, the French, whatever 
action they might take after mobilization, would turn and go in the 
direction of their greatest menace—in this case, Paris. It was here 
that he intended to fight the decisive battle and his disposition of 
force made full preparation for winning it. He concentrated his 
attention on one consecutive operation which was to compel the 
enemy to his will and ensure the undisputed possession of the 
initiative throughout the campaign. In 1913, a few days before his 
death, he was still of the same opinion: ‘‘ The war must come,” 
he wrote, “ but keep the right wing strong.” Nevertheless it was 
on this very point that Moltke, his successor, differed. 

From a personal knowledge of the trend of opinion in military 
circles in France and from other sources, Moltke was convinced that 
the French would deliver their main offensive in Lorraine as soon 
as their mobilization was completed. He considered that the aim 
of the German. enveloping movement through Belgium was to draw 
the enemy away from their fortress-positions, so that, if the French 
came into the open themselves by taking the offensive into Lorraine, 
the German objective would be automatically attained. As soon, 
therefore, as the offensive of the mass of the French forces between 
Metz and the Vosges was confirmed he intended to march with all 
available strength to the scene of the decisive battle there. 

Instead of forcing his will on the enemy, Moltke was thus pre- 
pared to allow the initial operations of the French to settle where 
the decisive battle was to be fought. It might take place on his left 
wing in Lorraine, or on his right wing about Paris, or on both: 
and therein lay the seeds of that vicious indetermination which was 
to beset him in the full throes of the operations in August, 1914. 

Formation of the Sixth and Seventh Armes.—This alteration in 
the conception of the operations resulted in a modification of the 
plan of concentration. Schlieffen had left only a thin frontier pro- 
tection of nine divisions (44 corps) between Metz and Switzerland 
in order to have the greatest possible strength for his right wing, 
the hammer-head of his mass of attack with which all the enemy’s 
positions were to be turned and the battles won. Moltke, however, 
with his vision of a decisive battle in Lorraine gradually strengthened 
the forces south of Metz, and by 1914 two Armies, the Sixth and 
Seventh, a total of sixteen active and reserve divisions, that is to say 
about a quarter of the entire German strength, had been allotted 
to the Lorraine and Alsace fronts. Of the nine new divisions formed 
between 1905 and 1914 he allotted eight to these two Armies, only 
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one being given to the right wing. As an additional precaution, the 
six Ersatz divisions intended to invest Paris, were on mobilization 
sent to the Lorraine front. 

The Operations of the Sixth and Seventh Armies : gth-17th August. 
—In 1914 the German plan of campaign retained the idea of the 
wheel of an offensive mass of twenty-six active and reserve corps, 
First to Fifth Armies, through Belgium and Northern France pivoting 
on the fortified zone Metz—Thionville. 

The Sixth and Seventh Armies were to protect the left flank of 
this mass of attack and be prepared to co-operate with the Fifth 
Army against a French offensive between Metz and the Rhine. 
Their initial operations to this end were, however, marked by in- 
decision. A succession of orders and counter-orders prevented 
any useful result, and their strength during the first three weeks of 
the war was to a great extent wasted. This was no fault of the 
Armies themselves, but rather that of the indefinite instructions of 
Supreme Headquarters. 

On the gth of August the Sixth and Seventh Armies were placed 
under the common command of Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, 
commanding the Sixth Army. His immediate object was twofold : 
first, to protect the left flank of the mass of attack (the First to Fifth 
Armies), from a French enveloping offensive between Metz and the 
Rhine ; and secondly, to hold the French forces assembling in front 
of him and prevent their being transported to the French left wing. 
He decided to fulfil his double réle by taking the offensive towards 
the line of the Moselle, below Frouard, and the line of the Nae: 
but waited at first on a front south-east of Metz—Delmé—Chateau 
Salins—Blamont—Cirey for the arrival of the Seventh Army which 
was to be moved north from its concentration area Strassbourg— 
Freiburg to a position of assembly about Saverne and Molsheim. 
The advance of the French VII. Corps on the 7th-oth of August 
into Upper Alsace had, however, delayed this movement, as the 
XIV. and XV. Corps of the Seventh Army had to be sent south to 
Neuf Brisach and Colmar respectively to meet it. Assembling behind 
the Forét de la Hardt, they delivered a violent counter-offensive on 
the oth towards Cernay and Mulhouse,* and drove the French back 
across the frontier to Belfort. Consequently the greater part of the 
Seventh Army did not regain touch with the Sixth, west of Strass- 
bourg, till the 14th. 

Moltke prepare for a decisive battle south of Metz.—By this time, 
however, it was realized at Supreme Headquarters that the French 


® For further details see “‘ Neun Monate an der Westfront,” Volderauer. 
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were concentrating in great strength on a front Raon L’Etape— 
Pont a Mousson. It seemed that Moltke’s anticipations were about 
to be realized and that the principal French offensive was indeed 
to be delivered in Lorraine. ‘The decisive battle appeared imminent, 
but since the German offensive mass (First to Fifth Armies) could 
not begin its advance till the 18th, an attack by the Sixth and Seventh 
Armies against greatly superior numbers would be premature. The 
Bavarian Crown Prince was therefore informed by Supreme Com- 
mand on the 13th of August that his plan to advance the Sixth and 
Seventh Armies across the Meurthe was not in keeping with the 
intentions of the Supreme Command; he was also told that the 
French were massing in superior numbers in front of him and that 
he was to yield to their pressure. 

While the Sixth Army moved back towards the Sarre, Moltke was 
preparing for the great decisive battle in Lorraine. ‘The foundation 
of his plan was the position about Metz and on the Nied. In the 
years 1893-1911 some twenty millions sterling had been spent in 
constructing the Metz fortifications, an immense fortified zone with 
twenty-three forts on a perimeter of sixty miles. In addition to 
this, special defence works had been organized along the Upper 
Nied between Metz and the Sarre. Shortly after mobilization the 
Nied position was garrisoned by seven Landwehr brigades and 
eight 10 c.m. heavy batteries. Moltke hoped that the withdrawal 
of the Sixth Army would attract the French towards this position 
where they would be checked, and then, as soon as their deployment 
for the assault was completed, he would make a concentric offensive 
against them from the north, east and south-east. For this purpose, 
he arranged for the wheel inwards of all available troops to the scene 
of the decision. The Fourth Army was ordered to hold itself in 
readiness to move southward, the Fifth Army was to take the 
offensive through and east of Metz, and the Ersatz divisions were 
brought up behind the Sixth Army. The stage was thus prepared 
for the concentric attack of the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh 
Armies against what the German Commander believed was the mass 
of the French forces, so soon as the latter had been drawn away 
sufficiently into the open from their fortified positions along the 
Hauts de Meuse and the Vosges. 

Moltke thus hoped to open the campaign in the West by a 
decisive victory in Lorraine, after which he intended to transfer the 
bulk of the Sixth and Seventh Armies to assist the right wing Armies 
against the remainder of the French forces not engaged in the Lorraine 
battle and against the British and Belgian forces in Northern France. 
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For this purpose a mass of rolling stock was in readiness on both 
sides of the Rhine behind the Lorraine front. He would then be 
in a position to fight the second and final battle in front of Paris. 

By the 17th, however, the French offensive had sufficiently 
developed to show its weakness. It had become abundantly clear 
that this was not the offensive of the mass of the French Armies. 
Also, reports arriving at Coblenz pointed to large French concen- 
trations along and west of the Meuse about Meziéres and Hirson. 
Moltke’s ‘“‘ victory-castle-in-Lorraine ” collapsed like a pack of 
cards, and he decided to revert, before it was too late, to Schlieffen’s 
turning movement through Belgium. The Fourth and Fifth Armies 
were ordered to resume their former réle as the left wing of the 
offensive mass and the Sixth and Seventh Armies were again given 
the responsibility of protecting the left flank of the wheel. 

For the moment it might seem that Moltke had finally abandoned 
all his projects in Lorraine, yet it was not so. He appears to have 
been obsessed by the idea of a victory there and it continued, like a 
magnet, to hold his attention away from Paris—with fatal results. 

The Battle in Lorraine, 20th-23rd August.—It was now left to the 
Bavarian Crown Prince to decide how he should best protect the 
left flank of the German mass of attack against the offensive of the 
Frerich First and Second Armies, approaching the Nied position. 
He chose to take the offensive against them, and on the 2oth of August 
the Sixth Army advanced from a line Wallersberg—Lautersingen 
and the Seventh Army from about Pfalzburg and Schirmeck in the 
general direction Baccarat—Raon L’Etape. Their advance met the 
offensive of the French First and Second Armies on a general front 
Delmé—Dieuze—Sarrebourg. 

On the rgth, the French First and Second Armies had arrived 
in front of the Nied position, and the German heavy batteries opened 
against the advancing French columns at a range of over seven miles. 
That night the French Second Army reached a front Delmé—Dieuze 
—Lagatte with the First Army on its right north and south of Sarre- 
bourg. On the following morning, the 2oth, the French began the 
assault. So little resistance had been met with during the advance 
that the French commanders seemed to think that the Nied position 
could be carried in one rush with the bayonet without artillery 
preparation. They paid dearly for their rashness, the German 
heavy batteries and machine guns causing severe losses in the attack- 
ing ranks, At midday, to add to the confusion’ of the French, the 
German Sixth and Seventh Armies suddenly appeared on the scene. 

The French Second Army between Morhange and Lagarde 
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received the brunt of the attack of five corps of the German Sixth 
Army,* and at 3 p.m. was ordered back to a position twelve miles 
in rear. During the night it withdrew still farther, exposing the left 
and rear of the French First Army, which was therefore compelled 
to retire. On the following day, the 21st, orders arrived from the 
French Higher Command for the general retirement of the First 
and Second Armies to the fortified positions along the Meurthe 
covering Epinal and Nancy respectively. 

By the 23rd these Armies were taking up their new positions 
and again turning to face the enemy. The offensives into Alsace 
and Lorraine had both failed, nevertheless they had held strong 
German forces in front of them, a fact that was shortly to prove of 
the utmost importance. 


II. 


The Germans gain the initiative in the North—The withdrawal 
of the French First and Second Armies on the 20th-22nd of August 
from Lorraine was not entirely due to the pressure of the German 
Sixth and Seventh Armies. On the rgth, General de Castelnau 
had been ordered to send two of his corps northward towards 
Meziéres and Hirson, and the order from the French Higher Com- 
mand for the two Armies in Lorraine to retire was issued on the 2oth, 
irrespective of the progress of the battle between the Nied and the 
Sarre. 

The French Higher Command was in fact at that moment con- 
fronted by a series of events which withdrew its attention from its 
offensive plans in Lorraine and demanded the employment of the 
mass of its Armies farther to the north. 

The German and French operations during the period of con- 
centration had been directed against each other’s left wing, swinging 
counter-clockwise against the two extremities of the battle front. 
The French general idea was to deliver a decisive battle with superior 
numbers against the German forces in the area Thionville—south 
of Metz. Metz would then be invested leaving the main forces to 
turn north against the left flank and communications of the German 
northern Armies advancing into Belgian Luxemburg and west of 
the lower Meuse. In order to gain the initiative in this operation, 
the First and Second Armies were to advance as early as possible 

® For further details of this German offensive, see ‘‘ Bayerischen Lowen im 


Weltkrieg,” Gartner ; ‘‘ Wir Draussen,” Ross ; ‘‘ Bayern Kampfe,”’ Rutz; ‘* Das 
6 Bayerische Inf. Regiment im Weltkrieg,” Lang. 
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into Lorraine threatening Metz from the south and reaching out 
towards the Rhine. The right flank of this movement was to be 
covered by the VII. Corps from Belfort, which was to advance by 
Mulhouse and destroy the Rhine bridges south of Colmar. Should 
these preliminary operations succeed, the French Armies were then 
to attack simultaneously on a united front north-eastward between 
Luxemburg and the Rhine. The German Sixth and Seventh 
Armies, however, had effectively checked these operations, and by 
the 18th, before the French could further develop their plan, they 
had lost freedom of action. 

The Germans, on the other hand, had had an easier task. Once 
the resistance of the Belgian frontier forts had been broken, the 
wheel of their offensive mass into France could begin. On the 
17th, the last fort of Liége was entered and the gateway into Belgium 
was open. The German First and Second Armies poured through 
it and the roads lay free in front of them to the French frontier. 
They had thus gained the initiative and the French Higher Command 
had to submit to the new situation which was thus forced upon it. 
It ordered the First and Second Armies to withdraw on Nancy 
and the Vosges, and to send two corps to support the French forces 
on the Luxemburg—Belgian frontier. Instead of attacking towards 
Metz, the Third and Fourth Armies were to take the offensive 
northward from about Sedan and Montmédy into Belgian Luxemburg 
against the left flank of the German Armies advancing into Belgium. 
The French Fifth Army and the British Army on the Sambre were 
to co-operate with this offensive. 

The French Higher Command, however, owing to an inadequate 
intelligence service, had made a false appreciation of the German 
plan of campaign and still more of the German forces confronting 
it. Instead of six German Corps which they imagined were opposing 
the nine corps of the French Third and Fourth Armies, there were 
twelve. It is not surprising, therefore, that their offensive failed, 
and, on the 24th, the French centre withdrew towards the 
Meuse. 

The failure of the French offensive in the Ardennes left the French 
Fifth Army and the British Army completely isolated on the front 
Charleroi—Mons, forty miles to the north. Attacked on the 22nd 
and 23rd by the German First, Second and Third Armies advancing 
concentrically from north, north-east and east, the Allied left wing 
narrowly escaped disaster. 

General Joffre then ordered a general retreat on the whole front 
and, on the 25th, jssued the instructions which resulted in the 
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movement of the bulk of his forces westward to prepare for the 
battle against the German right wing in front of Paris. 

The effect of the frontier victories on Supreme Command.—The 
three battles fought in Lorraine, in the Ardennes and on the Sambre 
between the 2oth and 24th of August were proclaimed throughout 
Germany as great victories. The leading Berlin newspaper had a 
big headline “‘ Frankreich’s Riickgrat Gebrochen’”’ (“ France’s spine 
broken ”’), and this was the universal opinion. Such, also, was the 
belief at Supreme Headquarters. In their peaceful hotel in Coblenz, 
200 miles from the atmosphere of the battlefield, it was impossible 
to feel the pulse of the operations and form any individual opinion 
on their progress. They had to rely on reports written in the 
flush of excitement after the battle, irrespective of the extent of the 
victory. With such material it is not surprising that a wave of 
optimism was created out of all proportion to the facts. The 
Supreme Command was thus led astray by the magic of imagination 
and mistook the shadow of victory for the reality. On the 2sth, 
Moltke considered that the “‘ great decisive battle in the West had 
been fought and decided in Germany’s favour, and that the moment 
had arrived when forces might be sent to the Eastern front.” * 

The pursuit in Lorraine continues —This attitude of mind had a 
direct influence on the operations in Lorraine. Empty rolling- 
stock sufficient for transporting six corps lay ready near the Rhine 
with which the greater part of the Sixth and Seventh Armies might 
have been transported after their victory in Lorraine to reinforce 
the right wing Armies, as had been intended. Such a transference 
of force, however, now seemed a waste of time. The operations 
were to take the form of a triumphal progress through Northern 
France against a completely demoralized opponent. The Sixth and 
Seventh Armies, therefore, were ordered to follow on the heels of the 
French and break through on the Upper Moselle at the Charmes 
gap. The experience gained in the attack on Liége had diminished 
the German’s respect for fortifications, and it was believed that the 
French troops were in no condition to make a stubborn resistance. 
A break through the eastern barrier of France, combined with the 
turning movement towards Paris, would lead to the envelopment of 
both the enemy’s flanks and speedily end the campaign in the West. 

Such was the dream of the Supreme Command, on the 24th- 
25th of August. The reality, however, was very different. In 
Lorraine there had been no question of a decision. The French 
First and Second Armies had not accepted battle ; in the Ardennes. 


® Major-General Tappen, “ Bis zur Marne.” 
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the French Third and Fourth Armies had been withdrawn before 
the battle could develop; and on the Sambre, the French Fifth 
Army and the British Army had retired before the concentric attack 
of the three German Armies could take effect. In no case had the 
battle been fought out, nor could there be any suggestion of a 
decisive victory. They were all frontal attacks against a yielding 
enemy, or what the Germans call “‘ ordinary victories.” 

On the 24th, therefore, when the German Sixth and Seventh 
Armies were ordered to continue the pursuit towards Lunéville 
and St. Dié respectively, they met strong opposition soon after 
crossing the French frontier. Within forty-eight hours the French 
First and Second Armies had recovered and were ready to resume 
the offensive. The First Army, holding with its right the bastion 
of the Vosges covering Raon L’Etape and St. Dié, swung back its 
centre and left to a front Baccarat—Forét de Charmes, astride the 
Meurthe, facing north. The Second Army, holding with its left 
the stronghold on the Grand Couronné de Nancy, withdrew its centre 
and right to the Saffais—Bayon line, facing east. ‘The fronts of the 
two Armies thus formed a right angle so that, whichever the Germans 
attacked, the other could counter-attack them in flank. Both 
positions were of great natural strength, but between them, at the 
apex of the right angle was the Charmes gap, a depression of some 
twelve miles in width, offering an easy passage across the Moselle 
between the fortresses of Epinal and Toul. This gap was the 
German objective. While the Seventh Army attacked the French 
positions on the Vosges towards St. Dié,* the Sixth Army was to 
march south-south-west, skirting the French defences about Nancy 
and Bayon, and force the Charmes gap. t 

De Castelnau’s order to his Second Army for the counter- 
offensive on the 25th began: ‘‘ The enethy is moving towards the 
south, presenting his right flank to Nancy. It is essential to hold up 
this movement and take advantage of his present situation.”” The 
XV. and XVI. Corps were to meet the German advance in front by 
an advance towards the Mortagne, while the XX. Corps, under 
General Foch, delivered the attack from about Nancy towards 
Serres against the German right flank. The French First Army, 
holding the German Seventh Army east of the Meurthe with its 
centre and right, was to attack the German Sixth Army with its left, 
the VIII. Corps, from the south. 


* See the regimental histories of the 119th, 120th and 180th Wurtemburg 
Infantry Regiments. 
t+ For further details of this German offensive, see note to p. 317. 
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The counter-offensive was completely successful. The XX. 
Corps reached the front Serres—Frascati threatening Lunéville, 
whilst the other corps were able to prevent the Germans crossing 
the Mortagne in any strength. The fighting was severe. General 
Dubail says in his diary : “ I told my corps commanders that, what- 
ever the losses and however great the privations, they were to attack 
and attack again and keep on attacking.” By the 27th, the strength 
of the German offensive was broken, and the idea of forcing the 
Charmes gap was for the moment abandoned. 

The result of this brilliant defence by the French First and 
Second Armies was far-reaching. On the 25th, the German 
Supreme Command had decided to send two corps from the Western 
front to reinforce the Eighth Army in East Prussia. Moltke, in his 
report written in the summer of 1915 on these operations,®* writes : 
*“* I intended to take these reinforcements from the Seventh Army, 
which had made as little progress towards the Moselle as the Sixth. 
Both these Armies, however, consistently reported that they were 
opposed by superior numbers of the enemy, also the losses had been 
so heavy that no units of the Seventh Army were fit for employment 
elsewhere until they had been brought up to strength again. For 
these reasons, it was decided to send two corps from the right wing 
(the Guard and XI. Reserve that had been set free by the fall of 
Namur), to the Eastern front. I admit that this was a mistake, and 
one that was fully paid for on the Marne.” 

The German right wing which was to be kept at the greatest 
possible strength had already been deprived of three corps, the 
III. Reserve and IX. Reserve at Antwerp, and the VII. Reserve at 
Maubeuge, so that the loss of another two was a serious item. By 
the 28th, the German First, Second and Third Armies had but 
twelve, instead of seventeen, corps advancing on an eighty mile 
front. Quite apart from the Ersatz divisions and the reinforcements 
from Lorraine with which Schlieffen’s plan provided to support 
them, they were now marching on Paris with some 90,000 combatant 
troops less than originally intended. Of these, it is no exaggeration 
to say that the absence of 30,000 at the battle of Marne was in great 
measure due to the defence of the Charmes gap by the French First 
and Second Armies. 


* Moltke’s report was never published. This rapa iven by Foerster 
in his book, “‘ Graf Schlieffen und der Weltkrieg ” (p. 34), is the only portion of 
it that has yet appeared in print. 
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The Sixth and Seventh Armies remain in Lorraine.—In the mean- 
time the German mass of attack was continuing its triumphal pursuit 
through Northern France with giant strides. By the 28th, the First 
to Fifth Armies had reached a general line east to west, from Verdun 
to the Somme, about Péronne and Amiens. The continuous fighting 
and marching, however, was beginning to have its effect. The dwind- 
ling ranks caused General von Kluck to report to the Supreme 
Command that his First Army was reaching the limits of its powers 
of endurance, and he begged for reinforcements. He waited in 
vain, however, for the arrival of the forces from Lorraine which, 
according to the original plan, should have been already moving up 
close behind to his assistance. Moltke considered that the French 
forces about Paris might be ignored,* and that the French Higher 
Command had not sufficient fresh troops at its disposal to make any 
offensive from Paris worthy of the name. In his orders, issued from 
Coblenz on the 27th—28th of August, he gave his mass of attack general 
objectives forty and fifty miles ahead, and trusted to the weary feet 
of his right-wing Armies to capture Paris rather than to the brains 
of the Supreme Command. From this time until the eve of the 
battle of the Marne he paid little heed to his right wing ; from all 
the reports of the enemy’s headlong retreat it seemed to him that 
here, at any rate, he had but to hold out his hands and the ripe fruit 


of victory would fall into them. 
The news of the reverse in Lorraine had, however, caused 
much concern. “The question again arose of what was to 


be done with the Sixth and Seventh Armies: whether they were to 
be withdrawn on to the defence or to continue the attempt to break 
through the French line of fortifications, an operation which, if 
successful, was full of great possibilities. The whole matter was 
thoroughly discussed between the Supreme Command and the 
Sixth Army Commander. In the hope that the break-through would 
succeed or that at least a great part of the French Army would be 
held, thereby favouring the advance of our right wing, it was decided 
to continue the offensive.’ + The rolling-stock in the railway 
sidings by the Rhine, therefore, remained empty and idle, and the 
Sixth and Seventh Armies prepared for another offensive against 
the French eastern barrier. 


# See “ Der Marsch nach Paris,”’ Kluck. 

t See “‘ Bis zur Marne,” General Tappen. Major-General, then Colonel, 
Tappen was at this time chief of the Operation Section of Supreme Command, 
and is therefore in a position to give first hand evidence. 
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Moltke’s point of view is clear. He believed his Armies to be in 
pursuit of a beaten enemy.* ‘The resistance between Nancy and 
the Vosges was regarded as only a temporary check. The Fifth 
Army, abaut to advance south of the Meuse through the Argonne 
towards the Upper Marne would threaten the rear of the Verdun— 
Nancy line and compel the withdrawal of the French there. Moltke 
had no doubt of this. ‘‘ Verdun,” according to his orders issued to 
Armies on the 28th, “‘ was to be invested,” and, when the enemy 
withdrew, the Sixth Army was to cross the Moselle between Toul 
and Epinal, and advance south-west towards Neufchateau, the 
Seventh Army remaining on the defensive to prevent any enemy 
breaking through between Epinal and the Swiss frontier. He 
considered that the French right wing would withdraw to a flank, 
southward, towards the triangle of forts, Langres—Dijon—Besancon, 
where it would re-organize and possibly, as he foresaw in his 
order of the 28th, make another offensive into Lorraine to relieve 
the pressure against the French left wing and centre. 

In such circumstances the idea of transporting corps from the 
Lorraine front to the right wing ¢ found no favour at Supreme 
Command. The fact that the French, relying on the defensive 
strength of their eastern fortifications along the Moselle, were already 
taking troops from their First and Second Armies to form a new, 
strong offensive wing north of Paris,} was unknown to the Germans. 
They had no idea that Verdun and Paris, which Moltke spoke so 
glibly of investing, were to become the two counter-buttresses of a 
vast fortress, from the northern wall of which the French counter- 
offensive was soon to be delivered. 

Preparations for the attack against Nancy.—The offensive of the 
Sixth German Army was to be directed against the Moselle between ° 
Toul and Epinal. Its right wing was to capture the Grand Couronné 
de Nancy by a frontal assault, and thus prepare the way for the 
break-through of its left wing farther south through the Charmes 

* Biilow, commanding the Second Army, reported that the French retreat was 
like a rout tig). 

t This would take at least a week. The railways in Northern France took time 
to repair; by the 29th of August trains could not run beyond Mons, by the 31st 
beyond Cambrai, by the roth of September beyond St. Quentin. The troops 
would, therefore, have at least two or three days’ march from their place of detrain- 
ment to reach the battle-front. 

55th and 56th Reserve Divisions left the Hauts de Meuse on the 26th- 

27th of August for Montdidier and Amiens. The VII. Corps (14th Division and 

63rd Reserve Division) left Belfort on the 26th of August for the same destination, 
the dissolution of General Pau’s Army of Alsace. In addition, the XVIII. 

Corps and half [X. Corps left the ‘Second Army (about Nancy) on the 18th of 


August for Mezi¢res and Hirson to fill the gap een the French Fourth and 
Fifth Armies. 
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gap, between Bayon and Charmes, across the Moselle. The 
offensive was to be delayed as long as possible to give the Fifth Army 
time to advance through the Argonne behind the French positions 
on the Moselle: it was hoped that the French would then auto- 
matically retire from the front of the Sixth Army. In the meantime 
preparations were made for the assault on the Nancy position. The 
Supreme Command ordered seventy heavy batteries to be sent for- 
ward on the 30th of August from the Metz and Strassbourg fortresses 
and the Nied position and placed at the disposal of the Sixth Army. 
On the 2nd of September, however, the Bavarian Crown Prince 
expressed his doubts to the Supreme Command as to the success 
of the plan for breaking through the line of the Moselle. The Fifth 
Army, instead of marching south-west in rear of the Nancy positions, 
had been compelled to wheel eastward by the counter-attacks of 
the French Third Army, which swung back pivoted on Verdun. 
The weight of its pressure southward was thus lost and its right 
instead of marching on Vitry le Francois lay in a general direction 
on Bar le Duc. Not only did this imperil the success of the assault 
on Nancy, but it also drew the Fourth Army out of its south- 
westerly course, thereby creating a gap of over forty miles between 
the German Fourth and Second Armies which the three corps of the 
Third Army were quite unable to fill. This was in fact the main 
reason which caused the Supreme Command to sanction the inward 
wheel of the First and Second Armies that was to lead them past 
the east front of Paris into so many and great difficulties. 

Moltke, however, allayed the misgivings of the Bavarian Crown 
Prince. The offensive of the Sixth Army would, in any case, hold 
the French in position while the German mass of attack continued 
its wheel into Central France. The final decision could not long be 
delayed. 

Supreme Command hears of the French concentration at Paris.— 
On the 3rd of September, Sixth Army Headquarters reported to 
Supreme Command, “ No rearward movement noticeable behind 
the enemy front, also no rail-transport: strong enemy masses, 
infantry and artillery, in and behind the enemy position.” That 
evening, however, reports of a contrary nature reached Luxembourg.® 
Colonel Tappen writes: “ Information began to come through of 
heavy traffic, apparently troops, along the railways behind the French 
front moving from the eastern frontier towards Paris. The possi- 
bility of an attack from Paris against our right flank would have to be 
reckoned with.” This led to the Supreme Command order of the 

® Supreme Command moved here from Coblenz on the 3oth of August. 
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4th of September. By it, the German First and Second Armies 
were to wheel Westward ‘to a position between the Oise and the 
Seine in order to face the north-east front of Paris, and hold the 
French assembling there. The Third, Fourth and Fifth Armies 
were to co-operate in the attack of the Sixth Army against the French 
Armies holding the eastern frontiers. 

Moltke definitely abandons Schlieffen’s plan: 4th of September.— 
By this order, Moltke definitely abandoned Schlieffen’s plan that 
till now had so successfully inspired the operations. He had failed 
to comply with its fundamental need, the maintenance of a right 
wing as strong as possible, with the result that he was unable to 
meet the French concentration about Paris offensively. He returned, 
therefore, to his conception of two decisive battles—the first, with his 
centre and left wing against the French eastern Armies, and the 
second, against the remainder of the enemy’s forces about Paris. 
While the first decision was being fought, the First and Second 
Armies were to remain on the defensive, and, to assist them in the 
final battle, he ordered Seventh Army Headquarters with the 
XV. Corps and the 7th Cavalry Division to be transported at once 
from the Lorraine front to co-operate from the north against Paris, 
on the right of the First Army. 

The whole plan was stage-managed like a pageant. It was to be 
a fitting conclusion to the first phase of Germany’s progress to the 
position of conqueror of Europe. ‘The Emperor was to attend the 
assault on Nancy and enter the town in triumph: a bodyguard of 
a regiment of the Guard Cuirassiers, dressed in its white uniforms, 
was ready behind the front to accompany him. Two days were 
allowed for the consummation of the great victory ; on the 7th, the 
Emperor was to be at Chalons, where he would give his congratula- 
tions in person to the Third Army ; he would then proceed to the 
First and Second Armies and make with them the grand triumphal 
entry into Paris. All the other sovereigns of Europe had 1n the past 
been invited and honoured there, he said, except himself ; he would 
now invite both himself and his army. 


IV. 


The German offensive against the French Eastern Armes: 4th- 
8th of September.—The battle which began against the circle of 
heights that cover Nancy on its eastern side, the Grand Couronne, 
thus formed part of the greater battle to be fought by the five German 
Armies, the Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh, which was to 
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crush the French force, and, as the Supreme Command believed, 
the mass of the French Armies, in the area Chalons-sur-Marne— 
Verdun—Nancy. The Third, Fourth and Fifth Armies, pivoted 
on the left of the Fifth Army about Verdun, were to wheel and attack 
south-eastward towards the Upper Meuse. The attack on Nancy 
was preparatory to the advance of the Sixth Army across the Moselle 
westward. Even if the attack on Nancy failed, the offensive of the 
Third, Fourth and Fifth Armies would, it was thought, bring the 
decision. 

On the 4th, the right of the Sixth Army reached the French 
advanced positions along the northern and eastern slopes of the 
Grand Couronné. The great strength of the position lay in its com- 
plete command of the Seille valley, so that it was almost impossible 
for the Germans to find sufficient artillery positions from which to 
cover the assaulting infantry. The Germans, untrained in position 
warfare, attacked with an inadequate artillery preparation and had 
extremely heavy casualties. On the 5th, the failure of the 4th was 
repeated. On the 6th, the French counter-attacked from Drouville 
and regained ground from the III. Bavarian Corps. On the 7th, 
fresh German divisions were brought up from Metz for another 
assault on the 8th against the Mont d’Amance, the southern bastion 
of the Grand Couronné, which also failed for the same reason. 
At times the French resistance was indeed almost broken. General 
de Castelnau had the orders for a general retreat from Nancy ready 
in front of him for his signature, but at the last moment wiser 
counsels prevailed,* and his Second Army remained in position. 

On the evening of the 8th, the plan of breaking through south of 
Nancy across the Moselle was abandoned by the Germans. The 
Commander of the Sixth Army wished to continue the offensive, 
but the Supreme Command had suddenly appreciated the extent 
of the French offensive in front of Paris and decided to send further 
reinforcements to the right wing. The I. Bavarian Corps of the 
Sixth Army was ordered to entrain at once, and other corps were 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness to be transported to the 
western flank, On the oth, the Supreme Command sent the follow- 
ing order to the Sixth Army: ‘“ The attack against the Nancy 
position is not practicable. All available units of the Sixth Army will 
be organized as rapidly as possible for employment elsewhere. 
Preparations for the occupation of a defensive position behind the 
present front will therefore be made as soon as possible.” 

If, as may be said, the fortified positions about the Grand 


* See General Dubail’s “ Quatre années de commandement,’”’ pp. 98-100. 
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Couronné and on the northern slopes of the Vosges, which command 
the approaches to the Charmes gap, mark the grave of Germany’s 
early ambitions, so also they were the cradle of that form of position- 
warfare which was soon to alter the whole aspect of the war on the 
Western Front. The French line of trenches, covered by obstacles 
and supported by an entrenched and concealed artillery, spread 
rapidly in the weeks that followed. The Germans withdrew into 
the Seille valley and constructed similar fortifications : by the middle 
of November this trench warfare was in full progress along the entire 
front from the North Sea to Switzerland. 

The offensive of the German Third,* Fourth and Fifth Armies 
had been equally unsuccessful. The Third and Fourth Armies had 
been held back by General de Langle de Cary’s Fourth Army. The 
General realizing the danger that threatened the French eastern 
Armies, of which his own formed the left wing, took up a strong 
position along the Rhine—Marne canal between Vitry le Francois 
and Revigny. The Germans, not expecting resistance, made no 
organized attack against the position and the French were able to 
hold it until the decision on the Marne had been gained. The 
advance of the German Fifth Army south-eastward from a front 
Laheycourt—St. André was also effectively held up by General 
Sarrail. His Third Army with its night clinging on to Verdun and 
its left on the Rhine—Marne canal was in no enviable position. Its 
brilliant defence was due in great measure to the admirable handling 
of the artillery and to the timely support of the XV. Corps sent to 
its assistance by the Second Army. 

On the evening of the 8th, the Emperor waiting behind the Nancy 
battlefront—the chief actor awaiting his call behind the wings of 
the stage—returned with his white cuirassiers to Metz. The great 
pageant of victory of which his theatrical entry into Nancy to avenge 
his ancestor, Charles the Bold, formed the prelude, was to remain 
for ever unacted. 

On the gth, he went back to Luxembourg where he heard Colonel 
Hentsch’s report on the fighting on the Marne and of the retreat 
of the First and Second Armies. His comments on it have not yet 
been given to the world. 

The Allied offensive from Paris: s5th-oth September.—It 1s 
difficult to realize that during the battles on the Ourcq and the 
Marne from the sth to the 8th of September, the German Supreme 
Command had no idea of their importance. Nevertheless such 


* Less one and a half corps assisting the advance of the Second Army on Fére 
Champenoise. 
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appears to be the case ; not a single order was issued from Luxem- 
bourg to the First or Second Armies during that period ; they were 
left to fight out the decisive battle of the war by themselves. It was 
imagined that they could easily hold the weak French forces about 
Paris until the decision had been gained by the five German Armies 
south-east and south-west of Verdun. They had no idea of the 
extent of the lateral displacement of the French strength from east 
to west. 

From the 1st of September onwards a continuous stream of 
trains had in fact carried divisions from the French right wing to 
form a new Army, the Sixth, which was to assist the French Fifth 
Army and the British Army in the counter-offensive against the 
German First and Second Armies. By the 5th of September the 
French had thus assembled four Armies (Sixth, British, Fifth and 
Ninth), a total of twenty-eight divisions * to attack the right wing 
German Armies, a total of twenty divisions. Simultaneously, the 
German offensive against the eastern fortresses was delivered by 
five German Armies, a total of thirty-eight divisions against thirty- 
three French divisions. 

The period 5th-8th of September was most critical, and the 
situation presents a strange paradox. For twenty years the German 
plan of campaign had been based on the fundamental idea of drawing 
the French into the open and avoiding an attack against their eastern 
fortresses. The German Army had been trained for years past 
almost entirely for offensive action in open warfare mainly on this 
account. Its system was entirely unsuitable for the assault on 
strongly fortified areas. And yet, when the hour of action arrived, 
we find the mass of the German Armies engaged about those very 
fortresses against a strongly entrenched enemy while the offensive 
in the open was being delivered by the French with a numerical 
superiority. The two German right-wing Armies had to fight a 
defensive battle against the concentric attack of the four Allied 
Armies with no prepared system of defence, whereas the numerical 
inferiority of the French eastern Armies was compensated for by the 
great natural strength of the positions they occupied. 

The result of the two simultaneous battles, the French offensive 
on the Marne and the German offensive against the Verdun—Nancy 
—St. Dié defences, was to bring a common decision. They reacted 
directly on each other. The German Supreme Command had 
manceuvred its Armies into a false position. It had underestimated 
the recuperative power of its opponents and exaggerated the extent 

® Six of these were reserve divisions, and the IV. Corps was still on the railway. 
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of its frontier victories. The unbounded self-confidence, and the 
loose handling of the reins of command that followed, led it to disaster. 
It had allowed its much-weakened right-wing Armies to be surprised 
by an Allied offensive of superior numbers, while the mass of its 
Armies was engaged in an attempt to envelop the French eastern 
Armies defending the eastern fortresses. Its left wing Armies had 
not been intended for such an operation; they had neither the artillery, 
nor the equipment, nor the training for the assault of fortified 
positions, and while they were receiving their initiation in position 
warfare between Nancy and Bayon and south-west of Verdun, the 
decision was rapidly arrived at in the open warfare on the Marne, 
and the whole German advance brought to a standstill. 


THE LATE GENERAL SIR JOHN COWANS, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O., 


Quartermaster-General to the Forces, 1912-1919. 


“* He looked after our boys.”” These words were uttered by a woman 
in humble circumstances by way of explaining why she had left 
her work in order to pay homage to the remains of the late Sir John 
Cowans as they passed through London to their last resting-place, 
on the 25th of April. 

No more effective tribute could have been rendered to this 
great soldier and administrator, who had spared himself nothing 
throughout his tenure of office as Quartermaster-General to the 
Forces in order to provide the soldier with every comfort that was 
possible during the terrible days of the Great War. How well and 
truly he had accomplished his task is summed up in the few words 
uttered by his unknown mourner, who doubtless voiced the opinions 
of million’ of others whose husbands, brothers and sons had been 
“looked after’ by the great Q.M.G. Had “ Jack ” Cowans been 
able to hear this humble tribute to himself he would, like Wolfe, 
have said, ‘‘ Then I die happy,” for, during those four years of strife 
when he manfully and so successfully bore the overwhelming 
burden of supplying, not only our own troops, but also those of 
any of our Allies who needed assistance, his one thought had been 
to ameliorate the hard lot of the soldier. No suggestion for the 
increased comfort of the fighting man was too small for him per- 
sonally to investigate, and he cheerfully laboured during hours when 
most people slept in order that the result might be some little 
additional comfort for the men in the trenches. 

Sufficient has already been written about the magnificent achieve- 
ments of the huge department Sir John Cowans so ably controlled, 
and we are now all familiar with the way in which he overcame all 
obstacles when his “‘ family ”’ increased from the 150,000, for which 
number his plans had been laid, to some 7,000,000. We also 
know with what splendid foresight he anticipated the needs of this 
family, whether it was in horses, food, accommodation, vehicles, 
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or the thousand and one items in stores and material which go to 
make for the efficiency and comfort of armies in the field. “ Jack ” 
Cowans never rested, or allowed any of his department to rest, 
until he was satisfied that every need of the troops had been 
met. 

He possessed a combination of qualities seldom seen in so 
pronounced a form in any individual, and of him it could be truly 
said that he was not the same man when seen under different cir- 
cumstances. On the one hand he was essentially a sportsman and 
fond of pleasure and comfort. To those who knew this side of him 
only, it was difficult to imagine that this jolly, easily amused, almost 
boyish personality could completely forgo the pleasures in which 
he delighted and concentrate the whole of his energy on serious 
and strenuous hard work. But so it was. When the necessity 
arose, all thought of sport, pleasure or personal comfort was thrown 
to the winds and his energy was concentrated solely on doing the 
best in his power for the thing which came before all others in his 
life, viz., the Army. In critical moments it was impossible to recog- 
nize in the determined hard-set features and masterly business-like 
manner of the Quartermaster-General the “‘ Jack ’’ Cowans of the 
club or playing field; but once the problems at issue had been 
overcome—as they always were by his dogged perseverance, high 
ability and refusal to be beaten by obstacles—then his face would 
relax and his pleasing smile and genial nature would burst through 
once more and cheer up all around him. With such a com- 
bination of qualities, he was bound to succeed, for as was inevitable 
they won the devotion and admiration of his staff and all with whom 
he came in contact. 

Quite early in his career these softer and sterner sides of his 
nature struggled for the mastery. He failed to pass the entrance 
examination for the Navy, and then having turned his attention to 
the Army he got into trouble almost immediately on entering Sand- 
hurst in 1878 for laughing at the Adjutant. But he soon controlled 
the easy-going side of his nature, and, applying himself to hard work, 
passed out of Sandhurst near the head of the list in 1880. 

After volunteering for service in the Transvaal with the 6oth Rifles, 
and having his request refused, he joined the Rifle Brigade and in 
January, 1881, went to the 1st Battalion in Poona. Within a year 
he passed the Higher Standard in Hindustani. A period as acting 
A.D.C. to General Sir John Ross and of regimental duty both in 
India and at home followed, and he again showed how he could 
concentrate on hard work by success in the entrance examination 
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for the Staff College, passing out thence with distinction in December, 
1891. 

Early in the following year he was appointed to the newly formed 
Mobilization Section at the War Office and soon made his mark. 
Here he joined the little band of pioneers, Wolfe Murray and 
Codrington, Fleming and Ellison, who under Colonel Coleridge 
Grove laid the foundation of the mobilization schemes and war 
establishments which so successfully stood the test in 1899 and again 
in 1914. During two years of incessant hard work in the Mobilization 
Section he acquired that mastery of detail and intimate knowledge 
of war organization which stood him in such good stead in subsequent 
years. 

From 1894 he spent three years as Brigade Major at Aldershot, 
and then again returned to India and joined the 3rd Battalion of 
his Regiment. 

In May, 1898, the War Office saw him once more, this time as 
D.A.Q.M.G. in the Movements Branch, one of the branches of the 
department he was destined eventually to control. Here he super- 
vised the transportation to Egypt of the troops for the Soudan 
campaign, and he remained in the branch till the end of the South 
African War. He received a brevet as Lieut.-Col. in March, 1goo, 
and was promoted substantive Colonel in April, 1903, on taking up 
the appointment of A.Q.M.G. to the 2nd Division at Aldershot. 

India again became the scene of his activities, for in 1906 he was 
appointed Director-General of Military Education at Simla under 
Lord Kitchener, and after two years he took command of the Bengal 
Presidency Brigade at Calcutta which he held till 1910. 

On the 21st of March, 1910, he became a Major-General, and 
shortly after his ability to hold high office was put to the test when 
he was appointed by Mr. Haldane as Director-General of the 
Territorial Force at the War Office. Evidence of his success in 
this difficult post is afforded by the fact that he was selected in 1912 
to succeed Sir Herbert Miles as Quartermaster-General to the 
Forces. 

Sir John Cowans was the only Military Member of the Army 
Council who remained as such throughout the Great War, and the 
stupendous work performed by him then, and his absolutely unselfish 
devotion to duty, will pass down into history. The nation was 
indeed fortunate in having the right man in the proper place at a 
moment of its gravest peril—a man who by his sterling qualities 
played no small part in determining the issue of the struggle. 

Although prevented by circumstances from taking an active part 
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in the war, he nevertheless visited France and Flanders many times 
in order to satisfy himself that everything humanly possible was 
being done for the comfort and welfare of the troops. On one of 
these occasions, when he was selected to present a flag to the town of 
Verdun after the heroic defence of that town, he nearly met an un- 
timely end, his car being badly damaged and several men killed by 
a shell in close proximity to the place where he was having luncheon, 

It may be worth recording that whereas seemingly no situation 
however alarming would unbalance him or impair his capacity for 
overcoming almost insuperable difficulties, yet a common house-fly 
could achieve this result. He abhorred flies and insects, and once 
he became aware of the presence of a fly in his room all work had to 
cease until the offender had been destroyed with one of the many 
fly swishes which he always kept handy. The severest of air raids 
would not interrupt his work for a second, and for aught one knew 
he would be unaware of its progress, but his instinct seemed to tell 
him at once when a fly entered his room, and he could not proceed 
with his work until it had been disposed of. 

That Cowans saw no active service during his military career 
was certainly no choice of his own. Both during the South African 
War, and from 1914 onwards, he constantly pressed his claims to 
be allowed to go to the front. The following note written by the 
Quartermaster-General to the Military Secretary in November, 
1899, tells its own tale, and should prove a source of encouragement 
to any officer who may find himself similarly placed :-— 


“You have asked me whether I could spare Major Cowans 
(Q.M.G.2) for employment on the Staff in S. Africa. 

“On public grounds and on those alone I have felt compelled 
to say I could not. 

“‘ His work has been and is excellent, and though naturally very 
anxious to go on service, he has behaved most loyally in the matter. 

“I hope sincerely it may be found possible to prevent his being 
at a disadvantage with those who have been sent on service and that 
his good work in a very responsible position at home may be con- 
sidered sufficient cause for promotion. 

(Sgd.) Cas. M. CLarke, 
30.11.99. 0.M.G.” 


A man as big in heart as he was in stature, he was always full of 
sympathy for the troubles of others. He thoroughly understood 
the weaknesses of human nature and was always more ready to excuse 
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than to condemn and invariably tempered justice with mercy ; but 
inefficiency or slacking he would never tolerate. He was gifted 
with keen perception in placing the right men in their right places, 
and possessed an indomitable optimism that was catching. Never 
once during all the varying phases of the war did this optimism 
desert him. On one occasion only was it shaken, and then only 
momentarily, when he heard of the loss of his old friend and chief, 
Lord Kitchener, of whose great qualities he was a devoted admirer. 

No one who ever served with him or under him will ever forget 
his unvaried cheerfulness, his grasp of detail, his rapidity of decision, 
his tenacity, and his shrewd judgment of men and affairs. 

Sir John Cowans was fifty-nine years of age when his end came 
at Mentone on the 16th of April, 1921, and, apart from the multitude 
of personal friends who will for ever treasure his memory, there 
are millions who will fondly remember him as the man who “ looked 
after our boys.” 


HINDENBURG’S SECOND OFFENSIVE IN 
POLAND 


THE OPERATION OF LODZ, NOVEMBER, 1914 
(With maps) 
By Major-GENERAL SIR ALFRED KNox, K.C.B., C.M.G. 


HINDENBURG’S first invasion of Poland was launched in the latter 
half of September, 1914, with the object of relieving pressure on the 
Austrian Army, which had been driven back to the west of the San 
by the combined pressure of the five Armies of the Russian South- 
West Front: the Ninth (Lechitski), the Fourth (Ewarth), the 
Fifth (Plehve), the Third (originally Ruzski, later Radko-Dimitriev), 
and the Eighth (Brusilov). 

Though the Austrian Army had been severely defeated, diffi- 
culties of supply prevented a further Russian advance through 
Western Galicia on Krakau, and the invasion soon slowed down to 
stagnation on the front between the Vistula and the Carpathians. 

In the north, on the Russian right, the First Army (Rennen- 
kampf) and the Second (Samsonov) had been driven from East 
Prussia, and General Jilinski had given place in command of the 
Russian North-West Front to General Ruzski. While the First 
Army reformed on the Nyeman and the Second—now under 
Scheidemann—reformed on the. Narev, the newly-formed Tenth 
Army (Pflug and later Sievers) defeated the Germans at Avgustov. 

Between the left Army of the North-West Front and the right 
Army of the South-West Front there was a wide gap, and when on 
the 23rd of September Ivanov, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Russian South-West Front, received at his headquarters at Kholm 
the first news of a German advance from South-West Poland, there 
were some seven divisions of Russian cavalry in trans-Vistula 
Poland, but scarcely a single infantry division. 

To meet the German threat, Ivanov moved the Ninth, Fourth and 
Fifth Armies north in rear of the Vistula, while the Third and Eighth 
Armies extended to their right to take their place on the San. 
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The German offensive succeeded in its primary object. It 
brought the Austrians temporary relief. It occupied Western 
Poland and actually reached a point eleven kilometres west of 
Warsaw, but all attempts to pass the Vistula and the San failed and 
the Russian First and Second Armies, which were sent by rail to 
Warsaw and reinforced by the newly-arrived Siberians, turned the 
German left and compelled its retirement. 

The final order for the retreat of the German Ninth Army from 
Poland was issued on the 26th of October. It retired rapidly over 
the two hundred kilometres to the German frontier, retaining its 
moral in spite of its severe defeat before Warsaw and the subsequent 
pursuit by overwhelming forces of Russian ca 

The Grand Duke then launched the Fifth, F ourth and Ninth 
Armies through South-West Poland with the idea of invading 
Silesia and moving by the valley of the Oder on Breslau. The 
First Army, astride of the lower Vistula, and on its left the Second 
Army moved forward to guard the immediate right of the offensive 
group of Armies, while farther north the Tenth Army once more 
invaded East Prussia from the east, and on the left in Galicia the 
Third and Eighth Armies were ordered to advance to secure the left. 

Unfortunately the German Eighth Army in East Prussia, though 
in very inferior strength, prevented the second invasion of that 
province from becoming a serious danger, and in Galicia Radko 
Dimitriev and Brusilov only made slow progress. 

With the extreme wings holding back, the Russian Front as the 
offensive group of Armies advanced became more and more extended. 
The whole movement assumed the character of an eccentric advance 
and invited a counter-stroke from an enemy who had all the best of 
the communications. The lowness of the remaining stocks of 
ammunition and the temporary weakness of the Russian effectives 
rendered the ambitious movement a gigantic bluff. The enemy 
had destroyed the railways thoroughly, and the Russian Armies 
stumbled slowly on, as it were hoping for something to turn up. 
As in August in East Prussia, the Grand Duke’s plans were governed 
by a chivalrous desire to help the Allies in the West, cost what the 
effort might to Russia. 

On the 1st of November Hindenburg was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the German forces in the Eastern Theatre. He retained 
Ludendorff as his Chief of Staff. 

The German Command seems to have been without accurate 
information of the weakness of the Russian Army and the Russian 
advance was regarded as a real danger which demanded serious 
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precautionary measures. Certain of the mines in Upper Silesia 
were destroyed and youths of serving age were evacuated to the 
West. 

On the 3rd of November Ludendorff suggested to Hindenburg 
the concentration of the Ninth Army under Mackensen in the 
neighbourhood of Thorn, and its advance up the left bank of the 
Vistula ‘‘ to deal the Russians such a blow as would not only bring 
their Armies in the bend of the Vistula to a standstill once and for all, 
and so put an end to their offensive, but would crush them decisively.” 

By the roth of November five and a half army corps and five 
cavalry divisions were assembled. ‘The idea was to advance rapidly, 
first to overwhelm the left of the Russian First Army, on the left 
bank of the Vistula, and then to turn the right of the Second Army, 
and so roll up the whole Russian offensive. 

The exact date on which the Russians received their first informa- 
tion of the concentration at Thorn is not known. It is possible that 
the First Army had commenced a day or two earlier to concentrate 
to its left, but up till the night of the 13th no corresponding move 
was made by the other Armies. The First Army had two corps on 
the left bank of the Vistula, including the II. Corps, which had been 
handed over from the Second Army a few days previously. The 
Second Army was on the Varta with the Fifth Army two marches 
in rear in echelon on its left. Farther south, the Fourth and Ninth 
Armies were waiting for the Third Army to come forward from the 
San in order to storm the Austrian trenches and invade Silesia. 

Mackensen began his advance on the 11th of November. On 
the 12th, his left Corps drove back the V. Siberian Corps (First 
Army) and occupied Vlotslavsk, taking 12,000 prisoners. 

Rennenkampf threw the VI. Siberian Corps across to the left 
bank of the Vistula at Plotsk. 

On the 14th, farther south, the Germans attacked in over- 
whelming strength the II. Corps (left Corps First Army) and the 
XXIII. Corps (right Corps Second Army). Rennenkampf’s VI. 
Corps was attacked on the right bank of the river, but passed some 
units over to the left or southern bank. 

The same day Scheidemann, the Commander of the Second Army, 
had commenced to change front to the right. His idea was ap- 
parently to deploy his Army on a line from Strikov to west of 
Lenchitsa, facing north-east, in a position to flank the German 
advance up the left bank of the Vistula. But he and the staff of 
the North-West Front had under-estimated the German strength 
and rapidity of movement, with the result that his Army narrowly 
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escaped being cut to pieces in detail in spite of its hard marching 
and fighting. 

On the 15th and 16th, the V. Siberian, VI. Siberian and IT. Corps 
of the First Army and the II. Siberian and XXIII. Corps of 
the Second Army were all engaged and lost heavily, leaving, accord- 
ing to German claims, 25,000 prisoners in the enemy’s hands. 

The remains of the II. Siberian Corps retreated from Lenchitsa 
to Lodz; the XXIII. Corps took up a line west of Lodz; the IV. 
Corps, marching north, reached a line just north of Lodz; the I. 
Corps was forced back south-east of Lodz. 

Meanwhile Plehve with the Fifth Army had continued his 
march to the west. On the 16th, he reached the Varta and occupied 
Velyun with his cavalry. He was then ordered to retire and, on 
the 17th, after a forced march, reached practically the position he 
had occupied four days previously on the line Belkhatov-Kamensk, 
about 25 kilometres west and south-west of Petrokov. 

On the 17th, Scheidemann’s position became critical. During 
the previous three days he had frittered away much of his Army in 
piecemeal attempts to stem the German advance. The enemy’s 
XXV. Reserve Corps and 3rd Guard Division with the 6th and 
gth Cavalry Divisions were working round his right flank. His 
front was being pressed back south on Lodz by the attack of the 
XI., XVII. and XX. German Corps. The Breslau Corps was 
already turning his left west of Kazimerj. Little help was to be 
hoped for from the First Army, for the remains of the VI., V. Siberian 
and VI. Siberian Corps were driven up the left bank of the Vistula 
and farther apart from the Second Army by the German I. Reserve 
Corps on the 17th and 18th. 

On the evening of the 18th, the German Command thought it 
had the whole Russian Second Army in its grasp. It looked forward 
by the 2zoth of November to a victory on a par with Cannae, Sedan 
or Tannenberg. ‘“ But,’ as a German writer concedes, “‘ the Grand 
Duke’s measures were not bad.”’ 

The arrangements for the rescue of the Second Army were worked 
out by General Ruzski at the headquarters of the North-West Front. 
The success of the plans depended upon their intelligent translation 
into action by Rennenkampf, the Commander of the First Army, and 
by Plehve, the Commander of the Fifth Army. 

These two men, who, like Scheidemann, the Commander of the 
Second Army, belonged to families of German origin but long of 
Russian citizenship, were very different in type. Rennenkampf was 
the dashing cavalry soldier, personally brave, of the type that fills 
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the eye as a leader of men. Plehve was small and old and bent and 
weak in health. Rennenkampf had been personally popular in 
Vilna before the war, though he worked his men and horses hard. 
Plehve, in Moscow, had the reputation of interfering too much in 
detail. He was unpopular except with his immediate associates, 
for he was very exacting and took no pains to make himself popular. 
Rennenkampf was on bad terms with his Chief of Staff, General 
Miliant, and sometimes in the middle of the night was known to 
send off instructions, changing or modifying those issued by the 
Chief of Staff a few hours earlier. Miliant, indeed, seems to have 
got badly on his Chief’s nerves, and Rennenkampf one day told him 
‘to take his snout away, as he could not bear the sight of it any 
longer!’’ Plehve, on the contrary, worked in complete unison with 
his brilliant Chief of Staff, General Miller. Rennenkampf might 
perhaps have been a Murat if he had been born a hundred years 
earlier. In command of an army in the twentieth century he was 
an anachronism and a danger. Plehve belonged more to the Moltke 
school and was possessed of a logical mind and an iron will. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that it was Plehve with the Fifth Army 
who saved the Second Army from overwhelming disaster, while 
Rennenkampf is generally blamed for failing to take full advantage 
of the turn in the tide and for allowing the Germans to escape. 
Months later admirers of Plehve on the staff of the Fifth Army 
liked to describe how an orderly officer from Scheidemann rode up 
to the General on the march and called out in a state of breathless 
excitement: ‘‘ Your High Excellency, the Second Army is sur- 
rounded and will be forced to surrender! ”’ Plehve looked at the 
youngster for a second or two from under his thick eyebrows, and 
then said: ‘‘ Have you come, Little Father, to play a tragedy or to 
make a report? If you have a report to make, make it to the Chief 
of Staff, but remember no tragedy playing or I place you under 
arrest.” 


The Fifth Army was ordered to move north to the assistance of 
the Second Army. The Fourth and Ninth Armies were ordered to 
make a frontal attack on the enemy, to prevent at all costs any further 
transfer of strength to the north. Five cavalry divisions were sent 
to fill the gap left south of the Fifth Army by its lateral move to the 
north. 

Plehve lost no time. The roth Division (V. Corps) was ordered 
to Skernevitsi on the 17th. One regiment got through by rail 
before the line was cut by the German cavalry at Kolyushki. The 
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remaining three regiments of the Division engaged German troops 
at Tushin on the rgth. 

The whole of the remainder of the Fifth Army marched north 
on the 18th. On that night the I. Siberian Corps relieved Scheide- 
mann’s left by driving back a division of the German XI. Corps with 
the bayonet. It was supported on the left by the XIX. Corps, 
which routed the Breslau Corps on the rgth. The 7th Division 
(V. Corps) moved to Lask in reserve. 

The left of the Second Army had been temporarily secured, but 
the greater danger lay on the right or eastern flank. There General 
Schaffer, the Commander of the XXV. German Reserve Corps, 
had been joined by the 3rd Guard Division, which had detrained 
after the commencement of Mackensen’s advance, but had caught 
up the main body by marches averaging fifty kilometres a day. 
Schaffer was also given the 6th Cavalry Division, and to him was 
assigned the bold task of enveloping the right flank of the Second 
Russian Army. 

On the 18th, he stormed Brezini and bivouacked that night to 
the south of the town. On the 19th, the advance continued to the 
south and west. The 3rd Guard Division, on the right or western 
flank of the penetrating force, was severely engaged, but troops of 
the XXV. Corps reached Bendkov, twenty-five kilometres south-east 
of Lodz, with little opposition, while the 6th Cavalry Division, 
reconnoitring in advance, reached a point twelve kilometres north of 
Petrokov. 

The following day the Guard and one Division of the XXV. 
Corps, together with the gth Cavalry Division, which had come 
through from the north, succeeded in fighting their way farther west, 
so that by nightfall they had completely turned Scheidemann’s 
flank and faced Lodz from the south. On the other hand, the 
6th Cavalry Division had been forced to withdraw before Russian 
forces marching north from Petrokov, and, if Schaffer had been aware 
of the failure of the right flank of the gth German Army, he would 
have realized that little hope remained of surrounding the Russian 
Second Army. However, he persisted and, on the morning of the 
21st, units of the Prussian Guard actually reached the southern 
suburbs of Lodz, but were driven back by counter-attacks of the 
I. Corps, which was now bent back facing south. 

The Second Russian Army was meanwhile being constantly 
pressed from the north. Its right wing was now confined to a narrow 
strip about seven miles wide, and in some cases half of the heavy 
guns of a division faced north and the other half south. 
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The First Army detached two forces to the south-west, one from 
Lovich on the 2oth, and the other from Skernevitsi on the 21st. 

‘The Skernevitsi Force consisted of the ssth Division, which 
had been sent forward by rail from Warsaw, and one regiment of the 
roth Division. It effected nothing. 

The Lovich Force consisted of four columns, from right to left, 
the 1st Turkistan Brigade, the 43rd Division, the 63rd Division and 
the 6th Siberian Division. Its units were up to strength, with the 
exception of the 43rd Division which was very weak. 

Captain, now Major, Neilson, late roth Hussars, accompanied 
the Lovich Force. Its original orders were to advance with all 
possible speed in close contact with the II. Corps on its right, and 
on no account to halt till it reached the Second Army. 

It started on the 20th of November, but only moved five miles 
that day, as the II. Corps was held back by pressure from the north- 
west. At6p.m. the Commander of the Force, General Slyusarenko, 
was replaced by General Count Shuvalov, a retired cavalry officer 
and friend of General Rennenkampf. 

The Force had been hastily formed and was without proper 
staff, transport or medical services. All supplies had to be conveyed 
by road from Skernevitsi and the troops were irregularly fed. All 
intercommunication was carried out by mounted orderly. The 
staff at the time the Force started was completely in the dark regard- 
ing the general situation, and did not even know whether the Second 
Army was still in being. The cold was intense—1o to 15 degrees 
of frost (Réaumur)—and there was deep snow on the ground. Many 
of the wounded were frozen to death. 

On the 21st, the four columns advanced from twelve to thirteen 
miles, and the leading units halted for the night on a front of ten 
miles from one mile north-east of Strikov to five miles north-east 
of Brezini. So far no opposition had been met, but the enemy was 
reported to be in Strikov and Brezini. The staff spent the night at 
Glovno. Late in the evening about one hundred prisoners were 
captured by the 43rd Division, and among them were many tele- 
graphists from the German XX., XXV. and Guard Corps, who had 
lost their units. 

The Commander of the Force was changed for the second time 
in thirty-six hours, probably owing to orders received from the 
North-West Front, and Count Shuvalov gave place to General 
Vasiliev, the Commander of the VI. Siberian Corps, who brought 
with him as his Chief of Staff, Colonel Menshukov. 

The original orders were modified. The two right columns, the 
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Ist Turkistan Brigade and the 43rd Division, were now ordered to 
march through to the Second Army, while the two left columns, the 
63rd and 6th Siberian Divisions, were ordered to sweep south-east 
of the right (or eastern) flank of the Second Army and along the 
Skernevitsi— Lodz railway. 

On the 22nd, the German I. Reserve Corps failed in an attempt 
to take Lovich, and the 1st Siberian Division (I. Siberian Corps) 
was moved east and flung back Schaffer’s advanced troops. At 
7 p.m. Schaffer received orders from his Army Commander to retire 
north and to re-establish his line of communications through Brezini. 

That day the right and left columns of the Lovich Force had 
captured Strikov and Brezini after severe house to house fighting. 
At nightfall the 1st Turkistan Brigade billeted with the II. Corps 
in and north-east of Strikov, and the 43rd Division halted four miles 
to the south of that town. The 63rd and 6th Siberian Divisions 
made good progress, the latter reaching the village of Kolyushki, 
four miles south of Brezini. The attack on Strikov took place in a 
thick mist and the Turkistan Brigade lost heavily, especially in 
officers. In taking Brezini the 6th Siberians lost 7oo men, but 
liberated 600 Russian prisoners. 

The staff of the Force moved to Volya Tsirusova in rear of the 
63rd Division, and was visited there in the course of the afternoon 
by General Rennenkampf. 

Touch was established with the Second Army, and Lodz was 
found to be still in Russian occupation. The enemy’s strength 
opposing each column of the Lovich Force was estimated at one 
brigade. As it was anticipated that the advance of the nght and 
left columns of the Force was likely to be delayed by enemy opposi- 
tion, the centre columns—the 43rd and 63rd Divisions—were 
ordered to march through to join the Second Army. 

On the 23rd, the staff of the Force moved at 10 a.m. to Brezini. 
The right column remained at Strikov with the II. Corps. The 
43rd and 63rd Divisions reached the lines of the I. Corps (Second 
Army) at 4 p.m. and 3 p.m. respectively. 

Captain Neilson went in a car with two officers in the morning 
from Volya Tsirusova to the headquarters of the I. Corps south-east 
of Lodz. He found the Corps “in a most unpleasant situation, 
in a small semi-circle, staff, reserves, artillery, transport all huddled 
together, heavy and field guns all mixed and pointing in all direc- 
tions.” 

At § p.m. the 6th Siberian Division, which was now isolated in a 
position facing south on the railway west of Kolyushki, reported 
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that three German columns, estimated at three divisions, were 
marching against it from the south, and asked for help. The Com- 
mander of the I. Corps was implored to move, but he and his troops, 
having been badly hustled, had been cowed into passivity. He and 
they, or possibly only he and his staff, lacked the reserve of moral 
stamina for renewed effort. He hesitated, and finally decided to 
ask the Army Commander. The latter did nothing. 

The Commander of the 63rd Division consented to move, but 
reluctantly and much too late. Yet the distance from Andrjespol, 
which was occupied by the troops of the I. Corps, to the nearest 
units of the 6th Siberian Division cannot at this time have exceeded 
four miles. 

Captain Neilson left the staff of the I. Corps and went by car to 
Brezini, where he rejoined the staff of the Lovich Force, “ after an 
unpleasantly exciting drive through forests in the dark, blindly 
evading enemy columns.” 

The 6th Siberian Division fought well all day and captured 
two batteries complete with teams and wagons, 300 prisoners and a 
number of machine guns. At nightfall it was entrenched on the 
line Yanovka—Galkov and the 63rd Division was still in the 
neighbourhood of Andrjespol. 

Individuals on both sides exaggerated the difficulties of their 
position, and certainly the terrible climatic conditions conduced to 
pessimism. ‘Two short extracts from Captain Neilson’s diary of 
this night are interesting. ‘“‘ Prisoners state that the Germans know 
they are surrounded. Their spirits have fallen considerably— 
fatigue, cold and hunger. They have had ten days’ continual 
fighting, marching every night, nothing to eat for three days. ‘To-day 
was extremely cold—very hard frost.” Again: ‘“‘ As prisoners 
have been taken from all three Corps, the XX., XXV. and Guard 
Reserve, it is thought that the German main body of a strength of 
three corps is marching north against the 6th Siberian Division.” 

It was not known till the following day that in rear of the German 
columns, and only a very short distance from them, were the Ist 
Siberian Division and the roth Division of the Fifth Army, and also 
Novikov’s Cavalry Corps. But why was this not known in time? 
The information might have been conveyed through the Fifth Army, 
the staff of the North-West Front and the First Army, or it might 
have been obtained from the staff of the I. Corps or by ordinary 
reconnaissance on the spot by the numerous Russian cavalry— 
Kaznakov’s and Charpentier’s Divisions, which were in touch with 
the staff of the Lovich Force. 
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At 1 a.m. on the 24th Neilson went to sleep at Brezini on the 
floor of the hut occupied by the staff. Four hours later he was 
awakened by shooting in the streets. The staff motor cars were 
frozen and the staff, which was without escort, escaped with some 
difficulty, eventually assembling some hours later in an armoured 
train at Kolyushki. It had lost touch with all columns of the Force, 
and remained a helpless spectator from a distance of the destruction 
of the 6th Siberian Division. 

The enemy worked round both flanks of the Division, which 
had been ordered to hold its ground at all costs. An attempt to 
relieve its right—it can only have been a half-hearted attempt—by 
the 63rd Division, failed about 9 a.m. The Caucasian Cavalry 
Division (Charpentier), which was supposed to guard its left or 
eastern flank, retired at once. Finally, at 11 a.m., abandoned by 
every one, enfiladed from both flanks and attacked in front, the 
Division retired to the north, and finding Brezini occupied, dispersed, 
some of the men filtering through west to the Second Army and 
about 1500 making their way eventually to Skernevitsi. 


It must have been no easy task for Schaffer to withdraw troops 
who were in close contact with superior forces of the enemy, but, 
though he only received the order to retire at 7 p.m. on the 22nd, 
all his columns were in movement five hours later, apparently 
unnoticed by the Russians, who did not pursue till daylight. 

After his destruction ot the 6th Siberian Division on the 24th, 
his line of retreat was clear, for the II. Russian Corps was that day 
outflanked and driven back to the north-east. He eventually 
rejoined the 9th German Army through Glovno, and the Germans 
claim that he not only lost no guns and few wounded, but that he 
carried with him in his retirement 16,000 prisoners and 64 captured 
Russian guns. 

Whether the German claim be well founded or not, the exploits 
of this penetrating force of two infantry and two cavalry divisions 
afford remarkable proof of the wonderful efficiency of the units 
concerned, the genius for bold leadership of the command and the 
training, power of endurance and intelligence of all ranks. 


Natutally after a fortnight of fighting so involved the fighting 
formations of the opposing sides were much mixed up. The 
Germans received large reinforcements. The Russian Command 
detailed two corps from the Fourth and Ninth Armies and moved 
them north, but it was too late. Lodz was evacuated on the 6th of 
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December and Lovich on the 15th. The Russians fell back to the 
** river line,’ Bzura—Ravka—Nida—Dunajec, which they were to 
hold for several months. 


The above is a brief record of the main movements of an operation 
that will probably, if the Russian official records are ever published, 
prove to be the most interesting from the military psychological 
point of view of any in the war. Throughout probably most of the 
eight days, 18th-25th of November, the Russian, and to a less degree 
the German, Supreme and Army Commands must have been 
enveloped in the “ fog of war.”’ In such cases the side whose corps, 
division and regiment leaders have been trained in peace to self- 
sacrificing co-operation has inestimable advantages. If placed in a 
similar position, no German Corps Commander would have hesitated, 
as the Commander of the I. Russian Corps hesitated on the evening 
of the 23rd, about sending help to the hard-pressed 6th Siberian 
Division. 

The concentration of the Ninth German Army at Thorn, the 
replacement of all its losses in personnel and equipment and its 
launching in a lightning offensive on the 11th of November, fifteen 
days after the receipt of the final orders for the retreat from Poland, 
represented a masterpiece of organization. 

At first all went well with Mackensen. He severely defeated 
units amounting to about half the strength of the First and Second 
Russian Armies before those Armies had time to concentrate. He 
pushed the two Armies apart and turned the right of the great 
Russian offensive. Then he failed owing to the weakness and bad 
timing of the German offensive farther south, which allowed the 
Fifth Russian Army to be moved north to save the situation. 

It is a question whether the German Command might not have 
done better to have delayed the commencement of the offensive till 
the arrival of the reinforcements from France which finally compelled 
the Russian retreat. The Russian Armies might have been allowed 
to waste themselves for another week or two against the German and 
Austrian positions with little danger to the Central Powers. Owing 
to shortage of rifles and gun ammunition, weakness of the effectives 
and disorganization of the lines of communication, they were 
incapable of a serious offensive. If they had been allowed to stumble 
on to the Posen and Silesian frontier, and Mackensen’s Army had 
then been launched from the region of Mlava, it might have occupied 
Warsaw and the middle Vistula long before the Russian Armies 
could have been recalled. The Russians would have been cut off 
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from their base, and without ammunition and largely without warm 
clothing, they would have been compelled to surrender. As it was, 
the German offensive lapsed to a merely frontal attack, and forced 
the Russians back to the river line, where, based in comparative 
security on the best communications in the Empire, their Armies 
were able to reform. 

The Russian Intelligence, which was generally good, seems to 
have been to blame for failing to obtain timely information of the 
concentration of the Ninth German Army in the neighbourhood of 
Thorn and of its strength when it advanced. The action of the 
First and Second Russian Armies is only to be ascribed to their 
Commanders’ ignorance of the situation. Both of them gravely 
risked the defeat of their Armies in detail through under-rating the 
German strength and rapidity of movement. On the 16th, five days 
after the launching of the offensive, the Fifth Russian Army was 
calmly advancing to the Varta, only to retrace its steps by forced 
march on the following day. 

The subsequent work of the Fifth Army was brilliant. The 
XIX. Corps started on its return march from the Varta at 6 a.m. on 
the 17th, marched thirty-three miles by 2 a.m. on the 18th, started 
again that day at 11 a.m. and marched thirty-seven miles more, 
going into action at 7 a.m. on the 19th north-west of Lask. The I. 
Siberian Corps started about the same time, covered an equal distance 
and drove back the XI. German Corps with the bayonet on the night 
of the 18th. Only the knowledge that further German echelons 
were preparing to advance from Velyun prevented the XIX. Corps 
from driving home its attack against the inferior troops of the 
Breslau Corps. 

The effort of the First Army was less effective. It is difficult to 
understand the orders issued to the Lovich Force by the staff of the 
First Army and the ignorance of the situation which rendered the 
issue of such orders possible. The First Army, like the Second Army, 
seems to have been for the time morally dominated by the boldness 
of the German leadership. 

It is a question whether the Grand Duke might not have detached 
from the front of the Fourth and Ninth Armies, on the 16th or 17th 
when the situation was becoming evident, sufficient force to have 
overwhelmed the German offensive. The risk from the Austrians 
was not great, and Radko Dimitriev might have temporarily retired 
' to the Dunajec. Of course, there were difficulties ; the roads for 
such a lateral movement were few, and there were no railways, and 
the Grand Duke preferred to hold fast to his own plan, the invasion 
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of Silesia. It is not known whether this project was considered. 
It 1s evident that the division of the whole Army into two Fronts—- 
the North-West and the South-West—militated against the con- 
ception of such a manceuvre. ‘The Commanders of the two Fronts 
were allowed much latitude, and Ivanov naturally held fast to the 
Silesian idea. It is an interesting fact that the Fourth Army, which 
had been handed over from the South-West to the North-West 
Front at midnight on the 13th of November, was returned to the 
South-West Front on the 18th, when the magnitude of the German 
effort must have been known, and Ruzski was left to work out his 
salvation with the First, Second and Fifth Armies 


THE LIMITED OBJECTIVE 
A REPLY 


By Captain M. K. Warp ez, D.S.O., M.C., 
The Leicestershire Regiment. 


IN the article on the ‘‘ Limited Objective ” in the April number of 
the Army Quarterly, the writer argues that “ this manner of con- 
ducting an offensive operation ” (except in cases which are of the 
nature of purely subsidiary or detached actions, and need not be con- 
sidered here) “ is unsound, and contrary to the principles of war.” 

His arguments may be summarized as follows :— 

1. That the attacks made by the French and British early in the 
war, with practically unlimited objectives, failed through— 

(a) disorganization intervening ; 
(6) loss of control ; 

(c) lack of artillery support ; 

(d) doubt as to further objectives. 

2. Hence (we are told) arose limitation. 

3. That subsequently attacks undertaken with limited objectives 
were robbed of their full effects by the enemy’s counter measures. 

4. That, when an attack with limited objectives succeeded, it 
was not exploited. (Hamel, in July, 1918, is quoted as a battle of 
such a type that might, and should, have been exploited.) 

5. That study should be directed not to the perfecting of attacks 
with limited objective, but to the elimination of the disadvantages 
and difficulties,enumerated above, inherent in “‘ unlimited offensives.” 

6. The suggested remedies are : 

(a) The pushing well up of brigade or divisional staffs capable of 
deciding the limits to which the attack may be pushed, and 
of organizing co-operation, etc. 

(6) The prolongation of the scope of artillery support by means 
of tank-drawn guns, etc. 

7. Certain of General Maurice’s deductions in “ The Last Four 
Months ” are discounted, and it is suggested that Marshal Foch’s 
battles in July and August, 1918, were “‘ weapons of defence,” and 
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that limitation of objective was due to the “tentacles of trench 
warfare” and a failure to appreciate the reduced fighting value of 
the German soldier. 

The importance of the article under discussion, and its danger, 
lie in its treatment of the method of attack as something to be studied 
in itself, something that can, of its own nature, be either right or 
wrong. 

So signally does it fail to appreciate the spirit of the battle, 
whether discussing the Austrian offensive in the autumn of 1917, 
General Maurice’s arguments in “The Last Four Months,” or 
Marshal Foch’s conduct of the battle, that the present writer must 
be forgiven if he first recalls a few proved, accepted and unassailable 
principles which govern that unchanging, yet ever new, phenomenon 
in human affairs—the battle. His excuse is that when “‘ counsel is 
darkened ” we must hark back to first principles. 


Attack has one true object, and one only. It is to “ defeat the 
enemy army.” 

“‘ To defeat ” means, not to kill or capture every soldier in the 
enemy’s army, but to make that army realize that it cannot continue 
the conflict *— that the attacker is irresistible; and by this ascendancy 
** finally to crush in battle the enemy’s power of resistance.” ¢ 

To consider an attack except as to whether, and how, it was or 
was not the best possible step towards that end, is false criticism. 

There is no “right method” of attack except the successful 
adaptation of the available means to this end. 

F.S.R. is definite on this point, { though unfortunately it does 
not set it out so clearly as to leap to the eye, being committed to a 
form that buries the prizes of “ pure principles ” in a bran-pie of 
ways and means. 

In this article it is proposed to show— 

1, That the attack with limited objective is a necessary principle 
of the conduct of battle. 

2. The true nature of the attack with “ unlimited objective ” 
and the conditions which alone admit of its success. 

3. That the conclusions, as regards the limitation of objectives, 
which are reached by General Maurice in “‘ The Last Four Months ” 
are perfectly in accord with the principles of war. 

4. That Marshal Foch realized and intended the limited nature 
of his attacks in July and August, 1918, as part of his decisive battle. 


® See Foch’s ‘‘ Principles of War,” p. 293 (Belloc’s translation). 
¢ F.S.R. II. 102 (1). t F.S.R. IT. 112 (8). 
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Let us take battle in a simple example. Let us take an example 
that Marshal Foch has himself chosen as typical, and used to illustrate 
the principles of attack : Saalfeld, roth of October, 1806. ‘‘ Battle,” 
he says (at the beginning of Chapter XI. in his “ Principles of War ”), 
‘* is a decisive attack ; conduct of battle solely and exclusively tends 
to preparing and successfully carrying out the decisive attack.” 

We find Marshal Lannes (that bold General who was so highly 
praised by Napoleon *) undertaking the following operations in 
this action which “ contains all the acts . . . characteristic of the battle 
of mancuvre.” t 

1. He sends the Elite Battalion to drive back the Prussian posts 
holding the hill, to stop at Garnsdorf, which it will occupy in strength. 

An attack with limited objective. 

2. The 17th Chasseurs-a-Pied occupy the north-east corner of 
the forest and the village of Beulwitz. 

Two more attacks with limited objective. 

3. The rest of his command (a division) begins to manceuvre in 
readiness to attack when the enemy shall no longer have his reserves 
free to re-act. 

All this at about 11 a.m. Prince Louis, in command on the 
other side, finding the situation persistently obscure, attacks in 
strength against Beulwitz-Garnsdorf, at 1 p.m. 

4. Lannes attacks this column, on its right flank, with two 
battalions. 

A fourth attack with limited objective. 

(Most instructively, the over-zealous French, not content with 
fulfilling their limited réle of throwing back the Prussian attack, 
follow them too far, into Crosten, and are themselves counter- 
attacked and thrown back; and have to be relieved, and pass into 
reserve.) 

At 2 p.m. Lannes is ready, 2.e. he has immobilized the enemy’s 
reserves. 

5. Lannes sends the Reille Brigade to carry out an attack on 
the Sandberg, which it consolidates. 

A fifth attack with limited objective. 

6. Towards 3 p.m. Lannes delivers the decisive, or “ unlimited ” 
attack, i.e. that attack which is unlimited because the enemy has no 
longer any available reserves to meet it ; which is decisive in that it 
makes an end of the enemy’s will and power to resist. 

Preparation . . . execution . . . utilization. 

To deliver a series of attacks with limited objectives at such 
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© See ‘‘ Principles of War,’ p. 309. Tt Ibid., p. 304. 
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intervals of time and space that the enemy cannot use the same 
reserves to counter successive attacks. 

To continue to do this until he has no reserves available to parry 
your “ big kick.” 

To strike, then, and not till then, in such a manner that he is 
rendered hors de combat. 

Such is battle; such was the “ Bataille de Foch,” July to 
November, 1918; such was not Ludendorff’s Battle, March to 
July, 1918 ; such was not the Austrian Battle in the autumn of 
1917. 

The Austrians succeeded in their break-through because, iter 
alia, the Italians had wrongly committed their reserves to their right 
wing, and could not face the attack at Caporetto. The Austrians 
failed to destroy the Italian Army because they had not first made it 
impossible for it to “ create reserves ” to restore the balance—because, 
in fact, they “ tried the big kick too soon.” 

Ludendorff, too, tried to deliver the coup de grace by virtue of the 
direction of his attack, while hostile reserves did in fact exist capable 
of parrying his blow as it weakened—as all such blows must naturally 
weaken. In fact he “ tried the big kick too soon. . . .” * 

How far, then, have we got ? 

“It should be the aim of the attacker to put enough troops and 
guns out of action in the breach, and to engage his opponent’s 
reserves so effectively on other parts of the front, as to render it 
impossible for him to restore the situation by a counter-stroke.”’ f 

That is to say, the decisive attack must carry the power to make 
an advance of such a nature that the enemy shall thereby be rendered 
hors de combat ; and it must not be made until attacks elsewhere 
have brought about an impossibility that his reserves should check 
that advance. 

These attacks “‘ on other parts of the front ” must be attacks with 
limited objectives. 

Why ? 

Because, under modern (or, indeed, under any other) conditions 
of weapons and size of forces engaged, only an attack with limited 
objective can— 

1. deliver a blow in which the wastage on the defender’s side far 
exceeds that on the attacker’s ; 

2. retain the mechanical means (artillery—supply—control) for 
repelling counter-attacks cheaply ; 

3. repeat itself elsewhere at such interval of time and space as 


® See ‘‘ The Last Four Months,’ p. 88. t+ F.S.R. II, 112 (4). 
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will prevent the economical use by the defender of the same reserves 
to restore the balance in successive battles. 

Why, then, did so many generals “ try the big kick too soon”? 

In the first place because the “ stopping power ” of the defence 
was not realized.* 

In the second place, because the effect of the direction, per se, of 
an attack was exaggerated. 

How else can one account for the hopes that were entertained 
for the success, against unbeaten armies, of such attacks as those 
made on the Western Front up to July, 1918, and on the Italian Front 
in 1916 and 1917? Indeed, not even yet are we quit of the belief 
in the use of ground, manceuvre, attack and defence, as having some 
intrinsic value of their own, apart from the acid test :—Is this action 
the best possible step towards forcing on the whole of the enemy’s 
army the conviction that it is beaten, that the attacker’s blows cannot 
be parried ? 

Now, Vimy, Messines and Cambrai, 1917, were such battles as 
might have taken their place as “ limited ” incidents in a final battle— 
but it was unfortunately impossible for the rest of the picture to be 
painted in. 

In such a conception, the efforts of the Somme, 1916, and 
Flanders, 1917, should have been more widely distributed in space, 
though not in time, as the balance of wastage was too nearly equalized. 


So much for the writer’s first three contentions. Let us now 
turn to Marshal Foch’s battles in 1918. 

Let us refer to his chapter on the Battle. t 

*‘ Victory is the consequence of efforts, some of which are 
victorious, while others appear to be fruitless, but which all aim at a 
common result, a decision.” 

(We have seen, in his chosen type of Saalfeld, how the “ un- 
limited ”’ attack is the coping stone only.) 

‘* That destruction (of the organized forces of the enemy) is . . . 
prepared by battle . . . carried out by pursuit, in the course of 
which the victor utilizes the moral superiority which victory provides. 

“* To organize battle consists in enhancing our own spirit to the 
highest degree, in order to break that of the enemy.” 

(The Somme, 1916, stands this test, but hardly Flanders, 1917, 
though the latter was, of course, necessary for other reasons.) 

® See Lord French in “ 1914,” and reflect upon our experiences in May-June, 


1915 ; also Verdun, 1916 ; Givenchy in April, 1918, and so on. 
See ‘* Principles of War,’’ p. 282. 
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_ “We envisage a single goal, a determining act in which all our 
forces take part, either in order to prepare it, or in order to carry it 
out.” 

(Preparation, then, is not complete until a situation is ripe for a 
general attack.) 

“. . . a series of dispositions, the object of which will be first 
to reconnoitre the enemy; secondly, to immobilize him ” (these 
dispositions had been consummated before Marshal Foch assumed the 
supreme command); “ thirdly, to paralyse him and to absorb his 
activity ”’ (how else but by the means he used, a series of limited 
attacks co-ordinated in time and space ?). 

“*, . . Such dispositions are included in . . . the preparation.” 
(We turn now to Chapter XII., ““ Modern Battle ’’)— 

“The part played by preparation is becoming greater in every 
way.... 

‘“‘ By preparation is meant all the dispositions of which the 
object is to make possible, that is, to set in the right direction, and 
to ensure the execution of, that decisive act.” 

“‘ Preparation must . . . deprive (the enemy) of the means and 
opportunity of preparing a manceuvre on his part; therefore, im- 
mobilize him by depriving him of the physical possibility of assembling 
an adequate force which he might victoriously oppose to the effort of 
the decisive attack ; to thts end, undertake a number of actions against 
the enemy.” 

“‘ While acting, preparation must prepare the means of success- 
fully defending itself. 

“To conquer and to maintain with ever-increasing vigour is its 
formula.” 

“On a modern battlefield . . . undertake new combined efforts 
against the numerous objectives. ... Preparation troops... 
fighting several partial ”’ (t.e. limited objective) “ actions, conducted 
independently with the object of conquering resisting centres. A 
series of offensive and defensive actions . . . the combat of prepara- 
tion . . . producing among the enemy a wear and tear of forces 
and means, losses, physical and moral exhaustion. . . .” 

“To attack important points ... to carry them, to occupy 
them; to defend them .. . to retake them . . . to make them a 
new base for new progress . . . such are the processes preparation 
troops must maintain. .. .” 

“Preparation finally ends in general action along the whole front.” 

The man who wrote all this in 1903, and did it in 1918, surely 
believed in attack with limited objectives. 

23 
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If further evidence is needed that Marshal Foch regarded his 
battles as a series of limited actions preparatory to his “‘ big kick,” 
let us remember De Castelnau, due to advance in Lorraine on the 
14th of November, 1918. Even if physical difficulties between 
Verdun and the sea had put a limit upon the decisive scope of the 
operations north of Verdun, here were twenty-five divisions of 
infantry and three divisions of cavalry ready to advance across un- 
damaged country. With what could the Germans have parried such 
a blow ? 

On the roth of November half the German divisions were between 
Sedan and Ath. The use of the great lateral line Maubeuge— 
Hirson—Charleville—Montmédy—Metz was lost to them. And 
even if they could have brought their reserves to Lorraine, what 
could they have opposed to the Allies elsewhere ? 

Of such a nature is the “‘ big kick ”’ when it is delivered as the 
climax to a series of co-ordinated preparatory attacks with limited 
objectives. 

“* La Bataille de Foch,” by Recouly, shows how clearly Marshal 
Foch intended his battles to be limited ‘‘ punches ”’ preparatory to 
his “‘ big kick’; how his mind always stretched forward to the 
assumption of the offensive. ‘Thus his Directive of the 3rd of April, 
1918,—no later than that—outlines the first limited objectives to be 
attacked. 

And so it goes on—the Directive of the 24th of July orders five 
attacks with limited objectives. If these are successful, he promises 
bigger things “for the end of the summer or the beginning of 
autumn,” and foreshadows the successive withdrawals of the enemy, 
which “ should not surprise the Allied Armies.” 

With the Directive of the 3rd of September begins the era of the 
“big kick.” This Directive, and the instructions which imme- 
diately followed it, show that Marshal Foch now conceived himself 
to have the means for a general offensive, and the enemy to be 
reduced to a state that admitted of its success. 

The rest of the battle shows him controlling, directing, animating 
the stupendous momentum of the most decisive attack in history. 

Such, then, is the nature of the attacks “ limited” and “ un- 
limited ”? which are used in the course of the ‘‘ dreadful and 
impassioned drama ”’ of battle. 


It is obvious that the theory of battle (victory by destruction of 
the will to resist) is built on the postulate that the defensive is not 
impregnable. 
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If, then, the defence develops a weapon which the attack cannot 
master, the acts of battle are necessarily suspended. Stabilization 
ensues, and, if the flank situation precludes manceuvre, as in the late 
war, stagnation. 

The true course of battle cannot then be resumed until the attack 
produces weapons which can master the defence. For an example 
of such a state of things see Lord French’s remarks in his “ 1914,” 
which show the gradual realization, in the closing months of that 
year, that the German defence possessed such weapons in barbed 
wire and machine guns. 

The growth in artillery power had barely restored to the attack 
the ability to carry out an assault (Neuve-Chapelle, Loos, to quote 
only British battles) when the corresponding growth of artillery in 
the defence prevented the use of attacks in sufficient concentration 
in time. 

The first German use of gas might have decided the war, but 
only if used in such quantities as to produce a repetition of blows, 
sufficient to defeat all the Allied Armies, just as Marshal Foch 
defeated the Germans in 1918. 

On the Somme at last we proved that we could use artillery in 
such a way as made the defence realize that our blows were irre- 
sistible. There was no reply possible, and accordingly the inevitable 
happened—a new phase in the war, a change in defensive tactics. 
Once more the attack could be resisted and was faced with a fresh 
problem. 

The new solution was the tank, and better co-operation between 
all arms, weapons and machines. 

While the attack was still in the position of enjoying the use of 
weapons to which the defence possessed no sure antidote, a master 
of war assumed command of the Allied Armies, and, in accordance 
with the principles of Napoleon, of his own teachings, of Field Service 
Regulations, Part IT. (1920)—and, in a word, of war, used a series of 
attacks with limited objectives until the enemy was without the 
reserves necessary to parry his “ big kick,”’ which convinced the 
whole of the enemy’s army that resistance was useless, and won 
the war. 


The future ? 

We may be sure that the following principles will hold true in 
the future as in the past—that the conditions of a rapid victory 
are :— 

1, The attack must be mechanically capable of piercing the 
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defence without a preparation so long as to enable the defender to 
use the same reserves to re-act against successive attacks. 

2. Successive attacks— 

(a) must be delivered with such surprise that the attack inflicts 
heavier losses than it suffers ; 

(5) must be broken off, and the ground consolidated, before 
the advent of large reserves from elsewhere can redress 
this balance of losses< 

(c) must be succeeded by the next attack at so short an interval 
of time that the same reserves cannot be employed to 
parry successive advances. 

3. The moment the enemy is reduced to a state in which he 
cannot apply the reserves to parry an attack, he must be given the 
“ big kick.” 

In short, he must be fought as the German Army was fought 
between July and November, 1918, and never before. 


There are a few small points in the article under discussion which, 
to turn its own phrase upon itself, call for criticism “ lest the common 
acceptance of fallacious deductions should mislead.” 

We are told that an attack with a limited objective “ has generally 
not been employed by great leaders except for minor and siege 
operations.” The present writer hopes that he has shown that the 
attack with a limited objective is, on the contrary, inherent in the 
very nature of preparation for the final decisive attack as practised 
by the masters of war. 

We are told that “‘ the critic will not admit a judgment by results. 
He will . . . analyze the causes of success and failure.” 

Yes; but never to exalt the means over the end, the manner 
over the result, the form over the spirit. “ Let history and principles 
go to the devil. . . . After all, what is the problem?” (Verdy du 
Vernois at Nachod.) “ No prejudices, no prepossessions, no fixed 
ideas ”’ (such as the belief in a “‘ form ” of attack as being per se, of 
its own inherent nature sound)... . “ Let us do away with set 
plans, or any form possessing no more than an intrinsic value limited 
to itself.” * 

Sound criticism of war is to take the great results, and to see how 
and why they were achieved ; the failures, and to learn to recognize 
_ in them the seeds of the disease. 

In war there is no failure which is more right than success because 
it was conducted in an academically sounder manner. 


® See “ Principles of War,” p. 20. 
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Yet we are told that ‘ Ludendorff’s action . . . ‘ in aiming from 
the first at a break-through’ . . . was fully justified both in principle 
and by the measure of his success.” 

Let Clausewitz deal with this :— 

‘* The superior efficacy belongs not to the means but to the end.” * 

“ A general who knows how to organize his war according to his 
object and means, who neither does too little nor too much, gives by 
that the greatest proof of his genius.” (Alas! .. . Ludendorff can 
neither be stretched nor squeezed to fit this bed of Procrustes.) 
“‘ But the effects of this talent are exhibited . . . in the final result 
of the whole. It is . . . the noiseless harmony of the whole action 
we should admire, and which only makes itself known in the total 
result.” + 

We are told that the “ limited ”’ attack conflicts with “a great 
principle . . . that, in order to secure a decision, the enemy’s line 
of communication must be effectively threatened.” 

Consider Waterloo. When Wellington and Bliicher met at 
La Belle Alliance at 9.15 p.m. on the 18th of June, how complete 
a decision had been secured. Yet no attention had been paid to 
lines of communication. Indeed, the devoted stand of Lobau’s men 
_ at Placenoit secured the Charleroi road to the beaten army. 

But in proof of this “ great principle ” we are referred to Ulm, 
Auerstadt and Sedan, where “ the fruits of its application were 
seen.” 

Nothing is more vital to military criticism than the use or abuse 
of historical examples, as they carry great weight with those who 
have not time to study and verify each instance. 

Sedan.—We have here an army half-heartedly put into the fight 
by MacMahon. When he was wounded, it was ordered to retreat 
to Meziéres by Ducrot shortly after 7.30 a.m. Wimpffen counter- 
manded this order, causing great confusion. Then followed 
crushing blows to the French during their gallant counter-charges. 
When, between 3 and 4 p.m., the French in their last effort swept 
the Germans out of Balen and Bazeilles, and the road seemed free to 
Metz, Wimpffen rode to the church to beg the Emperor to lead all 
reserves along it—only to find that the white flag had been hoisted. 

The decision was due to causes only too easy to find. The 
futility of the whole undertaking; the wavering indecision of 
command ; the slowness of the marches and lack of protection, 
culminating in a bottle of which the neck alone was not held (the 
forests and frontier to the north and east, the river and the Germans 


® See Clausewitz ‘‘ On War,” Book I., chap. ii. + Ibid., Book III., chap. i. 
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to the south, and the only chance of escaping, between the river and 
the forest to the west, left undefended) ; the tactical surprise and 
the unprecedented mass of artillery on the German side, and the 
constant changes of plans and commanders on the French ; of such 
was the disaster the fruit, and not of any “ effective threat on the 
lines of communication.” 

Ulm.—Napoleon, it is true, occupied the line of the Lech as a 
threat to the Austrian line of retreat from Ulm through Munich, 
intending to precipitate a battle thereby. Mack (70,000), whose 
gaze, following Napoleon round, had oriented him first towards the 
west, then north, now faced east, and sent Kienmayer’s Corps as an 
advance-guard towards Donauwerth, where Napoleon was preparing 
to cross the Danube. This Corps was met and defeated by Murat 
and Lannes at Vertingen on the gth of October. Mack then, on 
the roth, made up his mind to escape north through Gunzburg ; but 
Ney had seized the crossing on the evening of the 9th. Mack then 
withdrew into Ulm (which was entrenched and provisioned) and 
tried to escape north into Saxony. On the 11th, at Haslach, he 
knocked up against Dupont’s Division (detached from Ney to the 
left bank of the Danube), was deceived by its furious fighting and 
withdrew into Ulm again. 

On the 12th, Napoleon ordered Soult through Memmingen 
towards Biberach, and Ney to the left bank of the Danube, and moved 
the other corps up, intending a battle on the Iller, near Ulm, on the 
14th. Mack hesitated for two days, and then, on the 14th, tried to 
escape north. Ney came into contact with the Austrians at Elchingen, 
and after a very gallant fight threw them back into Ulm. The same 
day Memmingen, with sooo Austrian troops, surrendered to Soult. 
That evening Napoleon ordered the investment of Ulm, bombarded 
it on the 16th, and received Mack’s surrender, with the 25,000 men 
who remained with him, on the 17th. Wernich’s Corps (10,000) got 
away on the 14th, but surrendered to very inferior forces near 
Heidenheim. A few thousand men escaped into the Tyrol, and a 
few thousand into Bohemia. Mack’s Army had ceased to exist. 

How can it be said that Ulm proves that a decision cannot be 
secured unless the line of communication is effectively threatened ? 
Ulm was provisioned for a siege. 

Auerstadt—The battle was lost through Kalckrenth’s refusal to 
attack with his reserve of eighteen battalions, and Bliicher’s inability 
to collect any cavalry (it was all distributed among the infantry). 
The Prussians retreated almost unmolested by the French. They 
escaped to Lubeck ; Hohenlohe, from Jena, escaping to Prenzlau. 
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Let us see what Marshal Foch thinks of this “ great principle,” 
for the sake of which the attack with a limited objective is to stand 
condemned :— 

“These erroneous considerations ... will call forth my 
criticism whenever you undertake outflanking operations, or opera- 
tions on the rear of the enemy, which will draw all their assumed 
value from their mere direction . . . whenever you resort to mere 
plans, geometrical drawings, as if certain dispositions possessed a@ 
virtue in themselves. 

** All this is as flimsy as a paper wall.” * 

As to failure at Hamel, or elsewhere, to exploit an opportunity 
of inflicting damage on the enemy, the lesson is, of course, not that 
every attack with a limited objective should become “ unlimited ” 
if it succeeds, but simply that in a great war it is impossible that 
every officer should combine in perfection the qualities of initiative 
and mental discipline in interpreting freedom of action ; nor, in the 
late war, was it found possible to give every officer the necessary 
information as to the real intentions of the Supreme Command to 
enable him so to act. 

As to the pushing up of brigade and divisional staffs, this is more 
important, both in defence and attack, when an attempt at a “ big 
kick ” is in progress on either side. 


War, after all, is only a matter of applying common sense in 
spite of the greatest difficulties of doubt and friction, and the “ in- 
cumbent suffocating mass ”’ of material and moral obstacles. 

Above all, is it necessary for all ranks to be saturated with the 
clear principles which objective study finds in war as in all other 
human affairs. 

Because a football team must shoot goals to win, we do not say 
** kick at all times as hard and far as you can towards the goal,” but 
*‘ dribble, pass, build up a combination of co-ordinated actions with 
limited objectives, until the moment for the decisive shot ts ripe.” 


© See “ Principles of War,” p. 34. 


OUR GURKHA ALLIES 
By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER 


THE Government of India has lately taken a step which may mark a 
new departure in its political relations with the Sovereign or semi- 
Sovereign States of that peninsula. It has recognized Nepal, the 
home of the Gurkhas, as an independent Kingdom, and has entered 
into formal relations with it on that footing by a new treaty. The 
exact significance of the change may be gathered from the fact that 
our Resident at Khatmandu becomes a Minister Plenipotentiary. 
This mark of confidence was won by the conspicuous services 
rendered during the war and since by the Maharaja Sir Chandra 
Shamshir Jung, to whose energy and initiative the progress made 
by Nepal in the last twenty years is entirely due. It will surprise 
the general reader to learn that not one of our colonies displayed 
more loyalty or devotion to our cause during the late struggle than 
this little-known State on the slopes of the Himalaya, which out of a 
population of less than two millions sent 200,000 warriors to battle 
for us in every Scene of warfare from Flanders to the rugged 
passes of the Suleiman range. They battled for us; they are still 
one of the principal bulwarks of our power in India. Little marvel 
then that the Government of India added a subsidy of ten lakhs 
annually to the recognition of independent sovereignty, for High- 
landers are ever poor. 

The story of the Gurkha Kingdom of Nepal is a romance not to 
be matched in history since the days of the Franks when the Mayors 
of the Palace governed, and the effete Merovingian Kings passed 
their days in idle and inglorious ease. The titular King is the 
Maharaja-dhiraja, who represents the Clotaires and Childerics, 
while the Marshal-Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamshir Jung stands 
for the Pepins and Carlovingians. The way in which this transfer 
of the real executive power came to pass forms one of the most 
romantic passages in the varied annals of India. It is my object to 
bring some of its more striking incidents under the notice of the 
readers of the Army Quarterly. 

360 
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About a century and a half ago Prithi Narayan, ancestor of the 
present Maharaja-dhiraja—the newly recognized King—led the 
Gurkha soldiers to the conquest of the primitive Hindu State of 
Nepal, where four petty kings maintained their separate dignities 
and hereditary feuds, thus leaving themselves an easy prey to the 
first powerful aggressor. Called in by one of these Newar kings 
to aid him against his neighbours, Prithi Narayan found no difficulty 
in deposing all of them, and in establishing Gurkha authority from 
Kumaon to Sikhim. His conquest, which covered four years in 
execution, was completed by the year 1769. It was marked by 
relentless severity and even barbarity—Naskatepur, a name meaning 
“‘the town of cut noses,” recalls the perpetration of what would 
have been termed, in the days before German crimes changed our 
view and our vocabulary, an atrocity. There were many similar 
deeds, but at least the methods of Prithi Narayan answered his 
purpose. He aimed at complete and indisputable success, and he 
achieved it. Having conquered Nepal, the Gurkhas were never 
afterwards troubled by any popular risings against their authority. 
The Nepalese are the subject people, but they are now indistinguish- 
able from their masters. 

The origin of the Gurkhas is exceedingly obscure, but Prithi 
Narayan himself claimed descent from the proud family of Udaipur, 
the noblest of the Rajputs, and, despite their alleged resemblance to 
the Japanese, it is certain that they are Hindus and not Mongolians. 
Prithi Narayan died in 1771, and the exercise of the ruling power 
remained unquestioned in the hands of his descendants for thirty 
years. During most of this period, although changes in the person 
of the ruler were not infrequent, there was an absence of tragedy. 
In 1795 a new note was struck when Ran Bahadur Sah deposed his 
uncle Bahadur Sah, cast him into prison and killed him with his 
own hands, for during the following hundred years there was hardly 
one transfer of power which was not accompanied by bloodshed 
until Sir Chandra set a new example. Each change of government, 
as it were, was effected by conspiracy and assassination. 

In 1800 a new element was introduced into the situation. Up to 
this date the intrigues and plots had been confined tothe Royal Family, 
but in the year named Damudar Pandi deposed the Maharaja Ran 
Bahadur Sah on the ground of madness and banished him to India. 
Ran Bahadur Sah was not so very mad after all, for on his return 
to Nepal in 1804 he circumvented the Minister by boldly riding up 
to his army, throwing his cap in the air, at the same time calling upon 
the soldiers to declare ‘“‘ Who’s for the Sah (the Royal House) and 
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who’s for the Pandi ? ”’ The Gurkha soldiery were easily impreseed, 
and went over en masse to their lawful ruler. The Minister Damudar 
Pandi was cast into prison and promptly executed. Ran Bahadur 
Sah, however, did not long enjoy his regained authority. In 1807 
he was assassinated by his half-brother, Sher Bahadur, who was in 
turn killed by one of the sirdars present on the same occasion. 
This sirdar was Bal Nur Singh Konwa, the father of the celebrated 
Jung Bahadur. The bent tulwar with which he dealt the blow is 
still preserved in the family, the head of which was granted on this 
occasion the high privilege of being allowed to carry ever afterwards 
a shield in the Royal Presence. 

It was in consequence of the quarrels among the members of 
the Royal House that the Ministers became more powerful and 
gradually acquired the control of the State. Among Ran Bahadur 
Sah’s fellow exiles, when in India, was a young man named Bhim 
Sen Thappa, who was closely attached to him, but, although he took 
part in several of the conspiracies of the time, he succeeded in escaping 
their worst consequences, for while his colleagues perished he 
himself escaped. This bearer of a charmed life became Regent 
shortly after the incident of 1807, and succeeded in retaining power 
until the year 1837. He was then deposed by the Pandi party, which 
consisted of the representatives and clan of Damudar Pandi. After 
two years’ cruel treatment in prison, Bhim Sen Thappa was allowed 
to end his sufferings by suicide. 

The Pandi party retained power for six years, during which their 
most notable political acts were to offer the Indian Government their 
co-operation during the War in Afghanistan, and again during the 
first Chinese War, when they declared they could easily conquer 
Tibet for us if we would lend them some horse artillery. But their 
policy was not very popular, and the Thappa party had only been 
biding its time. The auspicious moment came in 1843, when 
Martabar Singh, nephew of Bhim Sen Thappa, returned from exile 
and swept the Pandi party out of office to the usual accompaniment 
of rifle fusillade and kukri thrust. In February, 1845, Martabar 
Singh, conversing with Brian Hodgson, the famous British Resident 
at Khatmandu, quietly remarked that, “‘ every Minister in Nepal 
since the time of Prithi Narayan has died a violent death, but I hope 
to escape.” On the 17th of May following he was shot in the Royal 
Palace amidst circumstances of such doubt and contradictory 
testimony that there is as much evidence to support the statement that 
his murderer was his own nephew, Jung Bahadur, as that it was the 
Maharaja-dhiraja. 
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Martabar’s chief supporter in his struggle with the Pandis for 
power had been his nephew, Kaji Jung Bahadur, who, even in this 
land of warriors, has left a reputation for daring and strength that 
time can never efface. The stories of his prowess rest on better 
evidence than mere hearsay. There is no reason to doubt, for 
instance, the statement that in the troubles of 1837-9, when the 
Pandis were hunting down the Thappas in all directions, he saved 
himself from his pursuers by hanging on for hours to the side of a 
well by his finger-tips. 

Nor is the following incident to be set down as a mere figment 
of the imagination. It occurred during the state entry of Martabar 
Singh into Khatmandu after his return from exile in 1843. The 
Narrow streets of that miniature capital were crammed with the 
sirdars and their retinues. ‘The chiefs seated on their gaily capari- 
soned elephants passed in procession before the palace, and from a 
balcony the new Minister and his nephew saluted their supporters. 
Suddenly an elephant was seized with madness, and in those thronged 
ways, filled with women and children as well as men, his access of 
fury threatened death to hundreds. No one knew what to do save 
the young Jung Bahadur. As the enraged animal passed below the 
balcony he threw himself upon its back, and taking from the pouch 
at his girdle the white cactus powder, which was in common use 
among the ruling caste in Nepal in those days for the blinding of 
political enemies, he calmly deprived the elephant of sight, and 
thus gained the mastery. As a hunter of big game, in personal 
encounters with the tiger and rhinoceros, the record of his achieve- 
ments is voluminous, but the incident selected for mention stands 
out as something beyond the common. 

This famous chieftain displayed the same fearlessness in dealing 
with his human foes as he did towards wild beasts. In 1843 he 
hunted down the Pandis as relentlessly as he had been hunted by 
them, and in 1846 he assumed the government of the country after 
one of the most thoroughly carried out palace conspiracies to be 
found in Nepalese records. When he had extirpated the enemies 
of his family he nearly fell a victim himself to the machinations of his 
own kinsmen, for his brothers and cousins, appalled at his sweeping 
measures, conceived that he might have recourse to the same ex- 
tremities against themselves and resolved to forestall him. Jung 
Bahadur had no suspicions in this quarter, and would have fallen 
a prey had not one of his brothers, a prime mover in the conspiracy, 
been seized with qualms of compunction and divulged the plot. 
After this incident, Jung Bahadur became supreme in Nepal, and he 
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then assumed the title of Maharaja, thus placing himself on a level 
with the reigning Maharaja-dhiraja. 

With the object of extending his reputation abroad and his 
authority at home, Jung Bahadur decided to visit England. He 
was the first of the ruling Princes of India to conceive such a plan, 
and to carry it out, but he displayed real statesmanship in deciding 
on his own initiative against the prejudices of a Court, then quite 
as exclusive as that of China, that an improvement in his relations 
with the British Government would carry with it the strengthening 
of his own position in Nepal. There ig only one incident of his visit 
to this country that need be recalled. One day he expressed a 
desire to satisfy himself of the size of London by being driven from 
one end of it to the other. His carriage took him to the Docks and 
started thence westward. When it reached Shepherds Bush he 
exclaimed : “‘ Enough, England has no more faithful ally than I!” 

He proved himself as good as his word in the storm and stress 
of the Mutiny, when the Nepalese contingent fought at Lucknow ; 
but it is unnecessary to follow the course of his career here. The 
power of the Minister as the real embodiment of secular authority 
was consolidated in his hands, and not one of the titular Maharaja- 
dhirajas since his time has given any symptom of a desire to recover 
the authority they have lost, and to end the seeming thralldom in 
which they are more or less bound. Such internal contests as Nepal 
has known since Jung Bahadur’s death in 1878 have been due to the 
desire of different members of his family to fill the perilous post of 
Prime Minister, and not to any attempt by the imprisoned King to 
break loose from his gilded cage. 

On Jung Bahadur’s death his brother, General Runnodip Singh, 
succeeded to the rank and power of Minister. He seemed secure 
in the position, for Juggut Singh, Jung Bahadur’s eldest son, was his 
chief supporter, and his nephew, General Khudgo Sham Sher Jung, 
who was considered a man of promise, commanded the troops. 
Towards the end of 1885, Runnodip had been seven years in office ; 
and during a conversation with an American visitor at this time he 
displayed full confidence in the durability of his power. He enter- 
tained many projects for the improvement of his country, and his 
nephew, General Khudgo, who had been educated at Doveton 
College, Calcutta, was especially desirous of introducing approved 
appliances for agriculture and manufacture into Nepal. A few days 
after the conversation referred to, while the American visitor was 
waiting for definite instructions within the secure precincts of the 
British Residency, an outbreak occurred in the Minister’s own 
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palace. The first intimation of the occurrence was given by pro- 
longed firing in the city, and tidings of what had happened in this 
fresh and, as it proved, final palace conspiracy at Khatmandu were 
brought some hours later by fugitives claiming the protection of the 
British Residency. With the suddenness of a summer storm some 
of Runnodip’s nephews plotted against him, and, as there was peril 
for them in delay, action followed hard on the heels of decision. It 
was said that not forty-eight hours elapsed between the inception 
of the plot and its execution. Runnodip was still lulled in a sense of 
security when the conspirators burst into his palace, shot him and 
many of his relations, including Juggut Singh and his son Yaddha 
Protal Wung. The leader of the band, Bir Sham Sher Jung, is said 
to have been the actual murderer of his uncle Runnodip. Whether 
that is true or not no one can tell, but at all events he was his successor 
as Minister. 

This outbreak caused a great stir at the time, and Jeet Jung, 
another of Jung Bahadur’s sons who was living in exile in India, 
made a strenuous effort to induce the Viceroy to interfere in Nepalese 
affairs on his behalf. Fortunately the policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment in regard to such crises is based on fixed lines that cannot be 
moved by public clamour or private intrigue, and the invitation to 
promote another conspiracy in Khatmandu with its usual accom- 
paniments was skilfully evaded or firmly refused. 

The rule of Bir Sham Sher turned out better than its inauguration 
would have led the timid or tender-hearted to anticipate. He 
proved himself almost a model prince during the nearly sixteen 
years that he held power, and, when he died quietly in his bed in 
March, 1go1, there were many to declare that the stormy period in 
Nepalese history had closed. This belief was somewhat shaken 
two months later when his brother and successor, Deb Sham Sher, 
was removed from office, but fortunately this time there was no 
tragedy. His deposition was effected as quietly and as bloodlessly 
as a change of ministry usually takes place in a country with a 
constitutional form of government. He and his family were 
escorted to the frontier and allowed to retire with their property 
to the safe quietude of Cawnpore. Deb Sham Sher may have owed 
his escape from the fate of so many of his predecessors to his amiable 
and unambitious character, or to the personal affection of his brother 
Chandra Shamshir, who succeeded him, and who has been the 
de facto ruler of Nepal ever since. 

It might be hazardous to suggest that the days of palace plots 
and political assassinations in Nepal are ended, but the accession 
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of the present Minister to power presented at least no disagreeable 
features, and the character of his rule during the last twenty years 
has certainly raised him to a high place in the estimation of the Indian 
authorities. As the ruler in practice, if not in theory, of the mountain 
State from which is drawn the invaluable Gurkha contingent of the 
Indian Army, and whose own independent Army forms, as both 
Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener declared on the occasions of their 
official visits to Khatmandu, a recognized reserve for our Imperial 
Forces in any crisis, the Maharaja Sir Chandra Shamshir Jung, 
Marshal-Premier of Nepal, is a very important personage indeed ; 
but he is certainly not less interesting to us because he has proved 
himself one of the staunchest of our friends in the hour of our need. 
A separate article, indeed a whole volume, might be written on the 
achievements of our Gurkha regiments since one of them defended 
Charikar to the last man against the Afghans in 1841 sooner than 
surrender ; but space forbids. The Gurkhas are the Old Guard of 
India. 

These Nepalese magnates have taken more care in the preserva- 
tion of the Royal Family than their Carlovingian prototypes. ‘The 
present Maharaja-dhiraja is a very healthy personage with no lack 
of heirs and his dynasty, unlike the Merovingians, shows no signs 
of disappearing by the process of natural extinction. Its position 
indeed has been greatly strengthened by the recent action of the 
Indian Government to which allusion was made at the beginning 
of this article. Nor can this Prince be pronounced unhappy or 
discontented, judging at any rate from his demeanour on the rare 
State occasions when he appears before his Court and subjects in 
Durbar. Such an occasion arose a few years ago when Sir Chandra 
Shamshir’s eldest son married the daughter of the Maharaja- 
dhiraya, who took a prominent part in the attendant ceremonies 
and festivities. Still more recently Sir Chandra’s third son married 
another of the Maharaja-dhiraja’s daughters, and thus the union of 
the Minister-Marshal with the Rana (or Royal) Family could not 
have become closer than it is. 


NOTES ON FOREIGN WAR BOOKS 


THE most interesting foreign book of the quarter is General von 
Zwehl’s ““ Maubeuge—Aisne—Verdun ” (Berlin, Curtius, 72 marks). 
The author, formerly Commander of the German VII. Reserve 
Corps, has much about which to write, for he commanded at the 
siege of Maubeuge, blocked Sir Douglas Haig’s advance at the Aisne 
in September, 1914, led one of the three German Corps which made 
the great assault on Verdun in February, 1916, and took part in all 
the fighting there until his Corps was driven back by General 
Mangin’s counter-offensive in December, 1916. 

The siege of Maubeuge did not go at all “‘ according to plan,” 
for the simple reason that the plan drawn up in peace time was not 
handed to General von Zwehl until some days after his arrival and 
he had decided to attack from the north-east. The plan, when it 
was received, was found to recommend the east side, “‘ but as the 
attack was already in progress a change in essential points was out 
of the question. Most striking, too, was the important difference 
between the peace appreciation and the hard conditions of service 
as regards the forces required. Instead of four reserve divisions 
there was only one, and that minus two battalions, although plus a 
composite infantry brigade ; instead of 74 heavy batteries, only 21, 
etc., etc.” It was assumed that the garrison was 7000, it turned out 
to be 40,000. Maps showing the position of the attacking batteries, 
investment line, etc., are provided, so the siege can be studied in 
detail. On the 3rd of September there was great alarm on the news of 
the landing of British troops at Ostend and Zeebrugge: 26,000 
according to one account, 40,000 according to another (actually 
three battalions of Royal Marines); preparations were made to 
abandon the siege and to take the offensive against the British. The 
heavy guns were to be collected at Binche and left to look after 
themselves. Information came next day, however, that there was 
no movement from Ostend and the continuation of the siege was 
ordered. 

At midday on the 7th of September, orders were received, the 
battle of the Marne being in progress, for the composite brigade to 
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be sent off so that it would reach Laon on the roth, which meant its 
leaving that evening. Whilst at 3.30 p.m. the General and his 
General Staff officers were puzzling how they could carry on without 
this brigade, for its removal involved the southern front of the 
fortress being left open, a parlementaire from the Governor arrived 
to ask for a twenty-four hours’ truce ; this being refused, he returned 
at 7 p.m. with full powers to arrange for the surrender. General von 
Zwehl inspected the forts on the gth, and says they “‘ had indeed 
undergone severe damage, that made the defenders remaining in 
them impossible. The intermediate lines, which in places were 
well constructed, however, had scarcely suffered.” 

On the 8th of September the VII. Reserve Corps, less two 
battalions for garrison and three for escort of prisoners, was ordered 
to be ready to move north on the evening of the oth, but on that day 
counter-orders for it to proceed at once towards La Fére were received 
and it started. At 10.40 a.m. on the 12th, when nearing its destination, 
it was diverted south-eastward to Laon, but the General was told 
nothing about the disaster on the Marne. After a two hours’ halt 
at midday he moved on, and at 7.30 p.m. heard for the first time of the 
desperate situation and the hope of reorganizing on the Aisne. 
Marching on all through the night, he determined not to stop at 
Laon, but to reach the Aisne heights. By 2 p.m. (British time) the 
Corps was deployed on the Chemin des Dames, where the troops at 
once dug in. Thus General von Zwehl was in a position to block 
the way of the heads of the British I. Corps when they arrived some 
two and a half hours later. 

The fighting on the Aisne, particularly round Troyon, is described 
in considerable detail, and we find that the VII. Reserve Corps was 
reinforced on the 13th of September by three batteries of horse 
artillery, two battalions from Maubeuge, 1200 reinforcements, the 
Jager, cyclists and machine guns of the 9th Cavalry Division, and 
the 25th Landwehr Brigade ; and, on the r4th, by two batteries of 
8-inch howitzers and the 63rd Infantry Brigade of the XII. Corps. 
We also learn that the III. Corps on the right of von Zwehl had a 
composite brigade of the XI. Corps with it. Thus the odds against 
the British were greater than hitherto suspected. In the three days’ 
fighting on the Aisne, the 13th to the 15th of September, the VII. 
Reserve Corps lost 175 officers and 4207 men, nearly a third of its 
strength. The Higher Command, however, did nothing but order 
attacks daily, so that, on the 2oth, von Zwehl made a personal protest 
to the Seventh Army Commander: that in consequence of “ the 
stout resistance of the British, their skilful use of their strong | 
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artillery (so well hidden that only a few of the battery positions had 
been discovered by aeroplane reconnaissance), his Corps was not for 
the time capable of attack.” As usual among Germans, he speaks 
of British battalions as regiments of three battalions. General von 
Heeringen informed him “ the conditions on the front of the other 
corps were the same.”’ 

The VII. Reserve Corps remained on the Aisne till October, 1915, 
and then, after a rest, moved in December to Verdun for the grand 
attack. For this the‘author gives most of the orders and instructions. 
He inclines to think that it failed for lack of sufficient force, par- 
ticularly of artillery! But from his own account the preparations 
seem to have been imperfect. When he arrived there was no scheme 
of work, no dug-outs had been constructed, there were no pumps, 
and the excavations for the dug-outs only filled with water as fast as 
they were made ; even the roads had been neglected, and 30 per cent. 
of the horses were lost in getting up the guns ;_ the trenches were bad, 
and not bettered by eight days’ rain before the attack. The men were 
worn out by a march of fourteen miles to and from work, and were 
accommodated in bad huts and worse billets. The attack began on 
the 21st of February, and, by the 25th, ‘‘ a grievous pessimism had 
set in, due to loss of belief in the power of the attack and of the 
artillery which was to have smashed down all resistance.”’ ‘The real 
turning point, however, he states, was on the gth of March when the 
Germans failed to capture the Cote de Poivre. 

The final success of the French in October and December he 
attributes to the fact that most of the German heavy artillery had 
been withdrawn to the Somme, and that the Germans before Verdun 
had had no relief or rest for months. From February to the roth of 
December (that is excluding the final counter-attack) his Corps lost 
634 officers and 25,273 other ranks. The book contains a number of 
excellent maps. 

A very able criticism of the general military direction of 
the war by an anonymous German “ p.s.c.”’ officer—‘‘ Kritik des 
Weltkrieges. Das Erbe Moltkes und Schlieffens im Grossen 
Kriege,”” Von Einem Generalstaébler (Leipzig: Koelher, 36 
Marks)}—has provoked a great deal of attention and especially 
lengthy reviews in Germany. It appeared last year, but proved 
somewhat heavy reading, and a notice of it was not ready last quarter. 
It is not a complete study, for the war on sea and in the colonies, 
and the political and economic aspects are barely mentioned. 
Certainly these factors would not have obtained the prominence they | 
enjoy in war literature if the Ludendorff offensive in 1918 had been 
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successful : and it is one of the principal points in the book that with 
more skilful direction it might have been. The weakness of the 
author’s arguments is that he treats the war too much as a problem 
of pure strategy, without taking into account the fighting qualities, 
moral, and behaviour under reverses of the different belligerents. 
He has been reproached for his anonymity, but as the best of the 
German present-day military journals, Wissen und Wehr, has said, 
it is an advantage in a critical work of this kind ; it is the matter that 
is of importance, not the writer; there is too great a tendency to 
inquire what is the rank and standing of a critic, and to accept his 
judgment without investigation if his name happens to be a well- 
known and honoured one. 

The book begins with some general remarks on the German Army 
before the war and its traditions, which are worth consideration, as 
they touch not only the Germans. To give them as briefly as 
possible : there were too many Guard and cavalry officers in high 
places ; the officers of the General Staff were overworked in dealing 
with details, so that their nerves were worn out, and, if there was a 
genius among them, he never got a chance to develop his faculties ; 
the value of technical assistance was underestimated, there was too 
much “ forward on the enemy ”; the infantry was regarded as the 
only winner of battles, and the artillery and engineers neglected ; at 
manceuvres there was many an old general who invariably gave the 
same orders : to the artillery to knock out the enemy’s guns, and to 
the engineers to reconnoitre sites for bridging; support for the 
infantry was hardly thought of. 

The author has raised a storm about his ears in Germany by 
asserting that the instruction derived from wars of 1866 and 1870-1 
was absolutely misleading. The much praised “ marching to the 
sound of the guns ” was generally the wrong course, costly in men 
and without decisive effect. He provides some interesting diagrams 
to show how the battles of these wars might have been fought. For 
instance, at Kéniggratz (Sadowa)—where the German First Army 
attacked the Austrians in front from the west early in the day—the 
Second Army, instead of marching concentrated southward against 
the enemy’s right flank, should under cover of its advanced guards 
have gone more to the east, and behind him ; and the Third Army, 
instead of supporting the First directly should have enveloped the 
Austrian left flank. The other battles are worked out on similar 
envelopment strategy. When comparatively small forces are engaged 
and there is not a continuous front as in France, 1915-1918, it is no 
doubt the most effective strategy, as some of our own campaigns in 
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North America and South Africa have shown us, not to mention 
Cannae, Ulm and Tannenberg. The German failures to secure 
envelopment at Charleroi and Le Cateau, and in Russia after 1914, 
indicate, however, the counter-strategy. Envelopment is not a 
“receipt for victory ” against a competent commander. 

There is little new in the criticisms of the operations in 1914-17. 
The author regards the idea of making a gap by a break-through and 
rolling up the enemy’s lines on both sides as a Fata Morgana, and 
thinks that it was a mistake to attack Verdun in 1916, when there was 
still a shortage of ammunition and the Russians had not been settled 
with ; the attack did not even prevent the battle of the Somme, and 
by the end of the year the German moral was very low. 

The section on 1918 is of the highest interest. As regards the 
place of attack, it is contended that the choice had to fall where the 
enemy could not evade the stroke by withdrawal : 


“He must be driven against a wall, as the victors of Sedan in 
1870 pressed the French Army against the Belgian frontier.” 


Thus it was limited to the line between Nieuport and St. Quentin. 
The Amiens area was barred by bad communications and the lack of 
local supplies on which the troops could live for a time, so as to 
free all transport to bring up ammunition. 


““ The decisive blow could only be made on both sides of Lille 
towards Calais.”’ 


But as operations in this area were impossible before April owing to 
the state of the ground, and as delay might permit the Allies to seize 
the initiative, a diversion on a great scale was required at a suitable 
place to keep them fully engaged. The Supreme Command, 
however, in principle clung to the idea of a single great operation, 
and decided for the Arras—St. Quentin sector. As regards the 
further direction of the blow, the author asserts : 


“ O.H.L, had decided to allow the continuation of the attack to 
be settled mainly by the tactical development and the discovery of a 
“ weak spot.’ ” 


As it turned out, the “ weak spot ” was found in Gough’s Army by 
the German Eighteenth Army on the left of the attack. Now, the 
original mission of this Army, the writer asserts, was to secure the 
flank of the decisive attack of the Seventeenth and Second Armies. 
These Armies, it is admitted, 
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“‘ran prematurely to a standstill. ... The rapid break-through 


had not succeeded,” 


and the Eighteenth Army went on with an ever-lengthening left 
flank towards Amiens—Montdidier. The Crown Prince, to whose 
Group this Army belonged, became so much alarmed that he sug- 
gested it should renounce the easy tactical success that seemed 
promised, and stick to its original humble role of flank guard. He 
offered to send fifteen divisions of his second and third line to help 
the two neighbouring Armies to get on. O.H.L. decided to exploit 
the tactical success of the “‘ weak spot’; but the Eighteenth Army 
had no 


““ more offensive power . . . it had been lost by the ever-widening 
of its front and the lengthening of its left flank. The distance from 
the last rail-heads was too great for its effective supply of ammunition, 
stores, and rations.” 


The Supreme Command then, after a pause, reverted to an 
offensive towards Calais; but there were no attack divisions like 
those of the 21st of March available to make it, as Ludendorff has 
himself told us. Some progress was made and Kemmel fell, but 
the advance was too slow ; the Allies had time to bring up reinforce- 
ments ; what should have been the decisive attack resolved itself into 
a diversion. 

To gain further time, and draw the Allies’ reserves—though to 
drive the British up against the coast still remained the real objective, 
and it was intended to return to the Lys offensive—a diversion was 
made against the French on the Chemin des Dames. Its unexpected 
great tactical success certainly drew some of Foch’s reserves that 
way, but no strategic success was obtained : the contrary rather, for 
the Germans acquired another great salient, which consumed more 
men than they could spare to hold. 

The Supreme Command now of its own accord renounced 
further attempts at a decisive battle and made other diversion- 
offensives in the hope of something turning up. After the attack 
of the 15th of July on the Marne, it was intended to return to Flanders, 
but the Franco-American counter-attack of the 18th of July deprived 
the Germans finally of the initiative. It will be observed that the 
author does not regard an attack on the French in Champagne as an 
alternative to the Arras—St. Quentin offensive in March. Perhaps 
the strongest argument that it was the better place is that Pétain 
expected it there, and for some time insisted that the attack on Haig 
was only a diversion. 
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Notice was given last year that in consequence of the abolition 
of the Great General Staff, the series of official monographs on the 
war, in which “ The Battle of Mons,” “ Liége and Namur,” and 
“Ypres, 1914,” had already appeared, would be discontinued. 
Fortunately for the interests of military students, an Ersatz has been 
found for the Historical Section of the Great General Staff: the 
same thing will go on under another name. ‘Two monographs have 
been issued by the same publisher, and in the same style as the 
original series, but under the imprimatur of the President of the 
Reichsarchiv instead of that of the Chief of the General Staff ; and 
more are promised. These two are entitled “ Antwerpen, 1914,” 
and “ Baranowitschi, 1916 ” (Stalling, 19 and 16 marks). 

The Antwerp volume is a very complete account of von Beseler’s 
capture of the fortress, with plenty of sketch maps, orders of battle and 
photographs : in fact, it is a first-class military publication which 
makes one envious, as such a book in England would probably cost 
30s. to 42s. 

Fifteen photographs show the damage done to the forts by bom- 
bardment: there is a table giving the number of guns and turrets 
put out of action in each fort, with percentages to the whole armament, 
which vary from roo per cent. at Fort Broechem to 60 per cent. at 
Fort Lierre. There are also lists, with a position map, of the heavy 
guns employed in the bombardment and the number of rounds fired 
at each fort. 

The total number of heavy guns and howitzers employed was 
173, of which 13 were super-heavy. Converting the centimetres 
into inches, there were : four 16-inch howitzers, nine 12-inch, forty- 
eight 8-inch and seventy-two 59-inch, with forty 4- and 5-inch guns. 
Between the 28th of August and the 6th of September the 16-inch 
fired 590 rounds and the 12-inch, 2130, against eight forts, and the 
8-inch, 11,800, mostly against the intermediate defences. The 
range varied from 7°5 to 11°7 km., say 8200 to 13,000 yards. 

The investing troops at the time of the bombardment consisted 
of two Reserve, one Ersatz and one Marine division, and three 
composite Landwehr brigades, with some twelve battalions of Foot 
Artillery and sixteen companies of Engineers, etc. They were 
employed on the south side of the fortress only. The writer of the 
monograph admits the weakness and bad condition of the defences. 
** In some forts at any rate parts were in an unready condition. For 
instance, the concrete aprons of the armoured turrets were partly 
new and without sufficient strength, some were only hasty work. 
The concrete, including the ferro-concrete where used, as the German 
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examination later on proved, was faulty both in composition and 
formation.” The British attempt to relieve Antwerp was a “ des- 
perate rather than considered undertaking.” 

The Baranowitschi volume is got up in the same style. It deals 
with the Russian attacks on the trench systems of von Woyrsch’s 
Army Group near the place which gives the name to the book, north- 
east of Brest Litovsk and not far from the scene of Suvorov’s first 
battle Stalovitschi. They were a series of fights of the Neuve 
Chapelle order in May-July, 1916, fought like that battle as a diver- 
sion, whilst Brusilov made his great and successful offensive near 
Luck, 150 miles farther south. The only reason for its inclusion 
in the series seems to be that it was a German “ victory,” because 
the Russians did not break through. 

General Palat (Pierre Lehautcourt) has just published the sixth 
volume of his history of the war. It deals with the siege of Maubeuge 
and the battle of the Marne, and is entitled “‘ La Victoire de la 
Marne ” (Paris, Chapelot, 15 francs). Itis a mine of information as 
regards the French operations at the Marne, but the British, for lack 
of authorities, are given briefly and not always correctly. The 
story is told day by day, in separate chapters for the right, centre and 
left ; but unless the ground is well known it requires close study, for 
the maps provided are extracts of the French hachured 1/80,000, 
without any troops whatever marked on them. 

Maréchal Joffre comes in for a good deal of rough handling. 
His own evidence before the Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry 
on the Metallurgy in France, which investigated the loss of Briey, is 
quoted to show that he was in the hands of subordinates, and did 
not even know what the plan of campaign was. When asked to 
produce it, he replied formally that he had no remembrance of one. 
“‘ A plan of operations is an idea which one has in one’s head, but 
which one does not commit to paper. If there are any traces of 
one, it is not I who drew it up.”’ As the plan has been published and 
printed * one is certainly left with a curious impression of the 
Commander-in-Chief. As regards the Marne, the author quotes 
with approval the phrase of a French Minister : ‘‘ The General-in- 
Chief neither foresaw, nor sought, nor desired the resumption of our 
offensive on the line where it took place on the sth and 6th of 
September.” He gives due credit to General Galliéni for forcing 
Joffre’s hand, and to M. Briand for obtaining the authority of the 
Cabinet that “ an order was given to the Generalissimo to stop the 
retreat and deliver battle to the Germans ”’; but he sums up: “ The 

® See the Army Quarterly, Vol. 1., No. 2. 
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veritable victor of the Marne was the poilu of France and the nation 
in arms which did not despair in the most tragic situation, our 
Armies beaten on all the fronts from the Rhine to the Schelde, the 
Capital menaced and deserted by the Government.” 

The proceedings of the British during the battle of the Marne 
are adversely criticized on each day of the operation ; in his remarks 
the author only reflects common opinion in France. On the 6th, 
“* the day on the whole showed a certain hesitation among the British 
troops. One would say they did not yet believe in the seriousness of 
the general offensive.” On the 7th, “‘ It seems that on this day, as 
on the 6th, Field Marshal French put insufficient energy into his 
offensive.” On the 8th, “ It appears that the relative slowness of the 
British advance particularly on the left facilitated the movements 
of von Kluck. How is it that the British Army, composed of officers 
and soldiers full of force, vigour,and energy, took more than two days 
to traverse the twelve miles which separated the Grand Morin and 
the Marne?”’ There are two answers to this. The first is that 
they only took one day, although they had to cross the easily defensible 
Petit Morin en route, and on the gth of September were well across 
the Marne, before either the French XVIII. Corps on their right or 
the 8th Division on their left, and in the two days, the 7th and 8th, 
nightfall to nightfall, advanced a mean distance of twenty miles. 
General Palat himself hints at the second answer on his next page. 
** Their confidence in themselves, and particularly in us, had been 
shaken during the early operations.”’ After arriving just in time to 
take part in a retreat of 150 miles to the vicinity of the Capital, it 
was not to be wondered at if the British Commander-in-Chief 
did advance somewhat cautiously, when called upon to face 
about. 

On the gth, when the greater part of the B.E.F. crossed the 
Marne, we are told von Kluck escaped from his dangerous situation, 
“‘ thanks to the slowness of the British Army.” As the B.E.F., 
between the night of the 5th and the night of the 12th, advanced 
fifty-five miles measured straight on the map, an average of over nine 
miles, and nearly twelve as actually marched, forcing the passage of 
three rivers by frontal attack in the face of active rearguards, after 
the hardships of twelve days’ retreat, General Palat’s remarks do not 
seem justified, and he will no doubt modify them when the British 
account appears. 

Admiral Ronarc’h, the Commander of the French Naval Brigade 
—‘ Brigade des Fusiliers-Marins ’—has just published a history 
of it in diary form under the title of ‘ Souvenirs de la Guerre, Aout 
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1914-Septembre 1915” (Paris, Payot, 16 francs). The Brigade 
fought at Ghent, October, 1914, alongside the 7th Division, under 
the late Major-General Sir T. Capper, and defended Dixmude during . 
the battle of Ypres, 1914. It was originally formed at Havre in 
early August to act as a police force in Paris; but, as there was no 
call for its services in this capacity, General Galliéni employed it in 
general reserve, attaching it to General Mercier-Milon’s Corps, 
which also contained the 86th Territorial Division and the 168th 
Brigade of the 83rd Territorial Division. 

On the 7th of October, when it was sent off by train to endeavour 
to reach Antwerp, it consisted of 170 officers and 6500 other ranks, of 
whom the majority were reservists : of fully trained men there were 
only 1450 petty officers and sailors. The Admiral felt the greatest 
confidence in it, ‘“‘ provided it was not called upon to carry out 
difficult manceuvres, which would certainly have embarrassed its 
chief more than any one else.’’ On the Brigade reaching Adinkerke, 
near Furnes, the railway was reported cut, and it was diverted to 
Ghent and thenceforward fought on the left of the British during 
the critical days of October-November, 1914. ‘The Brigade will 
ever be remembered for its defence of the Dixmude bridge head. 
There, surrounded on three sides, it held out under three weeks’ 
bombardment until the roth of November, when it was attacked by 
three columns—of the XXII. Reserve Corps, according to the 
German official account translated as ‘“‘ Ypres, 1914.” The 4th Ersatz 
Division attacked from the north and the 43rd Reserve Division 
from the east and south-east, and the centre column broke in at one 
place. The Admiral, having no reserve to make a counter-attack, 
withdrew his men to the west bank of the Yser, his main line of 
defence, where all German attempts failed to move him. ‘Through- 
out 1915 the Brigade remained on the Yser, until towards the end 
of the year, owing to the want of seamen, it was broken up and the 
men returned to Havre, and the Admiral himself went to the Ministry 
of Marine to take charge of the submarine warfare section. During 
its period of service the Brigade lost nearly the equivalent of its 
establishment : 172 officers, 346 petty officers, and about 6000 other 
ranks killed, wounded and missing. 

What the Prussians thought of the Austrian Supreme Command 
has been told us by General-Leutnant von Cramon, German Pleni- 
potentiary at the Army Headquarters of the Dual Monarchy, in his 
book, “‘ Unser Oesterreich-Ungarische Bundesgenosse ” ; we now 
have the other side of the question in “Im deutschen Grossen 
Hauptquartier ” (Leipsig, Lisi, 26.40 marks), by General der 
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Infanterie Josef Graf Stiirgkh, who was Austro-Hungarian “ Dele- 
gate ” at German Great Headquarters. 

Although some years before he had been military attaché in 
Berlin and so knew most of the German Headquarter Staff personally, 
his post was no easy one. He was refused admission to the General 
Staff Mess, and put in a small one with officers of the Military 
Cabinet and representatives of the War Ministry, where the cook 
** possessed in the highest degree the North-German anti-talent for 
cooking.’”’ Once, when he screwed up courage and asked for a 
situation map of the Western Front, Falkenhayn replied that “ he 
would be delighted to give it to Conrad (the Austrian Chief of the 
Staff) verbally at the next opportunity, but anything written or a 
sketch must be refused.” ‘There was one long struggle between 
Falkenhayn and Conrad, the former trying to secure undivided 
command, and the latter striving to retain his independence. Falken- 
hayn’s attitude, Stiirgkh admits, was very natural, it was impossible 
to have blind confidence in the Austrian Command. “ Think only 
of the Serbian campaign!” As he had to provide divisions and 
corps to stiffen the Austrian forces, he insisted in having a say in 
their disposal. ‘‘ Conrad, on the other hand, regarded any limitation 
of his powers in his own theatre of war, as a mortification of his 
pride and self-respect. ‘That his allies gave him help in abundance 
caused no warmer feeling for them to arise in his breast.” Relations 
became so strained that one day when Stiirgkh visited Austrian 
Headquarters, Conrad said to him: “ Well, what are those secret 
foes of ours, the Germans, after ; and what is that barnstormer, the 
German Kaiser, doing ? ” 

The author ascribes all the ill-success of the war to “ von Moltke 
and the whole German General Staff underestimating the Russian 
Army, and particularly its high state of readiness for war. ‘They 
would not believe that we (the Austrians) should have to deal with 
forces much superior in numbers . . . for the Germans, France 
was the hereditary enemy, but directly the British came in they 
affected them as a red rag does a bull.”’ 

Most of Stiirgkh’s time was spent in passing on requests for 
assistance in men and material; and all the Austrians could do in 
return was to send decorations for distribution. He laughs at the 
German taste for them, and remarks that the Iron Cross, 2nd class, 
could only be avoided by committing suicide. He spent a good deal 
of time accompanying the Kaiser on his trips to the front, visiting 
the Austrian heavy howitzer batteries and places of general interest. 

Von Moltke, whom the Kaiser always called by his nickname 
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‘* Julius,” is sketched as amiable and reserved, “‘ he did not give one 
the impression of a man of exceptionally high intellectual powers.”’ 
Every effort was made to conceal that he was sent back to Germany 
on account of the disaster of the Marne ; the Kaiser redoubled his 
visits and lent him his own chateau at Homburg when he went there 
for his cure. Falkenhayn, on the contrary, was a pushing fellow of 
very marked characteristics, “ tall, slim, with a particularly youthful 
face in which were a pair of very sharp and clever but sarcastic eyes, 
with the striking contrast of a very gray but very thick head of hair.” 
Of von der Goltz it is stated that he was removed from the post of 
Governor-General of Belgium because ‘‘ his methods and gentle hand 
did not entirely please the Kaiser.” 

The move forward of Great Headquarters to Charleville after 
the Marne was made solely on account of prestige, to give the im- 
pression that the Germans were still advancing. ‘The place was very 
inconvenient for the Kaiser, as he dared not walk in or near the town, 
and had to take his exercise in a small garden or drive out some 
distance in a car. 

Stiirgkh ascribes the German disaster at the Marne largely to 
the previous heavy losses in infantry and to the misleading reports 
of victories sent in to the Supreme Command by the Army Com- 
manders. The generals did not improve in this respect as time went 
on, for he heard Falkenhayn say, after one of his many visits to the 
front, “the lies that these Army Commanders combine in telling 
[zusammengelogen] are quite incredible.” 

General von Zwehl, besides his book already mentioned, has 
published as a supplement to the Militar Wochenblatt an account and 
criticism of the German defeats in July and August, 1918, under the 
title of ‘ Die Schlachten im Sommer 1918 an der Westfront ” 
(Mittler, Berlin, 8 marks). It deals with the tactical rather than the 
strategic side, although it attributes part of German failure to there 
being too many men employed on the side shows ; it is stated that 
the Germans in the summer of 1918 had a million and a half soldiers 
in Finland, the Baltic lands, Poland, the Ukraine, Crimea, Caucasus 
and Palestine. 

Mangin’s attack with French and American troops on the Chateau 
Thierry salient on the 18th of July, 1918, the beginning of the end, 
was, We are assured, no surprise ; it was expected, however, on the 
14th of July, the day of the French National Féte. The Seventh 
Army warned Supreme Headquarters that the German forces holding 
the salient were too weak. O.H.L., however, had no reinforcements 
to spare, and “ contented itself by sending some well-meant hints 
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on the technical preparation of the troops.” The success of the 
Allies is attributed largely to the use of tanks, but also to the fact 
that the German position was only one line, elaborate trench systems 
having fallen into discredit owing to the destruction done to them 
in the past by artillery bombardments. The author contends that 
the O.H.L. summary of the operations from the 18th of July to the 
beginning of August—“ The initial successes of the enemy against 
our divisions, weakened as they were by an epidemic of influenza 
and tired out by the preceding actions, were great ’—puts the situa- 
tion too mildly, “ the losses suffered by the Germans were equivalent 
to a defeat . . . we had escaped a catastrophe, but there was no 
doubt that we were beaten.”’ He continues: “ Reports from com- 
manders in these days show that the troops had suffered extra- 
ordinarily. The higher leaders said openly that their formations 
were outfought, and that the infantry had sunk materially in fighting 
power through continuous service in the front line, constant lying 
out in the open, want of any kind of rest, uninterrupted bombard- 
ment, heavy losses, sickness, monotonous and often insufficient 
nourishment, impossibility for months at a time of proper care of the 
person, and deterioration of clothing.” 

The British successes are attributed mainly to tanks and low- 
flying aeroplanes. As an explanation of the failure to hold the 
Siegfried position, General von Zwehl states that this position was 
mainly on the reverse slope with a short field of fire, which was out 
of date: its good wire offered no obstacle to tanks. As for the 
Antwerp—Meuse position on which the German Army was to face 
about, until October, 1918, it existed only as a blue line upon paper. 

In “‘ Vom Kaiserheer zur Reichswehr ”’ (“ From Imperial Army 
to National Defence Corps.”” Leipzig, Koehler, 37.50 marks), 
Major-General Maerker gives an interesting account of how the 
216th Division which he commanded developed first, during the 
revolutionary troubles of 1918-19, into a volunteer National Jager 
Corps, and then became the Reichswehr Brigade XVI. of the new 
German Army. It is of interest to note that the Revolution of 
November, 1918, affected the fighting troops very little. As soon 
as the Armistice became known, it was the semi-military units on 
the lines of communication which dispersed and took to plundering : 
“the specialist units of tradesmen, the technical sections of the 
Flying Corps, the workman companies at Command Headquarters, 
the motor and telephone units and bakery columns.” When his 
Division reached Germany it became evident to General Maerker that, 
unless some formed bodies of troops were retained, no Government 
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could remain in power. On the 12th of December, however, 
the new German Government, which was afraid of the Army, and 
particularly of the officers, authorized the constitution of volunteer 
units, and he obtained permission from his Corps Commander to 
form one from his Division. ‘There was no lack of volunteers and 
he was able to pick and choose. As officers he selected no one who 
expressed himself as content with the republican form of government. 

The conditions of service that he drew up are given at length. 
They are not unlike our own; it must be remembered that in 
Germany non-commissioned officers were a class entirely apart from 
the men serving in the ranks. The conditions are as follows :— 

1. The object of the Corps is the maintenance of peace and order, 
and the safeguarding of the frontier. 

2. Enlistment is voluntary. 

3. Strict discipline will be maintained. 

4. As a link between officers and men, Vertrauensleute (reliable 
people) will be elected. Their special business will be : 

(a) To manage, in co-operation with the paymaster, the 

regimental funds, canteen, sports, library, etc. 

(b) To advise the commander, as required, on all questions of 

food, comfort of the troops, and leave. 

(c) To bring complaints to the notice of the commander. 

(d) To sit on courts martial. 

In order that discipline may not be affected, they must not 
overstep these boundaries, and in particular they have no say in 
matters of command. 

5. Punishments. ‘These may only be inflicted by officers of the 
rank of company (battery) commander and upwards. Three hours 
at least must elapse between report of the crime and the sentence. 
The “ Vertrauensleute ’’ may be consulted as to the effect of the 
punishment on the indidvidual. 

6. Plundering will be punished by death ; cowardice and theft 
and damage to Government property by expulsion from the Corps 
with ignominy. 

7. For courageous behaviour a soldier may be recommended for 
a commission. 

8. Complaints of bad treatment by a superior will in the first 
instance be made to one of the “‘ Vertrauensleute.” 

g. Salutes will be given by the hand and not by standing at 
attention. 

Detachments from other divisions of the Seventh Army joined 
General Maerker, and he organized his Corps into small composite 
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detachments, each consisting of a battalion of three companies, a 
battery of three sections, and a squadron of three troops. Each 
company was directed to train one platoon as pioneers, and received 
a heavy machine-gun section and a trench mortar. Three such 
composite detachments formed a brigade. An inspector of artillery 
and an inspector of cavalry were appointed to the Corps to super- 
intend the training of the special arms. ‘The convenience of such an 
organization for finding small detachments to keep order is evident. 

There are accounts of the work done by the Corps in repressing 
Spartacists and other revolutionaries in Berlin and some dozen other 
large towns. There was some difficulty in keeping it up to strength 
as the Germans regard service in the Army as a blind-alley occupa- 
tion. On the rst of November, 1919, the Corps became Reichswehr- 
brigade XVI. of the new Army with all the traditions of the old 
Imperial Army. 

Those who before the war studied General Balck’s “‘ Taktik,” in 
six volumes, driven to him for lack of a successor to Home and 
Clery, will be aware of the soundness of his judgment. He has now 
brought his great work up to date by a volume entitled, ‘‘ Entwicke- 
lung der Taltik im Weltkriege ” (‘“‘ Development of ‘Tactics in the 
World War.” Berlin, Eisenschmidt, 33 marks). We will put in 
the forefront some very pregnant sentences from his introduction : 
*‘ Nothing will be accomplished by blindly following the training 
manuals ; they are the deposit of the experience of a past epoch 
which has made different impressions on the victor and on the 
conquered ;_ they must never be regarded like the Manual of Military 
Law ; they must be studied by the light of military history ; and 
only what a leader puts into them of his personality and will-power 
makes them the guide to battle leading.” There are hints at what 
the author regards as some of the causes of the German failure : the 
enervating effects of a long peace, which makes armies forget what 
war is like; the formation of tactical habits, often the result of a 
desire to please the whims of inspecting generals who retain old- 
fashioned prejudices against innovations; the cult of “ review 
tactics ”—cavalry charged as a matter of course even in 1913, and 
artillery did not count ; the form of attack is of little importance, 
provided it does not entail unnecessarily heavy losses ; there is no 
receipt for victory ; in war the decision to attack or stand on the 
defensive is not a matter of counting heads as at peace manceuvres : 
indeed one seldom knows what the enemy’s strength is. The 
greater part of the book is a record rather than an exposition of 
tactics ; but unfortunately the author exhibits considerable ignorance 
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of the British Army, surprising in a divisional commander, e.g. he 
thinks we had four-battalion brigades to the end of the war. 

The principal headings are: War of movement: training, 
tactics, changes in organization, equipment and weapons. Position 
warfare in the West, 1914-17 : origin and nature, experiences in the 
battle of the Somme and at Verdun. War in the East and Italy: 
Russia, Upper Italy, mountain warfare. ‘Technical apparatus in war. 
Experiences in defence in position warfare. German attacks with 
limited objective. Machine guns. Infantry attack in open warfare. 
Cavalry. Artillery. The Battles of 1918. 

Credit is given to the British for inventing the barrage for covering 
an open flank, and projector gas; and to the Allies for having 
introduced gas warfare. The author says, “ Trials in the use of the 
gas weapon began in France as early as September, 1914, and it was 
used at the front the same month, according to the Pall Mall 
Gazette.” * 

“The French used stupefying gases from the rst of March, 1915, 
onwards, the English did so at Ypres. . . . We were compelled by 
lack of raw material for the manufacture of shells, to follow the 
example of our foes.’”” General Balck knows well enough that his 
Army began the use of cloud gas. That the explosion of melinite 
and lyddite produces gases is of course true : the Hague Declaration, 
however, only forbids the use of projectiles the sole purpose of which 
is the diffusion of asphyxiating and deleterious gases. The pro- 
hibition, therefore, did not apply to ordinary shell whatever explosive 
it was filled with, whereas cloud gas was gas pure and simple without 
any fragment of steel accompanying it. 

Two opinions expressed by the author are of interest : ‘‘ Young 
inexperienced troops required an extra proportion of artillery,” and 
** the cavalry of all armies failed for the want of good leaders.” 

Colonel Becker, of the French General Staff, in ‘‘ Trois Con- 
férences sur Ludendorff Chef d’Armée ” (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 
10 francs, with 16 maps), has printed three lectures given at a course 
for reserve officers. With Ludendorff as their text, they deal 
respectively with the concentration of superior force at the decisive 
spot, manceuvre and the conduct of battle. They will be found 
invaluable by any one who wishes to study the cause of the non- 
success of German methods. Generally, the author finds that the 
strategic objectives pursued by the Great General Staff were beyond 
the power of the forces at their disposal ; that they fought the enemy 


® The editor of the P.11.G. has been communicated with, but knows nothing 
whatever about the matter.— The Reviewer. 
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when they found him, instead of, like Napoleon, manceuvring him 
into the place where he himself wished to fight; and in battle 
Ludendorff particularly failed, and brought about a series of partial 
battles instead of a decisive one. 

Lieut.-General Tappen’s interesting pamphlet, “‘ Bis zur Marne, 
1914,” has been translated into French under the title of “ Jusqu’a 
la Marne, 1914,” in the January number of Les Archives de la Grande 
Guerre. The original was reviewed in the Army Quarterly of the 
same month. It will be recalled that Tappen was head of the German 
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Education and the Army: An Essay tn Reconstruction. By Colonel 
| Lord GoretL, C.B.E., M.C. Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 1921. 16s. net. 


Lorp GorELt explains that he has written his book “ with con- 
siderable diffidence ” and only because it has been strongly repre- 
sented to him “‘ by men of much distinction,” that there was no one 
else so well qualified as himself to record the origins, development 
and purpose of the great education movement in the Army. No 
such apology was needed, for admittedly, if a mere record of this 
description was really required, there was no one in a better position 
to write it than Lord Gorell. He was, of course, in no way re- 
sponsible for the initiation or early working of the scheme, which 
was originated in France for the benefit of the 3rd Canadian Division 
by Major-General L. J. Lipsett, and subsequently taken up and 
energetically developed at G.H.Q. for the whole Army by Colonel, 
then Brigadier-General, C. Bonham-Carter. In spite of the 
German offensive the educational movement had grown so much 
by April, 1918, that the Commander-in-Chief, who took a great 
personal interest in its progress, decided that the time had arrived 
to send an officer to London to assist the Director of Staff Duties at 
the War Office in the work of organization in England and to act as 
liaison officer with G.H.Q. Lord Gorell was selected for this duty ; 
by the following August he was a Deputy Director of Staff Duties 
for Education and in virtual control of the educational policy in the 
Army ; and in May, 1920, when he left the War Office, the Army 
Educational Corps had been formed and the Army supplied with an 
Educational Training Manual containing educational maxims to 
the orthodoxy of which few soldiers will take exception. It is a 
record of which any man might be proud, and Lord Gorell may be 
forgiven, therefore, if the reader finds no great difficulty in dis- 
covering the author’s hero, for it was largely due to his own energy, 
perseverance and enthusiasm that Lord Gorell’s efforts on behalf 
384 
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of education were crowned with success. He no doubt arrived on 
the scene of action at a time when most of the early spade work had 
been done, but this does not detract from the merit of his achieve- 
ment, which was to convert a temporary and makeshift organization 
into 4 permanent institution. 

It is possible, indeed, that Lord Gorell was too much “ the 
statesman ”—too much preoccupied with the future importance of 
the great educational policy which he had in his mind—to pay 
sufficient attention to the immediate needs of the moment. In this 
connection his remarks with regard to the work of the Training 
Branch of the General Staff at G.H.Q. in France deserve some little 
attention, for they seem to us both inaccurate and ungenerous. 

He gives it as his opinion that the Chief of the General Staff in 
France would have been well advised to appoint educationalists to 
the Training Branch of the General Staff at G.H.Q. as soon as the 
Armistice arrived, and asserts, without giving any grounds for his 
assertion, “ that difficulties were inevitably created by the failure 
to strengthen that body by the appointment of officers who had 
previously studied the specific problems and practice of education.” 
If this statement means anything at all, it implies that Lord Gorell 
considers that the Training Branch at G.H.Q. did not carry out its 
work as effectively as it might have done. And yet it is difficult to 
see how much more could have been accomplished in a short space 
of time and with the means available. It was no slight achievement 
on the part of Colonel Baillie, who was in charge of the Training 
Branch, to be able to report to the Commander-in-Chief in January, 
1919, that the number of bond fide students who were then attending 
educational classes and technical education courses already exceeded 
a quarter of a million. We believe that this astonishing record 
would have been absolutely impossible except for the organizing 
ability, the energy and adaptability of Colonel Baillie, and had not 
the existing General Staff officers at G.H.Q., and throughout the 
entire Army, given their whole-hearted support to the educational 
scheme. It is difficult to believe that the mere conversion of 
** educationalists ” into staff officers, which apparently was the plan 
favoured by Lord Gorell, would have produced any better results. 
In the War Office staff officers of this description may have been of 
value, although some of them would have been of more practical 
use had they had even an elementary knowledge of staff work or of 
the immediate needs of the Army ; but with the Army in the field, 
as Lord Gorell himself should know, camouflage staff officers never 
carried much weight, especially with commanders and their regular 
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staffs. He considerably over-estimates ‘‘ the Great Tab Dope.” 
Nor is Lord Gorell fair in his suggestion that the Training Branch 
at G.H.Q. deliberately refused to avail itself of the assistance of 
educational specialists. ‘The two officers to whom he refers especially 
in this connection would probably be the first to deny that they were 
in any way experts in educational matters, or that their services were 
not used to the best advantage. The truth of the matter was that 
the problem which faced the General Staff in France after the 
Armistice was not entirely an educational one, and consequently it 
could not be viewed from the standpoint of education alone. It 
was all very well for Lord Gorell and his band of experts in London 
to concentrate their minds upon the gradual working out of a 
permanent scheme of education in the Army, but in France the main 
object of the General Staff was to keep the minds of the troops 
occupied during the trying weeks when the agitation for a speedy 
demobilization was being carried on so recklessly at home by un- 
thinking journalists and politicians. The demand at the moment 
was not so much for educational pamphlets and elaborate syllabuses 
of instruction as for an immediate supply of educational materials 
or the money with which to purchase them. Unfortunately, as 
Lord Gorell is himself obliged to admit, the assistance which the 
War Office was able to give in money, books and stationery was 
wholly inadequate to meet the demand in France, and it says a great 
deal for the tact and readiness of resource of the Training Branch at 
G.H.Q. that it succeeded, in spite of almost insuperable difficulties, 
in carrying out its task so successfully. 

We have no intention of blaming Lord Gorell for the state of 
unpreparedness which existed when the Armistice came—indeed, he 
disarms criticism by frankly admitting that the end of the war took 
him by surprise. He had evidently been too much absorbed in his 
educational dreams to watch the course of military events. Our 
only complaint against him is his insinuation that the Training 
Branch at G.H.Q. might have been a more effective educational 
instrument. He has clearly failed to understand that in France the 
matter of demobilization was infinitely more interesting to the 
average soldier than that of education ; and that no well thought out 
scheme of education was possible when teachers and pupils were 
always changing, and when the War Office, in addition to its inability 
to supply the necessary books and stationery, was not in a position 
to assure the men that the examinations they were asked to pass, or 
the technical courses they were able to attend, would secure them any 
material benefit on their return to civil life. 
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The Official Names of the Battles and other Engagements fought by 
the Military Forces of the British Empire during the Great War, 
1914-1919, and the Third Afghan War, 1919. Presented to 
Parliament by command of His Majesty. London: H.M.’s 
Stationery Office. [Cmd. 1138.] Price, 9d. 1921. 


There has been so much diversity and lack of uniformity in the 
names popularly assigned to the various engagements fought in 
the late war, that it was really well worth while to appoint a special 
Committee for the purpose of arriving at some systematic and official 
nomenclature. The Report which this Committee—‘ the Battles 
Nomenclature Committee *—has laid before the Army Council 
bears ample witness to the many and difficult problems which have 
had to be solved in the course of its deliberations, and to the care 
with which they have been handled. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that in future unofficial writers will adopt the names which have been 
settled upon, and that henceforward we shall not have such misleading 
and ill-proportioned customs as that of calling the unsuccessful British 
attack of the oth of May, 1915, “‘ Festubert,” or of naming the whole 
Flanders offensive of 1917 after the tail end of it at ‘‘ Passchendaele.” 
No doubt individual units and men will continue to call particular 
operations in which they took part by special names of their own, and 
one or two of the more or less artificial names like ‘ the battle of 
Albert ” for the fighting of the first fortnight of July, 1916, on 
the Somme, may not be easily eradicated from the popular 
vocabulary. 

It is evident that Major-General Sir John Headlam and his 
Committee have been at great pains to collect opinions from all 
quarters, and that they have done their best to consider the claims 
both of present custom and of historical precedents, without attaching 
disproportionate value to either, with the result that few will quarrel 
with the general principles on which they have worked. 

The main difficulties which the Committee has had to consider 
have been the uncertainties attaching to the precise beginning, the 
precise end and the precise area of a modern battle; the fact that the 
so-called “‘ modern battle ” has often comprised not merely one major 
operation larger than anything hitherto recorded, but also a whole 
series of them ; and lastly the problem of finding suitable, distinctive 
and fairly familiar names for the many different actions which have 
taken place year after year on much the same ground. The Com- 
mittee’s decisions to take “‘ zero day ”’ as the beginning of such a 
battle as Messines,to ignore the period of preliminary bombardment 
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and other preparation, to include the period of consolidation, and to 
fix the extremities of the battle-line at the flanks of the assaulting 
infantry, are all reasonable and practical compromises, while the 
adoption of the principle of dividing such a series of major 
operations as the Somme, 1916, into “ groups of battles” is the 
logical parallel to the subdivision of the forces in the field into 
“‘ groups of Armies.”” The Committee has also come to a reason- 
able compromise in deciding not to break up the front of the great 
simultaneous attacks into many separate battles named after the chief 
tactical features, though it has generally recorded in a separate column 
the most important of the operations included. It is a pity that in at 
least two cases the Committee has violatedits own rule, breaking up the 
great attack of the gth of April, 1917, into a “‘ battle of Vimy Ridge ”’ 
and a “first battle of the Scarpe,” and treating the Bullecourt 
operations of April, May, June, 1917, as a flanking operation not 
included in the main battles of Arras, which it regards as completed 
by the 4th of May, though it is at least arguable that it was not till 
Bullecourt and Reux had been finally secured and Fresnoy village 
lost, that the period of consolidation after the battles of Arras can 
be said to have ended. 

In the same way though the Committee has, on just and sufficient 
grounds, rejected the practice of using double names, on the “‘ Grave- 
lotte-St. Privat ” analogy, it has here again departed from its rule 
to the extent of calling the attack of the 15th of September on the 
Somme in 1916, the first tank day, “‘ Flers-Courcelette.” It is also 
arguable that by the use of such descriptive titles as ‘“‘ Capture of,” 
** Attack on,” “‘ Defence of,” the Committee has failed to carry out 
its primary task of classifying the different engagements. It has 
adopted the term “ action ” for engagements of secondary importance 
in which less than a corps was engaged, such, for example, as 
the recapture of Hooge in August, 1915, by the Sixth Division, all 
smaller operations being “‘ affairs,” a term adopted in preference to 
‘‘ combat,” which lovers of Napier would certainly have chosen, but 
which the Committee has rejected as too archaic. The classification 
is a sound one, but surely it should have been stated whether the 
‘* Capturejof Hilll6o,” in 1915, or the “‘ Defence of Givenchy, 1914,” 
the bitter fighting in which the whole Indian Corps and most of 
the First Corps were engaged in December, 1914, fall within the 
category of ‘actions’ or “‘ affairs’; the second example, indeed, 
seems to have about as much claim as “ Festubert, 1915,” to be 
ranked as a “‘ battle.” This point may become of some importance 
when the question of awarding “ battle-honours” comes up. It 
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would be a reasonable line to adopt that no honours should be given 
for anything below an “action,” but several of these operations, 
highly honourable to the troops engaged and fully deserving recog- 
nition, remain in the limbo of the unclassified. 

The Committee has clearly been at endless pains to pay proper 
attention to the operations in minor theatres of war and has un- 
earthed an enormous number of incidents which will be wholly 
unfamiliar to the vast majority of the readers of its Report. It 
has naturally been very difficult to arrive at any fair proportion not 
only between the operations in these theatres and those on the 
Western Front, but between the comparative inactivity of Macedonia 
and the desperate fighting of Mesopotamia or Gallipoli. Here, 
again, there are some anomalies and discrepancies, and there are 
places where the application of the Committee’s principles hardly 
seems to have been consistently carried out. Thus it is difficult to 
justify the treatment of the repeated efforts of the Tigris Corps to 
get through to Kut in 1916, as a series of separate “ attempts,’’ not 
as a “‘ battle.”” There was quite as much unity in these operations 
as in the successful operations of December, 1916-February, 1917, 
which are classed as a “‘ battle,” and though there were long pauses 
between the first effort in January and the renewed attempt of 
March 7th—1o0th and again between that failure and the April opera- 
tions, there were pauses nearly as long between some of the phases 
of “ Ypres, 1917,”’ and the number of the troops engaged both in 
March and April seem to lift the operations into the “ battle” 
category. It will be rather awkward, too, if the battle honours are 
awarded on anything like a reasonably liberal scale, that the actions 
grouped together as ‘‘ Operations for the consolidation of the position 
at Baghdad,” a series of really coherent and connected operations, 
cannot be comprehended under one name, even if the Committee 
was unable to devise a satisfactory name. In the Dardanelles 
campaign, again, it is surely false history to separate the original 
landing at Helles and that at Anzac, and to treat the April fighting at 
Anzac as if it had been intended as a preliminary to the August 
operations instead of being an integral part of the original plan. 
The true division at the Dardanelles is one of time not of geography, 
and certainly this portion of the Committee’s work seems to have been 
the least happily inspired, and to be somewhat of an exception to 
the very marked success with which a thankless and complicated 
task has been discharged. 
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The History of the London Rifle Brigade, 1859-1919. London: 
Constable & Co. 1921. 215. 


In producing this excellent account of its doings, both before 
and during the late war, the London Rifle Brigade has set an example 
which it is to be hoped some of the other London Territorial 
battalions will follow. ‘Though the exigencies of the transformation 
(under the Territorial Forces Act, 1907) of the London Volunteer 
battalions into the London Regiment deprived the L.R.B. of that 
first place among London units to which as “ the oldest and most 
truly representative of the City of London Volunteer corps ”’ it had 
the very strongest claims, it is not the least satisfactory feature of this 
history that it devotes its first sixty pages to an account of the 
battalion’s “‘ pre-war ”’ record, for these pages, besides being of 
great interest, help to remind us of the great debt which the Tern- 
torial Force, and through it the whole country and the Empire, owe 
to the old volunteers. When due credit has been given to those 
responsible for the organization of the Territorial Force, it is clear 
that without the foundations so well and truly laid by the volunteers 
the structure of 1907 would never have come so well through the 
great crisis of 1914-15. It is the special credit of the territorials 
that they filled the gap between the practical exhaustion of the 
country’s regular resources and the appearance in the field of the 
New Armies. They were sent over to France by individual 
battalions before the end of 1914 and by divisions in the spring 
of 1915. ‘They were also sent to India and the Mediterranean 
and thus enabled our overseas garrisons to be withdrawn to 
form the additional regular divisions which reinforced the original 
six. Further, it is clear that regimental traditions, discipline and 
esprit de corps, such as characterized the L.R.B. throughout the 
war, could not have been built up so strongly in the short 
period between the formation of the Territorial Force and its sub- 
jection to the fiery trials of 1914. It was not only in the field that 
the regimental traditions and standards proved their value: the 
account of the 3rd Battalion shows clearly how valuable an asset 
esprit de corps was in the training and preparation of the drafts 
required to keep up the fighting battalions at full strength. 

The L.R.B., if not actually the first Territorial Force unit under 
fire, was among the first to cross to France. It went overseas 
at the beginning of November and was in trenches in Ploegsteert 
Wood by the 2oth of that month. Attached to the 11th Brigade 
which acquired such a well-deserved reputation and the nickname 
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of the “ Stonewall Brigade,” the L.R.B. served its apprenticeship 
in trench warfare under good instructors, and, when the time came 
for the battalion to be subjected to the test of more active operations, 
it bore itself in the ‘‘ Second Ypres” in a manner most credit- 
able to its own traditions and to the brigade to which it belonged. 
The stand which the battalion made in front of Wieltje on the 13th 
of May earned the Territorial Force its second V.C. and was of the 
utmost value in saving a difficult situation. Its heavy losses, how- 
ever, caused the battalion to be relegated for some months to duty 
on the lines of communication, so that it was not until the rst of July, 
1916, that it was again called upon to take part in any major opera- 
tion. By February, 1916, it had been posted to the 169th Brigade 
of the Fifty-Sixth Division, which had been formed out of territorial 
battalions, mostly of the London Regiment, that had till then been 
serving as fifth battalions attached to regular brigades. With the 
Fifty-Sixth Division the rst L.R.B. continued until the end of the 
war, distinguishing itself greatly on the opening day of the first battle 
of the Somme by capturing the German trenches opposite Gomme- 
court and holding them till evening against strong counter-attacks. 
The historian of the Regiment has been fortunate in being able to 
reprint from the Journal of the United Service Institution the trans- 
lation of a German account of this action, and this version with the 
L.R.B.’s own account of its experiences gives a vivid picture of the 
difficulties which attended the consolidation and retention of captured 
positions. 

Subsequently the 1st L.R.B. took part in the September fighting 
for Combles and made an attack near Les Beeufs early in October. Its 
total casualties in the Somme fighting were very heavy. After a fairly 
quiet period during the winter and early spring, the L.R.B. was twice 
engaged during the Arras offensive in April and May, and was again 
engaged in August in the fighting for Glencorse Wood, in which it 
lost very heavily, and then came in for a highly creditable share in 
the battle of Cambrai. 1918 brought it much strenuous fighting, 
starting with the repulse of the great German attack on Arras on 
the 28th of March, an exploit which cost the L.R.B. dearly, but 
nothing in comparison with the losses inflicted on the Germans. 
When the great Allied offensive came the L.R.B. was well to the fore, 
helping to clear Croiselles and Bullecourt at the end of August and 
to cross the Canal du Nord in September, and finishing with a rapid 
advance across the country south of Valenciennes in November. 

The original battalion was not the only representative of the L.R.B. 
in France. The 2nd Battalion, which was formed in September, 
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1914, as a home service and draft-finding unit was transformed, like 
other 2nd Line Territorial Force formations, into an overseas unit. 
It went to France early in 1917 and came in for the final clearing up 
of the much-contested ruins of Bullecourt in the closing stages of the 
Arras battles, and subsequently did excellent work in the attack 
of the 2oth of September, at Ypres, named by the Battles Nomen- 
clature Committee, the battle of the Menin Road Ridge. But its 
career, though creditable, was relatively short: in January, 1918, 
the 2nd L.R.B. fell victims to the redistribution and reconstruction 
of battalions consequent on the reduction of brigades to three 
battalions. It is a curious thing that, despite the importance rightly 
attached to esprit de corps, not an officer or man of the disbanded 
2nd L.R.B. went to their rst Battalion, the gaps in which were 
filled from the 12th London. 

An interesting account of the formation and experiences of the 
3rd Battalion of the L.R.B. throws useful light on the valuable work 
of the 3rd Line Territorial Force in draft-finding and training, an 
aspect too often passed over without adequate attention or appre- 
ciation, while copious appendices contain among other things a 
record of all the officers who have ever served in the L.R.B. A 
separate case of maps and several diagrams in the text supply the 
elucidation needed by the letter-press, and the anonymous author 
of the volume may rest assured that he has not only produced a work 
which should be read with appreciation by all members of the 
L.R.B. past, present and future, but one which conveys to those 
who are not connected with the corps not a little of its spirit and 
traditions. 


The British Soldier and the Empire. By the Hon. JOHN FoRTESCUE, 
LL.D. [The Raleigh Lecture on History.] Published for the 
British Academy by the Clarendon Press. 2s. net. 


To a Devonian like Mr. Fortescue it must have been a peculiar 
satisfaction to be invited to deliver a lecture founded in commemora- 
tion of one of the greatest of Devon’s sons. ‘The subject which he 
selected for his lecture was certainly appropriate to the occasion. 
Raleigh was himself a soldier, for, as Mr. Fortescue shows, every 
gentleman in Elizabethan and Stuart days was more or less trained 
to arms and to horsemanship as a matter of course, and was, there- 
fore, a potential soldier even if he held no commission and did not 
make soldiering his profession. But it is not of Raleigh as a soldier 
that Mr. Fortescue is mainly thinking, but rather of Raleigh as an 
Empire builder—as one of those mainly responsible for giving to 
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England that overseas bias which has afforded the British soldier so 
many opportunities not only for winning victories but for making 
peace, for bringing law and order, and traditions of good government, 
into regions where until his advent such things were unknown. 
Mr. Fortescue aptly says that “‘the British soldier, supposed to 
represent physical force only, is a great moral force within and 
without the Empire,” and it is from this angle that Mr. Fortescue 
has approached most of the soldiers of whom he has given such 
admirable thumb-nail sketches in this lecture. It is of writers like 
Wilks, the historian of the Mysore Wars, William Cobbett and Henry 
Bunbury, of topographers like Leake, of administrators like Lord 
Cromer, that he chiefly deals, though his tribute to Cromwell as an 
amateur, who was greater than any professional of his day, is worth 
quoting. He calls him a man who a century before Napoleon was 
born had discovered that in war the moral is to the physical as four 
to one. That was Cromwell’s great and permanent gift to the 
British soldier, and through him to the British Empire—the secret 
that it is moral force that wins victories. 


Battle Studies. By Colonel ArRpANT pu Picq, French Army. 
Edited and translated by Colonel J. N. Greety, U.S. Army, 
and Major R. C. Cotron, U.S. Army. New York: the 
Macmillan Company. 1921. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


The name and writings of Ardant du Picq, though very well 
known in France where these “‘ Battle Studies ” have reached an eighth 
edition, are a good deal less familiar in England, but the real value of 
histeaching on the subject of war entitles them to careful consideration. 
A colonel of infantry in the French Army in 1870, he had, for 
some years before the outbreak of the war, been warning his 
countrymen of the dangers to which their unsound policy in 
matters military was exposing them. He lost hislife three days before 
Gravelotte in one of the earlier engagements of the war, which was 
to prove how well-founded his warnings had been. His literary 
remains are not extensive; the small collection of papers which 
Colonel Greely and Major Cotton of the U.S. Army have included 
in this volume runs to barely 250 pages. ‘They comprise a pamphlet 
on Ancient Battle, the draft of another on Modern Battle, various 
notes and studies on Infantry Fire, and some illustrative historical 
extracts. It might appear that these fifty-year old jottings—they 
hardly amount to more—could possess little practical value at the 
present day, but du Picq’s teaching turns upon the paramount 
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importance of the one element in war which, as he says, “‘ centuries 
have not changed ”—human nature. 

It is because of his insistence on the moral factor that Ardant 
du Picq’s book has a real value to-day, even though a good deal of 
what he says when dealing with formations, with weapons, with 
rates of fire and with other more or less technical points is by now 
out of date—under really modern conditions, for example, cavalry 
cannot achieve all he claims for them (p. 184). It may be urged 
for du Picq that he was a precursor of Marshal Foch, whose 
** Principles of War ” contain not a few references to his teaching, and 
it is some testimony to the reputation of the book that the trans- 
lators have been able to elicit from the Marshal a “ Foreword ” in 
which he declares that du Picq’s conclusions have been amply 
verified in the experiences of the late war, notably in 1918, and 
affirms his agreement with du Picq’s main thesis that moral force 
is the “ preponderating influence in the outcome of battles.” 

Had du Picq’s warnings been heeded in his own day, France 
might well have escaped the overwhelming disasters which befell 
her in 1870, largely through the neglect of the main features of his 
teaching. It is also at least arguable that at the present day the 
wonderful development of machines and materials of war may lead 
to the same kind of neglect. As he himself points out (p. 110) a 
new invention may give one or other combatant a temporary 
ascendency, but new inventions before long meet the appropriate 
antidote, more or less effective, and nations soon get on a level as 
regards armaments. Moreover, whatever new weapons may be 
devised, they have to be handled by man, and, while the increase in 
the destructive power of modern weapons has increased the strain 
on the human element, it has certainly not reduced its importance. 
Indeed, du Picq’s text that “‘ the essential element in all military 
problems ” is “ man confronted by danger ” has much force in it, 
and the same may be said of his insistence on discipline as the only 
means for making men fight, and fight with system and intelligence. 
He is on solid ground also in his demand for a discipline which shall 
be intelligent, ‘‘ an institution, a tradition,” and for a formulated 
system of tactics to enable the average officer to play an effective 
part, thanks to the existence of uniformity of method and security 
in co-operation. 

Ardant du Picq’s views are all the more worthy of attention if the 
circumstances in which he, wrote are remembered. He has, more- 
over, a gift for apt and telling phrases and for pithy summaries of 
arguments, which even in translation is far from being obscured. 
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His use of historical examples testifies to his wide reading and his 
openness of mind. It is interesting to read in the writings of a 
French officer of the Second Empire such frequent and glowing 
testimonies to the British Army and such outspoken criticism of 
Napoleon’s tactics. Of the British Army in the Peninsula he writes, 
“‘the mere act of attack does not succeed against such troops ” 
(p. 125); he shows how, by their good order and steadiness when 
on the defensive, they compensated for the disadvantage of not 
being on the offensive, and he roundly declares that at Waterloo the 
French had failed to subdue English “tenacity and firmness ” 
before the Prussians appeared. ‘‘ We would have done no better 
had they not appeared,” he goes on, “ but they did, very con- 
veniently to sustain our pride” (p. 135). From a Frenchman this 
is most remarkable, even if a little hard to accept, but there is point 
in his criticism of the inconsistency of Napoleon who, though he 
has condemned mass attacks, made extensive and wasteful use of 
them in his later battles and more particularly at Waterloo, where 
du Picq characterizes his infantry tactics as almost “ amateurish ” 
(p.132). ‘Theprobable explanation is that, having used up his trained 
troops, Napoleon had to fall back on the more primitive methods 
which had been in use in the early days of the Republic, when only 
masses of raw levies were available (p. 145). One is tempted to 
speculate whether, in a somewhat similar case, the increased rigidity 
and complexity of the instructions issued for attacks in the late war was 
not in some measure the inevitable consequence of the comparative 
inexperience and short training of the majority of the regimental 
officers and rank and file ? 


The Great War in 1914. By Lieut.-Colonel F. R. SepGwick, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. Forster, Groom & Co. os. 6d. 


There is certainly a need for a small and handy account of the 
period of the Great War, giving a brief and accurate resumé of the 
course of events on all fronts. Unfortunately Lieut.-Colonel 
Sedgwick’s execution has not been equal to his conception, and 
his book comprises such a number of omissions and misstatements 
as seriously to impair its value. 

For instance, in his account of the opening of the campaign in 
the West he says, “‘ it is not easy to say what exactly was the plan 
of attack of the French General Headquarters,’’ despite the fact that 
this plan and all the orders of General Joffre to his Armies, up to 
the battle of the Marne, have long ago been published, and dis- 
cussed at length in France. The author then proceeds to evolve 
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his own idea of the French plans, which bears little resemblance to 
the true one. In the narrative of the German movements just 
prior to the Marne, it is stated that von Kluck “ pushed his army 
across the Marne and then across the Grand Morin to support 
von Bulow in his attack on the French Fifth Army.” Von Kluck 
himself expressly says (and von Kuhl, his Chief of Staff, confirms 
him) that this movement was carried out by the First German Army 
precisely because von Biilow was too far behind and not in a position 
to attack the French Fifth Army. Lieut.-Colonel Sedgwick does not 
seem to be aware that the transfer of two German corps from the West 
to the East, on the 25th of August, was caused not mainly by the 
menacing situation in East Prussia, but by the belief that the French 
had been decisively beaten in the frontier battles, or of the fact that 
it was originally intended to follow up these two corps with four 
others, the departure of which was only countermanded when it 
was seen that the situation in the West was really more critical than 
that in the East. Again, Lieut.-Colonel Sedgwick talks of “‘ Foch’s 
splendid counter-attack ” on the gth of September, “ which drove 
the Germans over the marshes of St. Gond,”’ although it has been 
conclusively proved that this mythical exploit in fact never took 
place at all! One might as yell talk of the influence of the angels 
on the issue of the battle of Mons. 

The omissions in the narrative are also numerous and surprising. 
No mention is made of the fact that on the morning of the battle of 
Mons the advance of the German First Army was completely 
stopped for some hours owing to a report that strong forces were 
detraining on its right flank near Tournai—these forces being in 
fact two French territorial battalions. But for this, the task of the 
British at Mons would have been far more difficult, as all von Kluck’s 
Army might have come into action, instead of little more than half 
of it. The part played by Galliéni in bringing about the French 
attack on the Marne, which has been discussed in great detail in 
France, is mentioned only in a footnote, and in such terms as to show 
that the author does not understand it. 

Errors of detail and misprints are of constant occurrence, and 
the Order of Battle of the German First Army and the IV. Reserve 
Corps is omitted, as are the reserve divisions attached to the 
Second and Third French Armies. General Lanrezac is stated to 
have been relieved of his command of the Fifth French Army on 
the 30th of August, whereas the real date was the 23rd of September. 
Manoury is spelt ‘‘ Maunoury ”?; Langle de Caar appears as “ de 
L’angle de Caar’”’; Richthofen as “‘ Richtofen ’?; and the author 
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invents for our benefit an entirely novel formation called “‘ a corps 
of reserve division.” 

The best part of the work is the account of the events in the 
East, though even here, in his narrative of the campaign in Galicia, 
Lieut.-Colonel Sedgwick is inaccurate as to the dates of the Austrian 
orders, ascribing those issued on the 22nd of August to the 18th of 
August, and those of the 25th of August to the 21st. Some of the 
author’s reflections and comments are also of considerable interest ; 
but for the serious student of the war the book is undoubtedly full 
of pitfalls. 


A Prisoner of the Reds. By Captain Francis J. McCuiracu. 
John Murray. 18s. 


The author of this book may well be hailed as one of the few 
writers—perhaps the only writer—on Soviet Russia who is both 
competent and impartial. We have had many books on this subject 
since the first outbreak of the Bolshevik Revolution ; and it has been 
the present reviewer’s unwelcome fate to have read most of them; and 
in most cases one or the other quality seems to be deficient in those 
who wrote them. We have Mr. Phillips Price—competent but not 
impartial ; or Mr. H. G. Wells, impartial but not competent ; and 
there is a certain author—let him for compassion’s sake be nameless 
—who is neither impartial nor competent. 

When we say that Captain McCullagh is competent, we must not 
be understood to mean that his book is a complete and satisfying 
picture of the present state of affairs in Soviet Russia. To get that 
one would have to read many other books, even that of the remarkable 
Mr. Lansborv ; and the latter feat alone, supposing it to be success- 
fully accomplished, would convince one of the undesirability of 
further efforts of a similar nature and put a summary end to one’s 
researches. Even the Cook’s tourists, the Pelmanists, and the 
Esaus who serve the turn of the Red propaganda Jacobs, contribute 
something to our knowledge of Bolshevism. Captain McCullagh is 
the first, however, to give us a hitherto unknown side of the case— 
the dispassionate view of a trained Western journalist, who was not 
bear-led by Bolshevik guides or restrained by his ignorance of the 
language from getting to know the mind of the average Russian 
peasant—an individual who is neither a Socialist nor a Tsarist, neither 
a patriot nor an internationalist, merely a peasant, with a hunger for 
land, whose chief motive of action is desire for gain, who is some- 
thing more than a beast, something less than a civilized man. He is 
the predominant element—so far as numbers go—in the Russia of 
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to-day, and on him depends the ultimate fate of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. Captain McCullagh tells us about him; no one else has done so. 

In fact, the main value of this book is that it describes to us so 
well what one may describe as the repercussion of Bolshevism over 
Russia. As a picture of the Bolshevik leaders, as a disquisition on 
Bolshevik doctrines and methods, it is perhaps inferior to other 
works ; but then we have many books written mainly for the purpose 
of explaining what are the aims of the Soviet leaders, and few 
which show us how these aims are being received and what 
progress they are making among the mass of the people. And yet, 
after all, this is the real criterion of the success or failure of Bolshe- 
vism. Unless Bolshevism can transform Russia from end to end 
and make of it what it desires, it cannot succeed elsewhere. Russia 
is perhaps hardly fitted to become an ideal Soviet Republic, but she 
is probably the only country in the world where such a Republic 
could first be set up, and where such a Republic could continue to 
exist independent of the immediate conversion of the rest of the 
world to the same régime. All recent experience goes to show that 
even in Russia the Soviet system can survive only in a modified 
form and under a guise very different from the ideal as conceived by 
orthodox Bolsheviks—in default, that is, of the advent of the Social 
Revolution throughout the world—an eventuality which few now 
believe possible. 

This has led us rather far from Captain McCullagh and his 
book. We have given our reasons for thinking it in some 
respects incomplete; but it is always interesting, often fasci- 
nating. The casual reader will no doubt turn, first of all, to 
the elaborate and carefully documented account of the murder 
of the Tsar and his family at Ekaterinburg; but though perhaps 
the best reading, this is the least permanently valuable part of 
the work. The true worth of it lies in the author’s sane and 
dispassionate account of life under Bolshevik rule and of that life as it 
appeared to a pair of eyes typically Western and typically middle- 
class. If any one wants to read one book only about Bolshevism, 
this is the book he should choose ; nor can the student of Bolshevism 
safely neglect it. 


Railways and Air Raids being Part V. of British Railways and the 
Great War. By E. A. Pratr. London: Selwyn & Blount. 
3s. 6d. 

This little book, of some 100 pages, gives a clear and interesting 
account of the initiation and progress of “‘ anti-air raid ’? measures 
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on the British railways from the first adoption of such measures in 
October, 1914—consisting at that date simply of an order to draw 
all blinds in carriages, and to reduce or extinguish all station and 
goods yard lights—to the full and elaborate organization which had 
come into existence by the time of the last raid in June, 1918. 
Between these dates there were no less than 108 raids against Great 
Britain. ‘These resulted in the deaths of 24 railwaymen whilst on 
duty and the injury of 97; the greater part of these casualties 
occurred among the staff of the Great Eastern (38, 35 of which 
occurred on one day, the 13th of June, 1917) and the Midland (37), 
the Great Northern coming next with 19, and the L. & N.W.R. with 
11. On no other line did the losses exceed five. These losses can, 
in the circumstances, only be called slight, while “ so far as regards 
any material interruption of transport facilities the sum total of all 
the damage done by enemy aircraft to the railways of this country 
during four years of war was,” it is stated, “ no more than a negligible 
quantity, of no military significance or importance whatever.” 
That these slight results only were achieved by the raiders was due 
largely, if not entirely, to the excellently careful and detailed measures 
taken by the various companies and the Railway Executive Com- 
mittee for ensuring the safety of passengers, staff, rolling stock and 
buildings while causing as little interruption as possible to traffic. 
The information sent in by the railways as to the progress of the 
hostile aircraft also proved of great value to the military authorities. 
All this and more is well brought out in this work, which also in- 
cludes two chapters on the carriage of explosives and the employment 
of female labour on the railways in war time. 


The Red Hackle. The Regimental Magazine of the Black Watch, 
the Royal Highland Regiment, and the Black Watch Association. 
Perth : T. Hunter & Sons, Ltd. April, 1921. Issue 1s. 


This is an excellent example of what a regimental journal should 
be. It contains a list, with portraits and details, of the V.Cs. won 
in the war, an account of the Black Watch Memorial Home, an article 
and a poem on the winning of the Red Hackle, a paper on the funeral 
of the Unknown Warrior, together with regimental and association 
news, and narratives of the achievements of three service battalions 
(8th, gth and roth) in the Great War. The commanding officer and 
the officers of the regiment, more particularly the editors and sub- 
editors of the Magazine, are to be congratulated on the success 
of their new venture. 
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West Kent (Q.0.) Yeomanry and 10th (Yeomanry) Battalion The 
Buffs—1g914-1919. By CHARLES Ponsonsy, lately Lieut.- 
Colonel, roth Battalion, The Buffs. Andrew Melrose, Ltd. 

One of the lesser effects of the Great War has been to make a 
yeomanry regiment a comparatively rare object in England. Colonel 
Ponsonby’s book induces the thoughtful reader to doubt the wisdom 
of curtailing so drastically this arm of the Territorial Army. He 
gives the war record of the West Kent Yeomanry, while fighting as 
a dismounted unit in Gallipoli, Palestine and France. Like so 
many other yeomanry regiments, this regiment was composed of a 
fine body of men, who carried out whatever work they were given 
with an untiring readiness and thoroughness. It was amply demon- 
strated throughout the war that the yeomen of Great Britain were 
not the less efficient as infantry for their previous training as cavalry, 
and, when the need for more officers arose, they could always be 
drawn upon for a supply of suitable men for commissions. It | 
remains to be seen whether the practical suppression of this ancient 
force will prove itself a really wise reform. 

Colonel Ponsonby was fortunate in serving in the same brigade 
and, later, in the same battalion with Mr. Thesiger, the artist, who, 
in an excellent collection of sketches, which is published as a com- 
panion volume to Colonel Ponsonby’s record, depicts the scenes 
which are described. The sketches themselves are delightful, and 
must, in many cases, have been executed under conditions by no 
means ideal from an artist’s point of view. To Mr. Thesiger’s com- 
rades, to whom the volume is dedicated, they will always recall, as 
nothing else could, the stifling Gallipoli trenches, the hills of 
Palestine, the shattered billets in France and, above all, the good 
comradeship which existed among all ranks. 


Nine Days. Adventures of a Heavy Artillery Brigade of the Third 
Army during the German Offenstve of March 21-29, 1918. By 
ARTHUR F. BEHREND (late Captain and Adjutant, goth Brigade 
R.G.A.). W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


We are told that the public is now tired of hearing about the ware~ 
and consequently a record of this description may not have a general 
sale. And yet it is a record which, in addition to being of interest to 
any soldier who happened to be holding the line held by the Fifth 
Army, or the southern part of that held by the Third Army, on the 
21st of March, 1918, should appeal to any Englishman. It describes 
clearly and simply how the brigade fought steadily for nine days 
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without rest, not knowing at times whether the enemy was in rear 
or in front of it. It is an admirable and unassuming account of 
the coolness and courage of the British Army which alone averted a 
terrible catastrophe during those critical days. 


Talks on Leadership addressed to Young Artillery Officers. By 
‘‘ BasILIsK.” Hugh Rees, Ltd. 1s. 


This book is based on a sound assumption, but one which is too 
often ignored, namely, that the quality of leadership can be acquired 
by almost any one. The author explains his thesis in clear and 
concise language. He argues with perfect truth that no one can be 
a really efficient commander unless he possesses the power of leading 
men, and then asserts that, if any officer chooses to apply to the study 
of human nature the same diligence that he applies to the study of 
military detail, he can make himself a leader of men. ‘This is a 
comforting, though by no means a universally accepted theory. 
But the author’s explanation of the methods by which an officer 
should set to work to gain the confidence and respect of his men 
are well expressed, and worthy of attention. His advice is addressed 
primarily to artillery officers, but it should be equally useful to all 
young officers who take their profession seriously. 


Europe in Asia Minor. The Real Significance of the Near East 
- Question. By ‘‘A Goop European.” ‘Thomas Murby & Co. 
Is. 6d. net. 


The author of this little book is a supporter of the policy of the 
maintenance of a strong Moslem power in the Near East as essential 
to the peace of Europe. He bases his arguments on the teachings of 
history, the present unsatisfactory conditions in Eastern Europe and 
the justice of supporting the principle of Nationality. He points out 
that the policy pursued in the past by the Great Powers, with regard 
to Turkey, has always been dictated by temporary expediency, and 
that, as a natural result, the Near East has never ceased to be a 
source of danger to peace. If it were really possible for the nations 
to unite in finding a strong and lasting solution of the problem on 
the lines put forward in this book, there might be something to be 
said for the retention of the Turkish Empire in Europe. 


The Framework of a Science of Infantry Tactics. By Captain B. H. 
LippgLL Hart. With a Foreword by Lieut.-General Sir Ivor 
Maxsg, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O. Hugh Rees, Ltd. 2s. 

It is during a period of peace, immediately following a great war, 
when the memory is still fresh, that the experiences which have been 
26 
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painfully acquired in the field can be most usefully applied to the 
training of the soldier. In this lecture Captain Liddell Hart expounds 
shortly the theory of infantry tactics in modern warfare, and pro- 
ceeds to give a good working system by which that theory can be 
best put into practice. In the appendix, in which he lays down a 
concise and detailed system for teaching the elements of tactics, the 
author emphasizes the importance of instilling an intelligent interest 
in their work in the minds of the most subordinate leaders, by 
working out a scheme in detail, giving the functions of platoon and 
section commanders, and pointing out the lessons to be learned 
from each movement. Various sketch maps assist materially in 
illustrating the principal points which are brought out in the course 


of the lecture. 


Hindenburg. By General Buat. Paris: Librairie Chapelot. 1921. 


If we are as yet too near to the events of the years between August, 
1914, and November, 1918, to form a properly balanced judgment 
upon the actions and actors in that great contest, if we cannot arrive 


opinions and policies which went on at the German Headquarters can 
be clearly discovered. With the revelations of Hindenburg, Luden- 
dorff and others to draw upon, General Buat, the well-known military 
writer and historian, has been able, therefore, to produce a study 
which is at once ‘Jluminating, candid and instructive. He draws 
for his readers a picture of Hindenburg, as revealed in the German 
Field Marshal's own writings, to one who is fully qualified to judge 
of the subject and to estimate the merits and defects of Hinden- 
burg’s strategy. 

General Buat’s little volume is characterized by its dispassionate 
and impartial outlook : there is nothing about the book by which 
it would be possible to date it, for though critical of the strategy 
which culminated in the collapse of November, 1918, which used up 
the German reserves recklessly and improvidently and was hopelessly 
bankrupt by the middle of July, he does full justice to the merits of 
Hindenburg and shows him in many respects in a favourable light. 
A typical Prussian aristocrat, devoted to the Hohenzollern, steeped 
in the traditions and esprit de corps of the Prussian Army which 
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he looked upon as the university of the nation, Hindenburg showed 
himself in the war emphatically a strong man, fearless of responsi- 
bility, eager to assume it, though devoid of any mere personal 
ambition. A kindly man, not prone to undue severity or to be 
over-critical, he had few enemies, while his honesty and sincerity of 
character are freely admitted, even though his attempts to thrust the 
responsibility for the collapse of German resistance on the civilian 
population at home will prove less convincing to others than to himself. 
As a strategist and commander General Buat rates Hindenburg 
somewhat less highly. With all his appreciation of will-power, of 
calm and coolness, of audacity—he declares that an action is only 
great in proportion to its daring—with his readiness to run risks— 
after Messines he did not hesitate to transfer six divisions from the 
West to meet a threatened stroke in Russia—with all his power of 
decision—the retreat to the Hindenburg line in 1917 was undertaken 
with full appreciation of the possible consequences in the way of 
shaking the moral of his own men—Hindenburg’s strategy never 
seems to have been happily inspired. His persistence in the belief 
that the complete overthrow of Russia would lead to the triumph 
of the German cause shows that he never fully appreciated the vital 
importance of the Western Front; whilst his operations in France 
in 1918 seem to have been based on the fallacy of believing that the 
same plan of campaign which had succeeded in Russia would be 
equally successful in France where the facilities possessed by the 
Allies for moving their reserves were infinitely superior. This was 
the same kind of error of judgment which ruined Napoleon in Spain 
and to a large extent in Russia—the mistake of not adapting his 
methods to the particular theatre in which he was operating. Hinden- 
burg’s convictions were sound, his principles unimpeachable, but, 
where he seems to have fallen short, was in his methods of applying 
them. Not the least interesting part of General Buat’s book is the 
section on Ludendorff, whom he shows to have had what Hindenburg 
had not, tremendous capacity for working out plans, ingenuity in 
execution, in manceuvre and in arranging vast movements. 
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TO PARIS IN JUNE, 1871 
By A S&EXAGENARIAN 


IN June, 1871, the Commune being just over, my father had business 
which required his presence in Paris. He decided to take me, then 
nine years old, with him; for to see the victorious Germans in 
possession of France would be something for me to remember my 
whole life. It was not my first visit to France. I had been there in 
1869. Of this trip, I distinctly remember buying a toy boat, “ in 
French,” all by myself, and seeing the Emperor and Empress of the 
French drive past in an open carriage, with an escort of Cent Gardes 
resplendent in pale blue and silver uniforms, and wearing busbies 
nearly eighteen inches in diameter. 

On arrival at Calais in June, 1871, after the trudge on foot 
necessary in those days over cobble stones from the landing place 
to the station, we found English railway carriages, South-Eastern, I 
think, awaiting us. One of our fellow passengers was a young 
Japanese ; he spoke no European language, but had an envelope on 
which was written that he was to be delivered at the Hotel du 
Louvre in Paris, whither we also were proceeding. 

Our first adventure was at Amiens. There was the usual stop 
for luncheon of the days before restaurant cars, and we found the 
station thronged with Germans, principally officers, swaggering up 
and down, with wreaths of oak-leaves round their helmets and a 
general air that the world belonged to them, more hairy of face, but 
less arrogant than later under Wilhelm II. As we waited for the 
signal of ‘“‘ En voiture,” a Bavarian captain, in bright blue uniform 
with red facings, and helmet with the old black bearskin “ cater- 
pillar” on the back, came up. I still see his fair moustache, clear 
red complexion, and the Mensur scar across his beautiful aquiline 
nose. He was evidently aprés boir, but said with good pronunciation : 
“You English? We have conquered France. You will be the 
next.” It was a turning point in my life, for so certain did my father 
feel that Germany would seek an opportunity to attack the British 
Empire, that he decided to put both his sons into the Army.* 

® The sentiments expressed by the Bavarian were apparently not uncommon 
in the German Army of 1870-1. Major von Kretschman, in a letter to his wife, 
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Further developments with the Bavarian were prevented by 
the train moving on, so we only took off our hats as we passed away. 
Eight years afterwards I met the same officer in Niirnberg, when 
he was extremely kind and courteous to me, but denied the incident. 

On arrival at the railway bridge beyond Creil, which had been 
damaged—TI saw it demolished a second time in October, 1914— 
we had to descend and cross the Oise by a temporary road bridge 
and take a French train on the other side. At the Gare du Nord in 
Paris there were no cabs, on account of the horses having been eaten, 
I suppose, but we managed to secure a man with a hand-barrow. 
Then, with our Japanese friend in tow, we set off down the long 
straight Rue de la Fayette, interminable it seemed to my small legs, to 
our hotel. ‘The Magasin du Louvre in those days only occupied the 
ground floor of its present quarters, with the Hotel du Louvre over 
it, entered by a Porte cochére from the Rue de Rivoli; as we arrived 
near the top of the steps leading from the courtyard to the first floor 
and the hotel doors, the manager came out and said: “‘ You are the 
first. Now business will begin.” But, apart from lack of horse 
traffic in the streets, Paris seemed lively enough, and I recall that we 
passed a queue outside the Comédie Francaise as we came along, and 
that the Boulevards were full of people. 

We handed over our Japanese, and to finish with him I may say 
that when we came in next evening, after having been out all day, we 
found him with a fellow countryman, who spoke English, sitting at 
the hotel entrance, to offer his thanks. They had been waiting there 
for us since morning, the porter told us afterwards. It was my first 
introduction to Japanese courtesy. 

Of the sights of Paris that I saw in the following days that which 
made the most impression on me was the Colonne Vendéme, lying 
its length on the ground, not badly smashed, but broken into lengths 
by its fall. The Communist in charge of the destruction was, we 
were told, an artist, and he had a lot of straw and refuse laid down 
to break the shock. I believe he had to pay for re-erecting the 
monument. The Arc de Triomphe was not damaged ; there was a 
sandbag battery, with the odd number of seven guns on top of it. 
We were surprised to find the arch standing, because the corre- 
spondent of a great London daily, describing the bombardment of 
Paris, had written among other details of horror, which my father 
read aloud to me one morning at breakfast, ‘‘ At this moment the 
Arc de Triomphe fell!” Elsewhere the Republicans had been at 


for instance (Latrcilles’ translation, page 349), says of England: “‘ Later on we 
must destroy this Power.” 
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great pains to chip off all the Napoleonic “ N’s.” The large ones 
on the piers of the Pont Neuf were, however, undefaced—and still 
remain. When my father mentioned this to one of his French 
acquaintances, the latter, of the new régime, said, ‘‘ You know what 
those N’s stand for? They stand for ‘notink’!”’ ‘To compensate for 
the absence of N’s, “ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité”’ had been stencilled 
in black on every available spot—and meant even less than nothing. 
There were many signs how these words had been interpreted : 
the Palace of the Tuilleries and many Government buildings were 
burned out shells, some houses—those on the Quai d’Orsay, I re- 
member—were still smouldering ; working parties were digging up 
and removing bodies of persons who had been shot in the streets and 
hastily buried in public gardens handy or even under the pavement. 
In Notre Dame all the wooden chairs were piled in a heap ; they 
had been set on fire in an attempt to burn the cathedral, but had only 
smouldered. One curio dealer showed us a piece of electric lead 
which he had cut out of a cable laid down his street—to blow up 
the Hotel de Ville—I think he told us. General de Gallifet was the 
hero of the hour: he had dealt with the captured Communists by 
shooting without trial all whose hands were blackened with powder, 
or who smelt of petroleum, or of whose faces he did not like the look. 
The last method was much praised as a simple but effective test. 
The average Parisian knew too much about revolutions to want 
another. 

There was plenty of food coming into Paris, and one only heard 
stories of the privations of the siege : how the animals at the Jardin 
d’Acclimation had been eaten, and the enormous prices given for a 
single cabbage leaf. At a Confiserie in the Rue de Rivoli, whence I 
drew my supply of sweets, the proprietress told us that she had eaten 
her cat, and gave me a specimen of siege bread, which I have still, 
dark brown, as hard as rock, and mostly sawdust I think. Souvenirs 
of the siege such as matchboxes in the form of shells, paper weights 
made of pieces of shell, and such like, were much in evidence in the 
shop windows. Of actual signs of the war, I only recall that many 
trees in the Bois de Boulogne had been cut down, the stumps 
sharpened to points and connected together by wire—plain wire it 
must have been. Outside the Porte Maillot was an abattis of trees ; 
it was there again in October, 1914 ! 

The general effect left on my youthful mind was that revolution 
was more terrible than war: Parisians were talking far more of the 
shooting of the Archbishop, General ‘Thomas, and others, than of the 
siege and the Germans. 


FROM A STUDENT’S SCRAPBOOK 
Marshal Foch on the cause of Napoleon’s fall 


“‘ Il oublia qu’un homme ne peut étre Dieu ; qu’au-dessus de 
l’individu, il y a la nation ; qu’au-dessus des hommes il y a la morale ; 
et que la guerre n’est pas le but supréme, car au-dessus d’elle il y a 
la paix.” —From The Times, Napoleon Supplement, sth of May, 1921. 


Mr. Pitt’s estimate of Napoleon’s character 


** I see various and opposite qualities—all the great and all the 
little passions unfavourable to public tranquillity—united in the 
breast of one man, and of that man, unhappily, whose personal 
caprice can scarce fluctuate for an hour without affecting the destiny 
of Europe. I see the inward workings of fear struggling with pride 
in an ardent, enterprising, and tumultuous mind. I see all the 
captious jealousy of conscious usurpation dreaded, detested, and 
obeyed—the giddiness and intoxication of splendid but unmerited 
success—the arrogance, the presumption, the self-will of unlimited 
and idolized power, and—more dreadful than all in the plenitude of 
authority—the restless and incessant activity of guilty but unsated 
ambition.”—From “ Life of the Right Honourable William Pitt,” 
by Earl Stanhope, vol. iv., p. 225. 


The Duke of Wellington on Napoleon 


*““* IT, of course, never met Lannes; he was killed in Germany, 
but I have seen most of the other Marshals, and I have no doubt 
that, as a General, Buonaparte was the best of them. When I met 
all the great allied Generals at Paris in 1814, they were so good as 
to compliment me on my successes in Spain. I told them that I 
quite agreed in the estimate that I had heard made, that the absence 
of Buonaparte was as good as 40,000 men. As J had never met 
Buonaparte, and as they had all been beaten by him im person, my 
allusion to that estimate was received as a compliment to them, and 
modesty on my part; but I really believe that it was true as to the 
continental armies. Yes, Buonaparte was certainly the best of them 
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all, and with his prestige worth 40,000 men.’ ”—Quoted in “‘ The 
Croker Papers,” vol. iti., p. 277. 


Lord Dudley’s Epigram on Napoleon 


‘‘ He (John Ward, 1st Earl of Dudley) was dining one day at the 
table of Prince Metternich with a large party, when the conversation 
turned on the merits of Napoleon as a great general. Every one gave 
his opinion according to his own impressions, except Ward, who 
remained silent. Prince Metternich then addressed himself to him, 
and asked what he thought of the hero’s career. When Ward, 
curling up his lip, as was his practice when he said anything emphatic, 
made that reply which for its finesse has been often quoted and 
admired in Europe, ‘ Mon Prince, je ne suis pas militaire, mais il 
me semble qu’il a rendu la gloire passée douteuse, et la renommée 
future impossible.’ ”’—From “ Letters to ‘ Ivy ’ from the First Earl 
of Dudley,” by S. H. Romilly, p. 304. 


Mr, Pitt’s Successors 


“*, . . Castlereagh, Liverpool, and Perceval contributed more 
than any three civilians to the downfall of Napoleon ; Castlereagh, 
by renewing operations in the Peninsula, and above all by reappoint- 
ing Wellington to the command ; Perceval and Liverpool by husband- 
ing the strength of England for a long, dogged, and persistent 
struggle.”’—From “ British Statesmen of the Great War, 1793-1814, 
Ford Lectures for 1911,” p. 259, by J. W. Fortescue. 


An Opinion as to a Franco-British Alliance, the 8th of 

July, 1905 

M. Rouvier, President of the Council, to M. Delcassé :— 

** ‘You have been too successful in the policy you have pursued 
against Germans. You have detached Spain from her, you have 
stirred up England against her, and a Franco-British Alliance would 
mean war and defeat. My hand would dry up rather than sign such 
an alliance.”’—From article by M. Stéphane Lauzanne, Editor-in- 
Chief of the Matin, in The National Review, February, 1914. 


A Cavalry Charge, the 18th of July, 1918 


‘* It was one of the most inspiring sights of the war. On they 
(two French cavalry regiments) came at a slow trot, their blue steel 
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helmets flashing in the sun. Like a triumphal parade, each man in a 
new blue uniform, with button, bit and spurs burnished bright, rode 
proudly across that wheat covered plateau as though in review before 
the whole world. Apparently heedless of the German shells from 
the heights beyond, they swept across the newly won ground. 
Through the artillery, through the infantry supports they went, and 
as they passed the rearmost line of the infantry, the colonel turned in 
his saddle and shouted the word of command. Every trooper drew 
sabre, as the column spread out fanwise into line of battle. Raising 
his sabre the colonel signalled the charge. The lethargy of the trot 
vanished. Each trooper jabbed his spurs into the horse’s flank, and 
the line sprang forward at the charge. On they went towards the 
Allied infantry outpost line, and then, of a sudden, there sounded the 
sickening tattoo of hundreds of German machine guns. The 
charging cavalry was literally cut to pieces. The handful still 
mounted tried vainly to reform, but it was evident that not until 
every machine gun was taken, could cavalry hope to get through. 
This was to be an infantry battle.’—From ‘“‘ The History of the 
A.E.F.,” by Captain Shipley Thomas, U.S.A., pp. 154-5. 


The Reason for Passchendaele 


“The thought of the possibility of a German offensive on the 
French front was almost too serious to contemplate. In the existing 
condition of affairs, it would certainly spell immediate disaster. One 
thing was certain: that for the sake of the Allied cause, the British 
must do their utmost to prevent the German Army from gaining the 
initiative ; in other words, the British must attack on their own front. 
. . . General Pétain realized this ; he paid a hurried visit to British 
Headquarters, begged the British Commander-in-Chief to continue 
attacking through the summer, so that the French Army might have 
time to recover.” —From “ Passchendaele, 1917,” by Major-General 
Sir John Davidson in The Nineteenth Century, February, 1921. 


A German Sailor on Jutland 


** By not attacking on the rst of June our Fleet heading for the 
German mine-fields and home ports, Jellicoe kept uninterruptedly 
the mastery of the seas. Why should he, in this strategic game of 
chess, choose a mutual sacrifice of pieces when his position was such 
that the mating of the enemy was bound to follow ? ”»—From “ Kiel 
and Jutland,” p. 230, by Commander G. von Hase. 
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Swakopmund 


“Swakopmund is not a health resort: it is a monument to 
Teutonic determination. The Germans willed this town there, 
planted it on the edge of the wilderness ; fitted it out, from bioscope 
theatre to church with organ and electric organola ; and they lived 
in it, with the climate of perdition and all the accessories of a suburb 
of Berlin, and called it a seaport. It is not a seaport, in a fair gale 
you can’t land a barrel of cork at the pier. But given time and they 
would have built in the face of nature a two million pounds break- 
water and everything complete. Yes, they are a thorough people ; 
they are human ants as regards work. Nevertheless, it is not 
colonizing. The Germans are not colonists.”—From “‘ With Botha 
in the Field,” pp. 28-29, by Moore Ritchie. 


Diplomats 

“Mr. Lloyd George replied that he wanted no diplomats : 
diplomats were invented simply to waste time.” —From “‘ Austria’s 
Peace Offer,” p. 167, by Prince Sixte of Bourbon. 


The Mystery of Valmy, 1792. 


“ Valmy and its sequel ”’ (the retreat of the Duke of Brunswick’s 
Army) ‘‘ remain an insoluble mystery. Only, in the light of our 
present knowledge of Prussian diplomacy, it seems not impossible 
that some profounder policy may have underlain the action of both 
Frederick William and the Duke of Brunswick than has yet been 
attributed to them. At any rate, whether they realized it at the time 
or not, the ‘ defeat’ of Valmy was a superb victory for Prussia. 
For to march on to Paris at this crisis must have been to re-establish 
the Bourbons on the throne, and to leave the way open to a renewal 
of the Franco-Austrian alliance ; by leaving France to tear herself 
to pieces Frederick William worthily carried out the traditions of the 
great Frederick, and assured the future supremacy of Prussia. 
Valmy had but paved the way for Sadowa and Sedan. 

“Goethe, looking on at the famous fusillade, is said to have 
uttered these prophetic words: ‘ From this place and from this 
day forth begins a new era in the world’s history, and you can all 
say that you were present at its birth.’ 

‘*A new era in truth, an era wherein the civilization of old 
France should be utterly destroyed and the great barbaric German 
Empire should rise upon the ruins. The Golden Age had ended ; 
the Age of Blood and Iron was to begin.”—From ‘The French 
Revolution : A Study in Democracy,”’ by Nesta H. Webster, p. 352. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


House or Lorps 


DISBANDMENT OF REGIMENTS.—The question of the reduction of 
cavalry regiments was brought forward by Lord Rathcreedan on 
four occasions during the months of March, April and May. 

On the 23rd of March he asked if an error had not been made in 
selecting the 5th Lancers instead of the 18th Hussars for disband- 
ment ? Viscount Peel, on behalf of the Government, said that the 
principle acted upon by the War Office was that length of service 
must be the determining factor, but “‘ only service which was con- 
tinuous to the present date should be reckoned when considering 
the relative claims of regiments for retention.”” ‘Therefore, he added, 
‘‘ regiments that have been disbanded and re-raised would count 
only their service since the date on which they were last re-raised.” 
Moreover, he laid stress on the linking system and “ the very great 
administrative difficulty which would occur if there were an uneven 
balance of Hussars and Lancer regiments disbanded.” 

On the 14th of April Lord Rathcreedan inquired if the principle 
of length of service would not be observed. The 18th Hussars had 
been re-raised on the 23rd of February, 1858, whereas the 5th Lancers 
had been re-raised on the 3rd of February, 1858, and was therefore 
the senior regiment by three weeks. Viscount Peel, in reply, said 
that the principle of seniority had to be modified by the necessity for 
preserving the linking system. ‘‘ For those administrative reasons 
the Army Council felt that it was absolutely essential to leave the 
18th Hussars and to disband the sth Lancers.” 

On the 28th of April Viscount Peel repeated this argument, 
saying that after the 21st Lancers had been selected for disbandment 
it was necessary for the administrative reasons to which he had 
already referred to select another Lancer regiment, so that these two 
should balance the two Hussar regiments which were being dis- 
banded ; and that the next junior Lancer regiment after the 21st 
was the sth. Lord Rathcreedan said that he felt justified in assuming 
that the principle of seniority had therefore been departed from. 
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On the 4th of May Lord Rathcreedan spoke of the trivial adminis- 
trative difficulty involved in maintaining the linking system, suggest- 
ing that the 15th Hussars could be converted into Lancers. Viscount 
Peel replied that if this suggestion were adopted the corps of Hussars 
would be reduced by four regiments, that the conversion of a Hussar 
into a Lancer regiment would be costly, and that it required an Act of 
Parliament to authorize the compulsory transfer of a man in a Hussar 
regiment to a Lancer regiment. The War Office, as at present 
advised, must stand by the original decision. 

DEFENCE OF INDIAN FRONTIER.—On the 31st of May Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu asked what steps, military and civil, were being 
taken to provide for the efficient defence of the North-West frontier 
of India. The frontier was 1000 miles long ; the tribesmen about 
300,000 to 400,000 in number, formerly only partially armed, had 
now become a more formidable force with modern rifles at their 
disposal. There were the following difficulties: (a) a great lack 
of lateral communication on the frontier, (b) a lack of good water, 
(c) the valleys constituted four dangerous salients running into the 
enemy’s country, (d) a bad climate. There were two alternatives : 
(1) the policy of going as little forward as possible, (2) the policy of 
taking over the whole country and the tribes. Certain protective 
measures had indeed been taken: (a) road construction, e.g. a 
second road up the Khyber Pass, (5) a wire ropeway in the Khyber, 
(c) a trunk railway line up the Khyber, (d) armoured cars for the 
protection of convoys. But additional measures of this nature were 
imperative, especially lateral roads. Lord Sydenham pointed out 
that as a buffer state the tribal territory had proved a most dismal 
failure, and that the Government had recently sanctioned the 
military occupation of the central portion of the Mahsud territory. 
The crux of the frontier problem really lay with our relations with 
Afghanistan, which were far from being satisfactory. 

Lord Chelmsford said that in the last campaign the Mahsuds 
attacked us under the strictest military discipline, while early in 
the European war all the trans-border Pathans had to be disbanded 
from our Indian regiments, naturally returning to their own tribes. 
The railway in the Khyber was progressing well when he left India. 
Lord Lytton, replying for the Government, said that it was well 
known that during the Afghan incursion of 1919 some of the militia 
corps recruited from the tribesmen had proved unequal to the strain ; 
these corps were being reconstituted into units of a less regular 
nature, while the covering force behind which the striking force of 
the Army was to concentrate would be composed of regular troops, 
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supplemented only by the militia as irregular auxiliaries. The 
military steps now being taken were : (1) the provision and organiza- 
tion of forces suitable for dealing with our possible enemies on the 
frontier and (2) the improvement of communication along the 
frontier. In regard to (1) attention had been directed to the necessity 
of providing a suitable type of tank and to the‘provision of armoured 
cars and mechanical transport. In regard to (2) Lord Lytton gave 
a full report on the progress which had been made in road con- 
struction, the extent of which was determined solely by financial 
considerations and the funds available. 


House OF COMMONS 


Army Estimates.—The following are some of the main points 
in the speech of the Secretary of State for War on the 15th of 
March in the debate on the Army Estimates, 1921-22 :— 

(1) We shall start the new financial year with 201,000 officers 
and other ranks in the Regular Army. 

(2) The numbers on the 1st of April, 1922, will be 170,000. 

(3) Two economies are in process : 

(a) A severe comb-out throughout the various departments 
and commands with the view of reducing the number of 
officers employed. (Committee appointed to deal with 
this matter.) 

(6) The disbandment of 4 cavalry regiments. 

(4) Our ultimate aim is to recreate an Expeditionary Force of 
6 divisions. 

(5) Of 236,000 of all ranks required to complete the establishment 
of the 14 divisions of the Territorial Army we have already obtained 
over 100,000. 

(6) Of the 10 senior yeomanry regiments, required for retention 
as cavalry, 6 are already up to strength ; and no doubt the remaining 
4 will complete their establishment before the end of the year. 

(7) Our aim is to develop a light tank to co-operate with the 
infantry, a fast-moving, powerful tank which would be more effective 
than cavalry. 

(8) The ultimate practical use of tanks and armoured cars and 
their relation to the other arms of the Service has not yet been finally 
settled. 

The following points are taken from the speeches of other 
members :— 

Major-General Seely : ‘1 believe that the right hon. gentleman 
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and his advisers are entirely wrong in thinking that they can substitute 
tanks for cavalry. Every advance in science has made the horse 
a more and more indispensable weapon of war.” Sir C. Townshend 
stated that in the opinion of certain French military authorities 
tanks were no longer of any use at the end of the war. The 
Germans had found the antidote by strewing land-mines. Brig.- 
General Wigan: “As a mobile reserve you cannot replace cavalry 
with armoured cars, or tanks, or any other form of locomotion. ... 
The moment you have a flank you have a use for cavalry which you 
cannot replace by any means.” 

Sir Reginald Blair moved and Lieut.-General Str A. Hunter- 
Weston seconded the following amendment: That a small Com- 
mission should be appointed to review the directing organization 
of the Army, its attention to be specially directed to the constitution 
of the Army Council and the allocation of functions in the War 
Office. Sir Reginald Blair contended that (a) there was a civilian 
majority on the Army Council ; and (0d) the Territorial Army should 
have direct representation on the Army Council. 

The Secretary of State in reply said that there was a great proba- 
bility, in the ordinary course, of the civil side being reduced in 
numbers. As regards the Territorial Army, if this were represented 
by a military member, he would not be representative in the same 
sense as other members of the Army Council were of functions to be 
carried out by the organization. [The amendment was negatived.] 

Cxasps.—On the sth of April the Secretary of State, in reply to 
a question by Major Prescott, stated that the whole question as to 
whether clasps were to be awarded for military actions during the 
late war was still under consideration. | 

BRITISH RED Cross SocieTy.—On the 12th of April the Secretary 
of State, in reply to Mr. G. Roberts, stated that members of the 
B.R.C.S. who served overseas on the establishment of a unit of the 
British forces were eligible for the British War Medal, and those who 
served in a theatre of war were also eligible for the Victory Medal. 

TERRITORIAL AIR Force.—On the 13th of April the representative 
of the Treasury, in reply to Brig.-General Colvin, stated that a draft 
of a scheme for the formation of a Territorial Air Force was now 
under discussion ; he hoped that it might be possible to inaugurate 
it during the course of the present year. 

CavaLry.—On the 2oth of April Major Sir K. Fraser moved that 
the proposal to reduce the Mobile Forces of the Crown, and especially 
the disbandment of four British cavalry regiments, was contrary to 
the experience gained in the late war and inimical to the best interests 
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of the defence of the Empire. Sir C’. Townshend seconded the motion. 
After debate, the Secretary of State defended the proposal on two 
grounds, policy and economy. As regards the former, there was no 
refusal to realize the real lesson of the war, that the Army should be 
mobile, but a different form of mobility was being chosen because of 
the lesson of the war, namely, the increased vulnerability of the 
cavalry. [The motion was lost on a Division.] 

Air Estrmates.—The following are some of the main points in 
the speeches of the Secretary of State for Air on the 21st of April in 
the debate on the Air Estimates, 1921-22 :— 

(1) During the war the science of aviation advanced a hundred 


years. 

(2) Bit by bit, permanent buildings worthy of the Service are 
being erected for the active units of the Air Force, e.g. at Halton, 
the technical training centre for boys, which will accommodate 3000. 

(3) With regard to flights across the Channel, an agreement with 
two companies is in course of being signed. There is to be one 
machine flown in each direction each day for seven months, at the 
end of which period an opportunity will have been gained of seeing 
what response is obtained from the public. 

(4) A special study has been made of the subject of parachutes, 
and six types are at present being experimented with at Martlesham 
and other places. 

The following points are taken from the speeches of other 
members :— 

Sir W. Foynson-Hicks : (1) Civil aviation cannot be kept alive 
on one service per day between London and Paris. (2) We have 
got to a point where we are on the verge of being able to decide 
whether or not airships are going to be a real success. If we can get 
non-inflammable gas, the military future of airships is absolutely 
assured. (3) In America... practically all war machines are 
to-day obsolete and have been wiped out by improvements made 
since 1918. Mr. Moseley: Civil aviation should form the great 
reserve from which in time of war our fighting pilots are drawn. 
Captain Benn : With regard to instruments, parachutes and medical 
services, the experience of civilian aviation is likely to be of much 
greater value than any experience gained purely on the military side. 
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APPENDIX 


[Supphed from official sources with the permission of the Controller of His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office.] 


I. THE ARMY 


1. ARMY COUNCIL 


Rt. Hon. Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, Bt., M.P., Secretary of State 
for War (President of the Army Counal). 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir R. A. Sanders, Bt., T.D., M.P., T.F. Res., 
Under Secretary of State for War (Vice-President of the Army Council). 

Field Marshal Sir H. H. Wilson, Bt., G.C.B., D.S.O., Col. R. Ir. Rifles, 
p.s.c., Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

Lieutenant-General Sir J. P. Du Cane, K.C.B., Col. Comdt. R.A., Master 
General of the Ordnance. 

Lieutenant-General Sir P. W. Chetwode, Bt., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Deputy Chief of the ale General Staff. 

Lieutenant-General Sir G. W. Macdonogh, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
p.s.c., Adjutant-General to aa Forces. 

Lieutenant-General Sir T. E. Clarke, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Quarter-Master 
General to the Forces. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. G. F. Stanley, C.M.G., M.P., Parkamentary 
and Financial Secretary (Finance Member). 

Sir H. J. Creedy, K.C.B., C.V.O.; Sir C. Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B., 
Secretaries and Members ‘of Council. 


2. DEPARTMENTS OF THE WAR OFFICE 
Secretary of State for War 
Rt. Hon. Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, Bt., M.P. 


Miktary Secretary to the _ Lieutenant-General Sir A. J. Godley, K.C.B., 
oe of State for K.C.M.G., p.s.c. 


ar 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
Field Marshal Sir H. H. Wilson, Bt., G.C.B., D.S.O., Col. R. Ir. 
Rifles, p.5.c. 
Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
Lieutenant-General Sir P. W. Chetwode, Bt., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Director of Military Major-General Sir P. P. de B. Radcliffe, 
ations. K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Director of Miktary Major-General Sir W. Thwaites, K.C.M.G., 
Intelligence. C.B., p.s.c. 


Director of Staff Duties. Major-General Sir A. L. Lynden-Bell, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., p.s.c. 
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Adjutant General to the Forces 
Lieutenant-General G. M. W. Macdonogh, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
p.S.C. 


Director of Organisation. | Colonel (Temp. Major-Gen.) I. L. B. Vesey, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Director of Mobilisation Major-General B. F. Burnett-Hitchcock, 


and Recruiting. C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Director of Personal Major-General F. F. Ready, C.B., C.S.L., 
Services. C.M.G., DS.O., p.s.c. 

Director-General Army Lieutenant-General Sir T. H. J. C. Goodwin, 
Medical Service. K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Quarter-Master General to the Forces 
Lieutenant-General Sir T. E. Clarke, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


Deputy Quarter-Master General 
Major-General Sir G. F. Ellison, K.C.M.G., C.B., p.s.c. 
Director of Movements and Colonel (Temp. Major-Gen.) R. S. May, 


tering. C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Director of Remounts. Colonel C. E. G. Norton, C.S.I., A.D.C. 
Director of Supplies and Major-General Sir E. E. Carter, K.C.M.G., 
Transport. C.B., M.V.O., p.s.c. 
Director of Equipment and Major-General Sir H. D. E. Parsons 
Ordnance Stores. K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Director-General Army Major-General Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, K.C.B., 
Veterinary Seruice. D.S.O. 


Master General of the Ordnance 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. P. Du Cane, K.C.B., Col. Commdt. R.A. 


Director of Artillery. Colonel B. R. Kirwan, C.B., C.M.G. 
Director of Fortifications | Major-General Sir W. A. Liddell, K.C.M.G., 
and Works. C.B. 


Under Secretary of State for War 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir R. A. Sanders, Bt., T.D., M.P., T.F. Res. 


Director-General of Terrt- Lieutenant-General Sir J. F. N. Birch, 
torial and Volunteer K.C.M.G., C.B., Col. Comdt. R.A. 


Forces. 


Director-General of Lands. Sir Howard Frank, Bt., K.C.B. 


APPENDIX 
Finance Member 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. G. F. Stanley, C.M.G., M.P. 


Joint Secretary of the War Office and Accounting Officer. 
Sir C. Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B. 


Sir W. P. Perry, K.B.E., C.B.; H. H. 
Fawcett, Esq., C.B.; J. B. Crosland, Esq. 
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Directors of Finance. 


Director of Army Con- J. A. Corcoran, Esq., C.B. 


tracts. 
Director General of H. Mensforth, Esq., C.B.E. 


Factories. 


Joint Secretary of the War Office 
Sir H. J. Creedy, K.C.B., C.V.O. 


Assistant-Secretary. 
Chaplain-General. 


Judge Advocate-General. 


Sir B. B. Cubitt, K.C.B. 
a ie Bishop J. Taylor-Smith, C.V.O., 


Sir F. Cassel, Bt., K.C. 


3. DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR UNITS OF THE 
ARMY 


A.—Cavalry Regiments 


Regiment. Station. Commanding Officer, Remarks, 
1st Life Guards Regent’s Park Lt.-Col. Hon. E. S. 
Wyn ,D.3.0. 
and Life Guards Hyde Park Lt.-Col. Hon. A. F. 
Barracks, S.W. Stanley, D.S.O. 
Royal Horse Guards | Windsor Lt.-Col. Lord Tweed- 
(The Blues) mouth, C.M.G., 
King’s Dragoon} Edinburgh L eGo HL J NnWill 
1st King’s n inburg t.- ams, 
Guards D.S.O. 
The Queen’s Bays Bangalore Lt.-Col. C. S. Rome, 
(and Dragoon Guards) C.M.G., D.S.O. 
3rd Dragoon Guards | Sialkot Lt.-Col. C. L. Rome, 
(Prince of Wales’s) D.S.O. 
4th Royal Irish Tidworth Lt.-Col. C. F. Hunter, 
Dragoon Guards D.S.O. 
sth Dragoon Guards | Palestine Lt.-Col. H._ Sz. 


Marchant, DS.O. 
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Cavalry Regiments—continued 
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7th Dragoon G 
(Princess Royal’s) 

1st The Royal 
Dragoons 

The Royal Scots Greys 
(2nd Dragoons) 

grd ‘The King’s Own 
Hussars 

4th Queen’s Own 
Hussars 


sth Royal Irish 
Lancers 

The Inniskillings 
(6th Dragoons) 

cas ia Own 


ussars 
8th (King’s Royal 
Irish) Hussars 
gth Queen’s Royal 
Lancers 


roth Royal Hussars 
(Prince of Wales’s 
Own 


12th Royal Lancers 
(Prince of Wales’s) 
13th Hussars 


14th King’s Hussars 
I 1 Bebo The King’s 
16th The “The Queen’ 3 
Lancers 
17th Lancers (Duke 
of Cambridge’s 
sth Royal Hussars 
I 
oa Mary’s 
19th Royal Hussars 


Queen Alexandra’s 


) 
a2oth Hussars 


21et Lancers (Empress 
of India’s) 


Risalpur 
York 

Mhow 
Mesopotamia 
Longford 


Hare Park, Cur- 


Muttra 


Black Sea 
Meerut 


Ca eee eee 


Lt.-Col. F.W.L.S.H. 
Cavendish, C.M.G., 


D.S.O., p.8.c. 
Lt.-Col. A. G. Sey- 
mour, D.S.O. 


ae W. J. Lockett, 


. F. C. Pilking- 

ton, D.S.O 

Lt.-Col. H. C. L. 
Howard, M.G., 
D.S.O., p.8.¢ 

Lt.-Col. B Fisher, 
CM.G., DS.O., 
p.8.c. 

Lt.-Col. E. C. Jury, 


CM.G., MC., p.s.c. 


Lt.-Col. A. W. Parsons, 
CM.G., DS.O. 


Lt.-Col. A. C. Little, 
DSO. 
Lt.-Col.O. W. Brinton. 


For Tidworth 


For Ireland 


For Tidworth 


For Canter- 
bury 
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B.—Royal Horse and Royal Field Artillery 
Allotment of Batteries to Brigades. 
Batt./ Brig. Brig. | Batt. | Brig. 
1 4&5 24th /186/ ret 
2 46 » |187| 8th 
3 | 37th 47 25th} 1388 /_,, 
4 th | 26 43 » 1189] ,, 
5 27 43 » | 1460/ 16th 
6 28 50 26th | 141 | 26th 
7 29 51 » 1142 | 36th 
& 30 52 » | 148) rsth 
9 | 30th] 31 53 27th} 144) ,, 
10 32 54 » 1145 | 2oth 
11 33 55 » | 146] ret 
12 | 35th] 34 56 29th | 148 | 21st 
18 85 57 - 
14; 4th] 36 58 »» 
15 | 36th] 37 59 3 
16 | 30th | 38 60 31st 
17 39 61 12th 
18 40 62 19th 
19 41 63 13th 
20 42 64 2oth 
21 43 65 3and 
22 | 34th | 44 66 - 


Stations of Units. 


Royal Horse Artillery. 
1 H.-Q. Egypt 8 Delhi 
A Mesopotamia _ | (con.) J Secunderabad 
(for Egypt) 
B Egypt F Canterbury 
M Egypt(forPales-| 4 H.-Q. New- 
tine) bridge 
2 H.-Q. Risalpur 
K Risalpur ce S. John’s Wood 
Meerut Newbri 
Sialkot 5 HO, e G,O| Aldershot 
8 H.-Q. Lucknow 
Royal Field Artillery. 
1 H.-Q. 11, Kilkenny 8 18, 62, 75, Rhine 
146 65 (H) ; 
98 Waterford 4 7, 14, 66 Shornacliffe 
136 Fethard 4( 
2 | 21, 42,53, | Fermoy 5 (63, 64,73, | Bordon 
87 81 (H) 
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Royal Field Artillery—continued 


Mesopotamia 
for Woolwich 
Colchester 


Bulford 
Palestine for 


Woolwich 
Mesopotamia 


Battery. 


H.-Q. 107, 


Mhow 
100 (H) 108, | Neemuch 


H.-Q. 135, 
126, 128 (H) 
127 
9,17, 
I 


Jubbulpore 
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C.—Royal Garrison Artillery Pack Brigades 


Brigades. Pack Batteries, | _— 
I. f2. 354... x ss .. | Bulford 
ae 5,79 ia a re Longmoor 
Ill. 14 Ke Re Ba -- | Mesopotamia 
IV. 13 a be ‘$s i Mesopotamia (for 

Egypt) 

V. 15 ge ey 7 -. | Palestine 
VI. 10 sii ‘i = gs Jutogh 
VII. 12 és ic Sai .. | Rawalpindi 
Vill. 8 ‘ia a pa .. | Landi Kotal 
IX. 17 i ‘2 én ae Rawalpindi 
> II - ais sé a Quetta 
XI. 6 i 


ng be a se Waziristan 
16 + aia ‘i J India (for Aden) 


—_——~_—-= 


Brig. Batteries, — Brig. | Batteries, _ 
1 H.-Q. 1 Egypt 6 H.-Q. 22 (H), 
2 Cen rer 21 (H) oe 
H), ibraltar owgong 
2 ° HO. Agra 23 (ED) Peshawar 
7 (BH) Delhi 7 | 25,26(H), | Moore Park 
12 (H) Ferozepore 27 (H),28 (H) | Fermoy 
21 (H) Roorkee a H 
23 (H) Peshawar 8 or ey Exeter 
3 | H.-Q. 10 (H), pe Rhine 
II Me Multan 
33, 34 (H), 
9, 24 Nowgong 
4 23, 24 GD, 35 (H),36 (H) | Bordon 
15 (H), 16(H) | Shoeburyness 10 H.-Q. 37 
5 17, 18 (H) 8 (H) Larkhill 
r9(Hi), 20 (H) | Tallaght 6 (HD), 40 (HI) 7 


D.—Royal Engineers 
Stations of the Head Quarters of Units. 
School of Military Engineering, Chatham, 13th Co. Survey, York 


Electric Light School, oueree 14th Co. (Survey), Edinburgh 
Training Battalion R.E., Chatham 15th Co. (Fortress), Gibraltar 
Depot Battalion R.E., Chatham 16th Co. (Fortress), North Shields 
Reserve Mounted Depot, Aldershot 17th Co. (Field), Curragh 

1st Field Squadron, Aldershot 19th Co. peed Southampton 
4th Field Troop, Egypt 20th Co. (Army Troops), Palestine 
2nd Co. (Field), Egypt 22nd Co. (Fortress), port 

3rd Co. (Fortesss), Dover 23rd Co. (Field), Aldershot 

4th Co. (Fortress), Gosport th Co. (Fortress), Malta 

5th Co. (Field), Aldershot 2éth Co. (Field), Aldershot 

6th Co. (Fortress), Belfast 27th Co. ~onn Bermuda 

7th Co. (Field), Rhine », 28th Co. (Fortress), Malta 

8th Co. (Railway), Longmoor 29th Co. (Army Csonpe), Black Sea 
9th Co. (Field), Colchester 30th Co. (Fortress), Plymouth 
1oth Co. (Railway), Longmoor 31st Co. (Fortress), Ceylon 

11th Co. (Field), Aldershot 33rd Co. (Fortress), Cork 


12th Co. (Field), Limerick 34th Co. (Fortress), Guernsey 


—S meee 8» «= i. 
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Stations of the Head Quarters of Units—continued. 


35th Co. (Fortress), Pembroke s4th Co. (Field), Bordon 
36th Co. (Fortress), Sierra Leone 55th Co. (Field), Black Sea 
38th Co. (Field), Moore Park 56th Co. (Field), Bulford 
39th Co. (Fortress), Sheerness 57th Co. (Field), Bulford 
40th Co. (Fortress), Hong Kong 58th (Porton) Co., Porton 
4ist Co. (Fortress), Singapore 59th Co. (Field), Curragh 
42nd Co. (Army Troops), Palestine 1st Pontoon Park, Chatham 


44th Co. (Fortress), Jamaica 
45th Co. (Fortress), Gibraltar a ea Experimental Section, Salis- 


| 
43rd Co. (Fortress), Mauritius chute Bridging Co., Christ- 
49th Co. (Fortress), North Queens. | 


ferry Ist ‘A. Bn. R.E., Blackdown 
E.—Infantry Regiments 
Regiment. Location: Commanding Officer. Remarks, 
1st Grenadier Guards Wellington Lt.-Col. B. N. Sergison 
rracks Brooke, C.M.G., 
D.S.0., p.8.c. 
2nd_ ditto Pirbiight Lt.-Col. Hon. E. M. 
Colston, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.V.O. 
3rd_—s ditto Tower of London | Lt.-Col. Lord H. C. 
Seymour, D.S.O. 
1st Coldstream Chelsea Lt. “Col. J. E. Gibbs, 
Guards M.C. 
2nd ditto Aldershot Lt.-Col. C. P. Hey- 
DSO,pse 
3rd ditto Pirbright Lt.-Col. C. ne C. Grant, 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 
rst Scots Guards Chelsea Lt.-Col. F. G. Alston, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
2nd__ ditto Windsor Lt.-Col. B. H. S. 
Romilly, D.S.O. 
rst Irish Guards Aldershot eens "Hod T. E. 
1st Welsh Guards _ | Warley Lt.-Col. T.R. C. Price, 
C.M.G., D:S.O., 
psc. 
rst Royal Scots bes Rangoon 
Oo 
2nd ditto jRegt. | Ennis a Wr aie Nash, 
1st Bn. The Queen’s | Kilworth Lt.-Col. H. C. Whin- 
Royal sia field. 
and ditto Ladha Lt.-Col. E. B. Mathew- ‘ 
Lannowe, C.M.G., 
D.S.0O., p.s.c. 
1st Bn. The Buffs Fermoy Lt.-Col. R. McDouall, 
(East Kent Regi- C.B.,C.M.G.,C.B.E., 
ment) D.S.O. 
2nd_ ditto Mesopotamia Lt. Soa H. Trevor, 
rst Bn. The King’s | Dublin Bt.-Col. H. R. Head- 
Own Royal Regi- lam, C.M.G.,D.S.0., 
ment (Lancaster) p.s.c. 
and ditto Maymyo Bt.-Col. O. C. Borrett, 
Ko D.S.O., 


oe 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. 


1st Northumberland 
Fusiliers 
and ditto 


1st Royal Fusiliers 
(City of London 
Regiment 

2nd ___ ditto 


3rd ditto 


4th ditto 


1st Bn. The King’s 
Regiment (Liver- 
pool) 

2nd__—_ ditto 


1st Norfolk Regiment 
and ditto 


tet Lincolnshire 
and ditto [Regimen 


rst Devonshire 


Regiment 
2nd __ ditto 


1st Suffolk Regiment 
2nd__ ditto 


Ist Bn. The Somerse 
Light Infantry, 
(Prince Albert’s) 

and___ ditto 


1st East Yorkshire 
and ditto [Regimen 


1st Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire 
egiment 
and. ditto 


1st Leicestershire 
Regiment 


Location. | 
Bordon 
Dinapore 
Newcastle West 


Nowshera 
Buttevant 


Khartoum 
Belfast 
Bareilly 
Tipperary 
Poona 
Waterford 


Quetta 


Jubbulpore 

Curragh 

Holywood, 
Belfast 


Lucknow 
York 


Peshawar 
Mullingar 
Mesopotamia 
Boyle 


Secunderabad 


Athlone 


Commanding Officer. 


C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. E. M. Moulton 
Barrett, D.S.O. 
Bt.-Col. H. C. Potter, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. D. A. L. Day. 
Lt.-Col. L. F. Ash- 
Rae DS.O., 


Lt Col. F. Hyslop, 
C.B.E 


Lt.-Col. F. R. Day, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. W. F. L. 

Gordon, C.M.G., 
8.0 


D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col.R. H.G.Wilson. 


Lt.-Col. C. Toogood, 
B ee E. D.Y 
t.- ° e e oung, 
C.M.G. 
Lt.-Col. W. M. Good- 


wyn 
Lt.-Col. F. T.D. Wilson. 


Lt.-Col. A. S. Peebles, 
D.S.O. 
me H. Yat- 


CM.G., D.S.O., 
psc. 

ee E. I. de S 

orpe, ® 
DSO. 

Lt.-Col. G. D. Jebb, 
C.M.G., E., 
DS.Q., p.s.e 

Lt.-Col. E. L. Challe- 


nor, C.B., C.M.G., 
D 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. 


Sid Leicestershire 


Regiment 
1st Royal Irish Regi- 
ment _ 


and 


1st Bn. The Green 
Howards (Alexan- 
dra Princess of 
Wales’s Own York- 
shire Regiment) 

and ditto 

rst Lancashire 
Fusiliers 

2nd_ ditto 

[Fusiliers 
1st Royal Scots 
2nd_—_s ditto 


rst Cheshire 


Regiment 
and ditto 


ret Royal Welch 


Fusiliers 
and ditto 
1st South Wales Bor- 


derers 
2nd_—ésditto 


1st King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers 
2nd_ ditto 


1st Bn. Cameronians, 
(Scottish Rifles) 

2nd ditto 

1st Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers 

and ditto 


1st Gloucestershire 


Regiment 
and ditto 


1st Worcestershire 


Location, 


“Delhi 


Rhine 
Delhi 
Secunderabad 


Rathdrum 
Sheffield 
Lucknow 
Limerick 
Dunslaughlin 
Jhansi 
Agra 
Berehaven 
Curragh 
Kohat 
Sialkot 
Portland 


Kanturk 
Rawalpindi 
Nasirabad 
Dublin 
Fyzabad 


Rhine 


Commanding Officer. 
Lt.-Col. C. H. Haig, 
D.S.O. 
Bt.-Col. A. J. G. Moir, 
D.S.0., p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. G. A. Elliot, 
M.C 


Lt.-Col.C.V. Edwards, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. G. B. de M. 
Maris, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. C. de Putron 


DS.O. 
Lt.-Col. C. C. Norman, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. A. J. Reddie, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Bt.-Col. C. C. Taylor, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. A. J. Welch. 
Lt.-Col. H. D. N. 


Maclean, D.S.O. 
Bt.-Col. J. G. Chaplin, 
D.S.O 


D.S.O. 

Bt.-Col. F. C. Nisbet, 
D.S.Q. 

Lt.-Col. R. P. Jordan, 
C.M.G 


A.D.C. 

Lt.-Col. M. R. Walsh, 
C.M.G., M. 
psc. 


Remarks. 
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APPENDIX 


Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment, 


1st East Lancashire 


Regiment 
2nd__ ditto 


Ist East Surrey 


tst Duke of Corn- 
wall’s Let. Infantry 
and_s ditto 


1st Bn. The Duke of 
Wellington’s Regi- 
ment (West Riding) 

and ditto 

1st Border Regiment 


and ditto 


1st Royal Sussex 
Regiment 

and__ ditto 

1st Hampshire 
Regiment 

2nd. ditto 

1st South Stafford- 
shire Regiment 

2nd. ditto 

ist Dorsetshire Regt. 

2nd__ ditto 

1st Bn. The Prince of 
Wales’s Volunteers 


(South Lancashire) 
and__ ditto 


rst Welch Regiment 
and__ ditto 
1st Bn. The Black 


Watch 1 High- 
es 


2nd_s ditto 


rst Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire 


Location, 
Blackdown 


Killarney 
Palestine 
Dublin 
Ballykinlar 
Plymouth 
Palestine 


Collinstown 
Karachi 
Castlebar 


Rhine 
Jamaica 
Black Sea 
Cork 
Singapore 
Cork 


Londonderry 


Bangalore 
Dublin 


Palestine 


Ferozepore 
Dublin 


Commanding Officer, 


‘PesCol, 1. EB Grown, 


D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. G. E. M. Hill, 
S.O 


D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. C. C. G. Ash- 
ton, O.B.E. 

Lt.-Col. R. H. Bald- 


win, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. A. M. Cullard, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. R. M. 
ee C.M.G. 
Lt.-Col. R. K. Healing. 


Lt.-Col. R. N. Bray, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
ee H. Nelson, 


S.O. 
Lt.-Col. G. de la P. B. 
Pakenham, C.M.G., 


go 

Lt.-Col. A.E. Andrews, 
O.B.E. 

Bt.-Col. C. N. French, 


Lt.-Col. "A. os Moul- 
ton-Barrett, D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. F. W. Rad- 
cliffe errs C.LE., 
C.B.E., p 

Lt.- Col. PO. B. 
Da 


Lt.-Col. H. C. Herbert, 
O.B.E. 
bteCol. 44. “2,0: 


Lt.-Col. F. H. Staple- 
ton, C.M.G., p.s.c. 


Lt.-Col. E. R. or ioe 
C.M.G., D.S.O 
p.s.c. 
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Sialaset: 


1st Essex Regiment 


2nd_— ditto 
1st Bn. The Sher- 
wood §- Foresters 
(Nottinghamshire 
and Derbyshire 
Regiment) 
2nd_—sditto 


1st Bn. The Loyal 
Regiment (North 
Lancashire 

2nd_s ditto 


1st Northamptonshire 


Regiment 
2nd_ ditto 


1st The Royal Berk- 
shire Regiment 
2nd__ ditto 


1st Queen’s Own 


Royal West Kent 
[Regimen 


1st King’s Own York- 


2nd ditto 


shire Light Infan 
2nd_ ditto 


1st Middlesex Regi- 
ment (Duke of 
Cambridge’s Own) 

2nd__ ditto 

3rd_—ss ditto 


4th = ditto 


1st King’s Royal 
Rifles Co 


rst Wiltshire Regi- 
ment (Duke of 
Edinburgh’s) 
and ditto 


THE ARMY QUARTERLY 
Infantry | Regiments—continued 


Malta 
Blackdown 


Egypt 
Malta 


Tralee 
Templemore 
Landi Kotal 
Mesopotamia 
Dublin 
Calcutta 
Rhine 
Plymouth 
Londonderry 


Bombay 
Curragh 
Dover 
Egypt 
Rhine 


Gibraltar 


Hongkong 


Le. -Col. B. G. V. Way, 
C.B.E., M.V.O. 


Lt.-Col. R. J. F. Taylor, 
C.B.E. 

Lt.-Col. F. W. Wood- 
ward, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. R.E. Berkeley, 
D.S.O 


Dobbin, D.S.O. 
Bt. ae S. G. Francis, 


D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. W. B. Thorn- 
ton, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. G. D. Lister. 


Lt.-Col. ne E, Kitson, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. H. E. Trevor, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Bt.-Col. J. B. G. Tul- 
loch, C.B., C.M.G., 


psc. 
Lt.-Col. H. M. Smith, 


ns 
re) 


Bt., CMGI 


fs, R. Doe 
See C.M.G., 


D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. J. R. Wynd- 
ham. f 
d by Goc gle 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. 


Ist Manchester 
Regiment 
and_ ditto 


1st Bn. The North 
Staffordshire Regi- 
ment (The Prince 
of Wales’s) 

2nd_s ditto 


1st York & Lancaster 
Regiment 

2and_ ditto 

1st Durham Light 
Infantry 

2and__ ditto 


1st Highland Light 
Infantry 


2nd__s ditto 


1st Seaforth High- 
landers, (Ross-shire 
Buffs, The Duke 
of Albany’s) 

2nd_ ditto 


1st Gordon Highldrs. 


2nd_s ditto 


1st The Queen’s Own 
Cameron Highldrs. 
and_ ditto 


1st Bn. The Royal 
ier Rifles 


Ist ern Irish Fusi- 
liers (Princess Vic- 
toria’s) 
2nd_ ditto 


Ist Connaught 
Rangers 

2nd__ ditto 

1st Argyll and Suther- 
land 


1st Bn. The Prince of 
Wales’s Leinster 
Regiment (Royal 
Canadians) sa 


Ballincolig 
Kamptee 


Curragh 


Egypt 
Pembroke Dock 
Mesopotamia 
Rhine 
Ahmednagar 
Edinburgh 


Egypt 
Stirling 


Meerut 
Black Sea 


Maryhill,Glasgow 

Rawalpindi 

Queenstown 

Parkhurst, Isle of 
Wight 


Mesopotamia (for 
Egypt) 

Mesopotamia (for 
Egypt) 

Dover 

Rawalpindi 

Dover 


Poona 


Claremorris 


Madras 


Commanding Officer. 


| Lt.-Col. F. H. . Dorling, 


D.S.O., p.s. 
Lt.-Col. B. AL Wright, 
D.S.O 


Lt.-Col. T. A. Andrus, 
C.M.G. 


Lt. oe L. J. Wyatt, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. G. i Wedg- 


wood, D.S 


Lt.-Col. G. E. Bayley, 
D.S.O. 


oe E. Du. P. H. 


Moo 

Lt.-Col. R.E. S. Pren- 
tice, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. H.T.C.Single- 
ton, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. H. F. ’ Baillie, 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Lt. sy L. Holland, 


Ver ee 
Lt.-Col. Ogston, 
Cc on »C.M.G.,D.S.0., 


ps. 
Lt. “Col. P, W. rao 


Sorel-Cameron 


Hyslop, D.S 0. 


LA-Col. W. J.B, 
Tweedie; C.M.G. 
Bt.-Col. E. T. Hum- 
Bso.” C.M.G., 
S.0., p.s.c. 
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Remarks. 


430 
Infantry 


Location, 


Regiment § 
2nd Bn. The Prince of | Colchester 


Wales’s Leinster | 
Regiment (Royal 
Canadians) | 


1st Royal Munster | Plymouth 


Fusiliers | 


THE ARMY QUARTERLY 


Regiments—continued 
Commanding Officer, 


Lt.-Col. R.A. H.Orpen- 
Palmer, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. J. A. F. Cuffe, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., 


p.s.c 
tee, 1S Jervis, 


2nd_s ditto | Egypt 
| M.C., 64 
1st Royal Dublin Bordon Lt.-Col. C. N, Perreau, 
Fusiliers C.M. 
2nd_—s ditto | Multan Bt.-Col. C,. Bonham 
| Carter, C.M.G., 
| D.S.O., p.s.c. 
1st Rifle Brigade | Cawnpore Bt.-Col. A. T. Paley, 
Teg Consort’s C.M.G.,D.S.0.,p.s.c. 
wn 
2nd_s ditto Strabane Lt.-Col. W. E. Davis, 
C.M.G.,D.S.0.,p.s.c 
3rd_—_s diitto Dublin Lt.-Col. J. i n, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
4th —_ ditto Quetta Lt.-Col. W. W. Sey- 
mour, p.5.c. 
4. COMMANDS OF THE ARMY AT HOME 


A.—ALDERSHOT COMMAND 


peri Officer Command- Lieutenant-General F. R. Earl of Cavan, K-P., 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., M.V.O., A.D.C. 
Colonelon the Staff, General Colonel S.E. ’Hollond, C.B., C. M .G.,D.S.O., 


Staff. psc 
Major-General in charge Major-General Sir W. Campbell, K.C.B., 


of Administration. K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. | 

1st Cavalry Brigade. Colonel Comman dant A. E. W. Harman, | 
C.B., D.S.O. | 

1st Division. Major-General Sir E. G. T. Bainbridge, | 
K.C.B., p.s.c. q.s. 

1st Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant J. McC. Steele, C.B., ] 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

2nd Infantry Brigade. 

ard Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant A. C. Daly, CB, | 
C.M.G., 

C.R.A. 1st Division. Colonel Comoe da H. Kay,C.B.,D.S.0. | 

and Division. Major-General Sir R. H. K. Butler, K .C.B., 
K.C.M.G., p.s.c. 

5th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant H. C. Jackson, CB. | 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

6th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant F. W. Ramsay, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

C.R.A. 2nd Division. Colonel Commandant H. D. O. Ward, C.B., 


C.M.G. 
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B.—EASTERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- General Lord H. S. Horne, G.C.B., 
ing. K.C.M.G., Col. Comdt., R.A., A.D.C. 
Colonelon the Staff, General — C.W. Gwynn, C. B., CM .G., D.S.O., 
Sta 


p-. 
Major-General i in charge of Major-General Sir A. F. Sillem, K.C.M.G., 


Administration. C.B., p.s.c., gS. 
4th Cavalry Brigade. Colonel reer N. W. Haig, C.B., 
C.M.G. 
4th Division. Major-General Sir C. D. Shute, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., p.s.c. 


11th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant C. H. T. Lucas, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
12th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant A. H. Marindin, C.B., 


D.S.0., p.s.c 
C.R.A. 4th Division. Colonel Commandant. F. Metcalfe, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 
54th (East Angkan) Major-General Sir S. W. Hare, K.C.M.G., 
Division. C.B. 


Essex Infantry Brigade. Colonel E. C. Da Costa, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Norfolk and Suffolk Colonel A. J. M‘Neill, D.S.0. 


Infantry Brigade. 

East Midland Infantry Colonel T. W. Visct. Hampden, C.B., 
Brigade. C.M.G. 

C.R.A. 54th Division. Colonel H. C. Stanley-Clarke, C.B., C.M.G., 


D.S.O. 
44th (Home Counties) Major-General Sir J. R. Longley, K.C.M.G., 
Division. C.B. 
Surrey Infantry Brigade. Colonel R. H. Mangles,C.M.G., D.S.0.,p.s.c. 
Kent Infantry Brigade. Colonel P. M. Robinson, C.B., CM.G. 
Middlesex and Sussex Colonel R. J. Ross, C.B., C. M. G., psc. 
Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A. 44th Division. Colonel Sir H. B. White-Thompson, K.B.E., 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0. 


C.—IrIsH COMMAND 


General Officer Command- General Rt. Hon. Sir C. F. N. Macready, 
ing-in-Chief Forces in G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Ireland. 
se Colonel J. E. S. Brind, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
ta psec 
Colonel on the Staff in Colonel J. B. Wroughton, C.B., C.M.G. 
charge of Admimstration. 


3rd Cavairy Brigade. Colonel amie G. A. Weir, C.M.G., 
D.S.0O., pss. 

1st Division. For H Q. Staff see Aldershot Command. 

15th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant G. T. C. Carter- 
Campbell, C.B., D.S.O. 
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Irish CoMMAND—continued 
mes seed Infantry Colonel Commandant W. H. L. Allgood, 


C.M.G., D.S.O. 
5th + Deocsion. Major-General Sir H. S. Jeudwine, K.C.B. 
13th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant T. S. Lambert, C.B, 
C.M.G., psc. 


14th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant P. C. B. Skinner, C.B., 

C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
CRA 3 In 5 ent Aa ee Colonel Commandant J. G. Chaplin, D.S.O. 

CR Colonel Commandant W. B. R. Sandys, 
C.B., C.M.G. 

6th Dioiston. Maj or General aos E. P. Strickland, K.C.B., 

16th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant N. J. G. Cameron, 

: ie C.B., C.M.G., A.D.C., p.s.c. 
17th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant H. W. Higginson, C.B., 


D.S.O. 

18th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant A. R. Cameron, CB., 
C.M.G., psc. 

C.R.A. 6th Division. Teat eee E. H. Willis, C.B., 


D.—LONDON DISTRICT 


General Officer Command- Major-General G. D. Jeffreys, C.B., C_.M.G. 


ing. 

General Staff Officer, 2nd Captain L. M. Gibbs, D.S.O., M.C. 
Grade. 

Colonel in charge of Ad- Colonel J. B. Wells, CM.G., D.S.O., psc. 
ministration 

“ Infantry Brigade Colonel Commandant A. B. E. Cator, D.S.O. 
Guards). 

56th (The London) Major-General Sir C. E. Pereira, K.C.B., 
Division. C.M.G. 

1stLondon Infantry Brigade. Colonel E. S. de E. Coke, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

2nd London Infantry Colonel A, Maxwell, C.M.G., D S.0., TD. 
Brigade. 

3rd London Infantry Colonel B. L. G. Anley, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Brigade. psc. 

C.R.A. 56th (The London) Colonel J. A. Tyler, C.B., C.M.G. 

47th (The London) Major-General Sir N. M. Smith, V.C., 
Division. K.C.B. 

London Infantry Colonel F. G. Lewis, C.B., C.M.G., T.D. 
sth London Infantry Colonel A. B. Hubback, C.M.G., D.S.0. 
ade. 
6th London Infantry Colonel R. J. Kentish, C.M.G., D.S.O, 


rigade. 
C.R.A. 47th (The London) Colonel H. E. T. Kelly, C.B., C.M.G. 


— en ~ 


ate 
nial 
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E.—NORTHERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- 


ing. 

General Staff Officer 
1st Grade. 

Colonel on the Staff i/c 
Administration. 

10th Infantry Brigade. 


Yorkshire and Notts 
Mounted Brigade. 

Midland Mounted Brigade. 

50th (Northumbrian 
Division). 

Durham Infantry Brigade. 

Schr il Infantry 
Bri 


Lieutenant-General Sir F. I. Maxse, K.C.B., 
C.V.O., D.S.O., q.s. 
Colonel R. W. Hare, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., 


q.s. 
Colonel H. L. Alexander, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., p.s.c 
Colonel Commandant W. J. Dugan, C.M.G., 
S 


Brevet-Colonel L. W. de V. Sadleir Jackson, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel D’A. Legard, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Major-General Sir P. S. Wi inson, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Colonel E. P. A. Riddell, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


rigade. 
York and Durham Infantry Colonel B. G. Price, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Brigade. 
C.R.A. 50th (Northum- 
brian) Division. 


49th (WestRiding) Division. 


1st West Riding Infantry 
Brigade 

and West Riding Infantry 
Brigade. 

3rd West Riding Infantry 
Brigade. 

CRA. 43 49th West (Riding) 

46th (North Midland) 
Di 


vision. 
Lincolnshire and Leicester- 
shire Infantry Brigade. 
i sla at Infantry 
rigade. 


The Sherwood Foresters 
W otts and Derby) 
nfantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. 46th (North Mid- 
land) Division. 


Colonel J. W. F. Lamont, C.B., C.M.G., 
DS.O. 

Major-General H. R. Davies, C.B. 

Colonel E. L. Mackenzie, C.L.E., D.S.O. 


Colonel Sir G. A. Armytage, Bt., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 
Colonel W. M. Withycombe, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


a E. N. Whitley, C.B., C.M.G., 

D.S 

Major-General Sir A. R. Hoskins, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel H. Gordon, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Colonel V. W. de Falbe, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Colonel G. D. Goodman, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
TD. 


Colonel Sir S. H. Child, Bt., C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.V.O. 


F.—ScoTTisH COMMAND 


General Officer Command- 


ing. 

General Staff Officer 
1st Grade. 

Colonel on the Staff ifc 
Administration. 


Lieutenant-General Sir F. J. eater K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., aT eg 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. F. St. J ohn, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c 

Colonel J. A. Strick, C.B., D.S.O. 


28 
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ScoTTisH COMMAND—conitnued 


sist (Highland) Division. 


Arey Sutherland 

nfantry Brigade 

Cameron and Seaforth 
Infantry Brigade. 

Black Watch and Gordon 


52nd (Lowland Division). 
ee Scottish Infantry 
riod bas Scots Infantry 
Brigade. 
Scottish Rifles and Highland 
Ane Infantry Brigade. 
A. Lowland) 


A. Sand ( 
se 


Major-General E. G. Sinclair-Maclagan, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel Sir W. M. Thomson, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., M.C. 

Colonel J. W. Sandilands, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel G. S. G. Crauford, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.1.E., D.S.O., ps.c., A.D.C. 

Colonel H. R. Peck, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Pract Sir P. R. Robertson, K.C.B., 

C.M.G. 

Colonel J. H. W. Pollard, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., p.s.c 

Colonel C: G. Loch, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel J. M. Findlay, D.S.O., T.D. 


Colonel G. N. Johnston, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


G.—SouTHERN COMMAND 


eon Officer Command- 
Colonel on the Staff, General 
S 


A 

and Cavalry Brigade. 

37d Division. 

ath Infantry Brigade. 

8th Infantry Brigade. 

oth Infantry Brigade. 

C.R.A. 3rd Division. 

48th (South Midland) 
Division. 

Warwickshire Infantry 
Brigade. 

sara aoilae te and Worcs. 
Infantry Brigade. 


South Midlaes Infan 
Brigade. Ks 


taff | 
Major-General in charge of 


Lieutenant-General Sir G. M. Harper, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., p.s.¢ 
Colonel C. P. Deedes, C.B., C.MG., DS.O., 


psc 
Major-General Hon. Sir A. R. Mon 
Stuart Wortley, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., 


psc 
Colonel ¢ Commandant T. T. Pitman, C.B., 


Major-General Sir R. D. Whigham, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., psc. 

Colonel Commandant G. V. Hordern, C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c. 

Colonel Commandant F. A. Dudgeon, C.B., 


psc. 

Colonel Commandant E. S. Girdwood, C.B., 
C.M.G. 

Colonel Commandant L. C. F. Oldfield, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Major-General Sir H. B. Walker, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel A. Mudge, C.M.G. 

Colonel R. J. T. Hildyard, C.M.G., DS.O., 


psec. 
Colonel A. J. F. Eden, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
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SOUTHERN COMMAND—continued 
C.R.A. 48th (South Mid- Colonel A. T. Anderson, C.M.G. 


Division. 
437d (Wessex) Division. Major-General Sir L. J. Bols, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Devon and Cornwall Colonel Hon. L. J. P. Butler, C.M.G., 


Infantry Brigade. D.S.O., p.s.c. 
South Wessex Infantry Colonel W. G. Braithwaite, C.B., C.M.G., 
Brigade. D.S.0O., p.s.c. 


Hampshire Infantry Bgde. Sry L. F. Philips, C.M.G., C.B.E., 
S.0., psc 
C.R.A. (Wessex) Division. Colonel G.H. W. Nicholson, C.M.G. 


H.—WESTERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- Lieutenant-General Sir H. de B. De Lisle, 
ing. a K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

General Staff Officer, Colonel R. J. F. Hayter, C.B., C.M.G., 
1st Grade. DS.O., psc 

Colonel on the Staff t/c Colonel Sir C. C. ie Maynard, K.C.B., 
Administration. C.M.G., D.S.O., p-s. 

537d (Welch) Division. Major-General C. J. Deverell, C.B., p.s.c. 

North Wales Infantry Colonel W. R. N. Madocks, C. B., CM. G., 


Brigade. DS.O., p.s.c 
Welch Border Infantry Colonel H. J. Brock, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Brigade. 


South Wales Infantry Colonel N. A. Thomson, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
ng 
C.RA. 53rd (Welch) Colonel L. A. Smith, D.S.O. 
Division 


55th _ (West Lancashire) a rue Sir C. L. Nicholson, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s. 
North Baca Infantry Colonel R. G. Parker, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Brigade. psc 
Liverpool Infantry Brigade. Colonel J. V. Campbell, V.C., C.M.G., D.S.0O., 
A.D.C 


South Lancashire and Colonel G. C. B. Paynter, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Cheshire Infantry Bgde. 

C.R.A. 55th (West Lanca- Brevet-Colonel C. E, G. G. Charlton, 
shire) Division. C.M.G., D.S.O. 

42nd (East Lancashire) Major-General T. H. Shoubridge, C.B., 
Division. C.M.G., D.S.0O., p.s.c. 

Manchester Infantry Bgde. Colonel H. ra Darlington, C.M.G., T.D. 

East Lancashire and Colonel R. J. Woulfe-Flanagan, DS. O. 
Border Infantry Brigade. 

Lancashire Fusiliers Bgde. Colonel M. L. Hornby, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

C.R.A. 42nd (East Lanca- Colonel E. M. Birch, C.B., C. M. G., D.S.0., 
shire) Division. psc. 
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J.—CHANNEL IsLANDS 
Guernsey and Alderney Dis- Major-General Sir J. E Capper, K.C.B. 
trict. 
Lt.-Governor and Com- 
manding the Troops. 
Jersey District. Major-General W. D. Smith, C.B. 
Lt.-Governor and Com- 
manding the Troops. 


5. TANK CORPS 


1st (Depot) Tank Battalion - ig -. Wool, Dorset. 
Lieut.-Col. T. C. Mudie, D.S.O., p.s.c. 

2nd Tank Battalion i ~ - .. Aldershot (Pinehurst). 
Bt.-Col. E. B. Hankey, D.S.O. 

3rd Tank Battalion (Cadre) a .. Dublin. 
Lieut.-Col. W. J. Shannon, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

4th Tank Battalion (Cadre) sia bs .. Wareham. 
Lieut.-Col. H. G. R. Burges-Short, D.S.O. 


5th Tank Battalion Hs ee - .. Wareham (for Salisbury 
Lieut.-Col. G. A. McL. Sceales, D.S.O. Plain). 
Rhine Tank Company .. sis a .. Cologne. 
Major A. G. Kenchington, M.C. 
Tank Workshops Training Battalion .. .- Wool. 
Lieut.-Col. N. Hudson, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Central Schools Tank Corps... os -. Wool. 
Lieut.-Col. H. K. Woods, D.S.O. 
Ist, 2nd, 6th Armoured Car Companies .. Mesopotamia. 
3rd and 4th 3 ce | as .. Egypt. 
5th ee ~ os .» Dublin 
7th, 8th, gth, roth _,, ae .. India. ; 
11th 3 ee .. Wareham (for India). 


6. RECENT ARMY COUNCIL INSTRUCTIONS. 


Army Council Instruction 
No. 238 of 1921 


War Orrice, 13th April, 1921. 
288. Garrison and Unit Libraries. 
1. The method of the supply of books and periodicals throughout 
the Army and in particular the existing organization of garrison 
and unit libraries (other than officers’ mess and command reference 


libraries administered by the General Staff) has been under con- 
sideration. 
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2.—{a) The cost of garrison libraries, the Prince Consort’s 
Library at Aldershot alone excepted, is considered to be out of propor- 
tion to their value to the troops. These libraries, therefore, will 
either be abolished altogether, or should the G.O.C.-in-C. decide to 
retain any of them, they will in future be converted into, and run on 
the same lines as, the barrack libraries described below. 

(65) The object will be in future to establish a library in each 
barrack, or for a group of adjoining barracks, both at home and 
abroad, such libraries to be for the use of all ranks, and to be per- 
manent to the barrack or group of barracks. Such libraries will not 
be moved when a unit vacates the barrack, except libraries estab- 
lished temporarily as a result of the existing abnormal conditions as 
outlined in para. 4 of this A.C.I. 

(c) Barrack libraries will at the start be equipped with books as 
follows :— 

(1) By distributing to them the contents of existing garrison 

libraries, under instructions from command headquarters. 

(ii) By allotting to them the contents of present institute libraries, 

so far as such contents have been purchased from public 
funds. It is hoped also that units will assist in building 
up barrack libraries by the gift of books which are their 
own property, and which will not now be required on the 
assumption that a library will be found in every barrack. 

(d) Books and magazines will from 1st April, 1921, be maintained 
in barrack libraries by means of a library grant, calculated at the 
rate of 1s. for each person annually, as against 6d. for each person 
annually in the past, and issued as a block grant to each command. 
Ultimately it will be based on establishment, but temporarily, and 
until normal conditions obtain, it will be based on the strength of 
other ranks serving in the command on the last day of the preceding 
quarter. Men on detached duty, on leave, or in hospital, will be 
included with the unit on the ration strength of which they are 
borne. Headquarters of commands will notify command pay- 
masters of the strength, and command paymasters will issue the 
grants.* This block grant will be devoted solely to the purchase 
and maintenance of books and the better class of monthly and 
quarterly magazines, and it should be clearly understood that these 
books and magazines are public property. 

(e) In future the supply of daily and weekly newspapers will be 
a charge against the regimental institute funds of a unit, and not 
against the library grant. 

Librarians’ fees will also continue to be a charge against regi- 
mental institute funds, as in the past. 


® In commands where the allowance for the quarter April-June, 1921, has 
been issued before the receipt of this A.C.I., adjustment will be made on the 
next quarter’s issue. 
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(f) Books will be held on inventory charge. They will be 
taken over by officers i/c barracks in cases where outgoing units 
leave their books at the disposal of the command. 

(g) Whenever an accumulation of books, surplus to requirements 
in the command, occurs in a permanent or temporary station, the 
G.O.C.-in-C, will report to the War Office for instructions as to 
disposal. 

3. As explained in para. 2 (d) the grant will ultimately be based 
on “ establishments,’’ when normal conditions at each station at 
home and overseas again obtain. 

To meet present abnormal conditions, temporary barrack libraries 
should for the present be established (or unit libraries continued) 
as follows :-— 


(a) At stations at home, and at permanent stations overseas, in 
cases where troops are located in temporary barracks or 
encampments. When these temporary barracks at 
home and at permanent stations overseas are evacuated 
the G.O.C.-in-C. of the command concerned will make 
arrangements for the distribution of the books within 
his command. 

(6) In Mesopotamia, Palestine, the Army of the Rhine, the Army 
of the Black Sea, where the question of a permanent 
garrison has not yet been settled. When a unit leaves any 
of the foregoing temporary stations, the books will be 
dealt with as follows :— 

(i) If a relief takes place, the books will be handed over 

- to the incoming unit. 

(1) If no relief takes place and the unit is proceeding to 
@ permanent or another temporary station (other 
than India), the books will accompany the unit and 
will be at the disposal of the G.O.C. of the station 
to which the unit goes. This only applies when a 
unit leaves a command on reduction of the strength 
of the command. 

(iui) If no relief takes place and the unit is proceeding to 
India, the books will remain at the disposal of the 
G.O.C. of the temporary station which the unit is 
leaving, for distribution to other libraries in the 
station. 


(c) In cases where unit libraries are temporarily continued, it 
should be remembered that, from 1st April, 1921, when 
the allowance is increased, the libraries become the 
property of the State, and can no longer be treated as 
regimental property, 
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4. The cost of putting up shelves for barrack libraries will be a 
charge against the central fund (see A.C.I. 170 of 1920). The amount 
of money available for this purpose is limited, and the strictest 
economy should be aimed at. Not more should be done at first than 
is required for the number of books likely to be available, and the 
bookshelves in existing garrison libraries, where these are dis- 
established, should be made available for use in barrack libraries. 
Further, it has been decided that the racks for mobilization equip- 
ments, of which there should be a large stock available, may, pro- 
vided they are not required for other public purposes, be utilized for 
this purpose. 

G.Os.C.-in-C. will furnish to the War Office accordingly an 
estimate of the cost of providing bookshelves for the new barrack 
libraries in their commands. 

5. In connection with the above scheme, the Navy, Army and 
Air Force Institutes have agreed to set up in London a central 
purchasing and distributing agency for the supply of books and 
magazines. ‘This agency will be able to purchase on more favourable 
terms than would commands or individual units. The selection of . 
the books and magazines will rest entirely with commands; the 
agency will buy on requisition from commands, and will charge only 
the actual cost of purchasing the books, plus distributing expenses. 
Other out-of-pocket expenses connected with the agency will be 
borne by the central fund. 

6. G.Os.C.-in-C, will inform the War Office as early as possible 
whether they propose to make use of the agency for the purchase of 
books and magazines for barrack libraries in their command ; and 
approximately how much money it is estimated the orders from each 
command are likely to represent each month. It should also be 
stated whether G.Os.C.-in-C. wish that books, etc., when purchased 
should be sent directly to units, or whether it is considered preferable 
to have them sent en bloc to one or more distributing centres in each 
command, to be dealt with subsequently under instructions of the 
command concerned. 

It should be understood that when a command undertakes to 
make use of the above-mentioned agency, the undertaking will 
cover all units in the command and all books and magazines they 
require. In the event of a command wishing to make a change in 
the method of purchase, 6 months’ notice of such change will be 
given to the Navy, Army and Air Force Institutes. 

7. The object of the present scheme is to ensure, not only an 
adequate supply of attractive books, but in addition to bring 
facilities for reading within the reach of every soldier. The intention 
is that eventually every unit on change of station will find at its new 
station a library forming part of the Institutes taken over. To 
save unnecessary expense, steps will be taken by commands to 
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ensure that there is no duplication of books as between barrack 
libraries and those of education officers. 

8. G.QOs.-in-C. will do all that is possible to ensure the success 
of this scheme, that every effort will be made to establish the 
libraries on a sound and economical basis, and that satisfactory 
provision be made for their care and maintenance thereafter. 

By Command of the Army Council, 
H. J. Creepy. 


Army Council Instruction 
No. 260 of 1921 


War Orrice, 21st April, 1921. 


260. Issue of Travelling Allowance to Officers moving with Troops. 


1. Officers moving with troops on change of station, etc., at 
home, in circumstances in which food cannot be provided under 
regimental arrangements nor accommodation found at the public 
expense, or who are billeted in hotels or private houses, and in 
consequence incur expenses which G.Os.C.-in-C. are satisfied justify 
the issue of travelling allowance, may be granted a special nightly 
rate of ros. In all such cases the grant of this special nightly rate 
will be subject to the production of a certificate of actual disburse- 
ments, and will have retrospective effect to rst October, 1920. 

2. Officers moving with troops in circumstances in which regi- 
mental arrangements for the provision of food cannot be made, 
shall be permitted to draw the daily rate of travelling allowance 
under A.O. 324 of 1919 in respect of journeys completed in one 
day, or under the conditions of para. 3 of A.C.I. 122 of 1920 in 
respect of the last day of a journey which is not completed within 
24 hours. 

3. Officers travelling with not more than three N.C.Os. or men 
are not regarded as “travelling with troops,” and the regulated 
rates of travelling allowance will be issued as though they were 
travelling individually. 

4. A.C.Is 801 and 1251 of 1916 and 456 of 1918 are hereby 
cancelled. 

14/Southern/1027 (S.R. 3). 
By Command of the Army Council, 
H, J. CREEDY. 
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Army Council Instruction 
No. 277 of 1921 


War Office, 29th April, 1921. 
277. Financial Arrangements for Journeys on the Continent of Europe. 

1. With reference to A.C.I. 240 of 1921, in order to obviate the 
inconvenience to officers of paying expensive fares for continental 
railway journeys out of their own pockets and subsequently claiming 
a refund on travelling claims, it has been decided that in certain cases 
the necessary sums may be advanced out of imprest account. 

The following procedure is therefore authorized with effect 
from 1st April, 1921. 

2. When an officer serving on the continent of Europe is ordered 
to undertake a journey by rail for which a movement order or 
warrant cannot be used, and the fare for which amounts to more than 
the equivalent of {10 sterling, and in cases where the officer respon- 
sible for ordering the move cannot purchase the ticket as directed 
in A.C.I. 240 of 1921, an advance may be made to him out of imprest 
account of the amount of the fare, plus, if necessary, a reasonable 
sum to cover registration of baggage, etc., but not travelling allowances. 
The charge in the imprest account will be vouched by the receipt 
of the payee and copy of authority for the journey. 

Imprest holders will be held responsible that advances are not 
excessive and that they are only made for duly authorized 
journeys. 

A certificate of the amount advanced will be given to the officer 
to attach to the travelling claim. All claims for such journeys, 
not dealt with by command paymasters abroad, will be adjusted by 
the Command Paymaster, Eastern Command. 

The above instructions apply only to army officers in military 
employment. 

3. Journeys of “ other ranks.’”? When cash payment has to be 
made for journeys of “‘ other ranks ” on continental railways, see 
para. 6 of A.C.I. 240 of 1921, the cost of the tickets purchased will 
be charged in imprest account, supported by authority for the journey. 

4. When it is not possible to purchase a ticket for the whole or 
part of a journey for ‘‘ other ranks,” an advance will be issued to 
cover the expenses. The advances will be made on an acquittance 
roll and charged in the imprest account, rendered to the Command 
Paymaster, Eastern Command, supported by the man’s receipt and 
copy of authority for the journey. The command paymaster will 
adjust with the fixed centre paymaster concerned, remitting the 
amount due to the man in respect of the journey by paymaster’s 
advance. This procedure should, however, not be necessary in 
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the majority of cases, through-tickets being obtained whenever 


possible. 
121/Transport/215 (Q.M.G.F. T). 
By Command of the Army Council, 
H. J. CREEDY. 


Army Council Instruction 
No. 297 of 1921 


War Orfrice, 6th May, 1921. 


297. Regimental Funds—Liability to Income Tax. 

1. The question of the liability of regimental funds to income tax 
has been considered by the War Office and the Board of Inland 
Revenue and it has been decided that such funds are Crown property 
and therefore, altogether exempt from taxation under the Income Tax 
Acts, subject to the clear understanding that only funds derived 
from regimental institutes in the strict military sense are referred to. 
Regimental funds arising out of subscriptions obtained by or on 
behalf of individual units or corps and special funds raised for 
particular purposes cannot be regarded as the property of the Crown, 
and are subject to special trusts arising out of the particular circum- 
stances of the fund concerned, and would be exempt only if they 
were applied to charitable purposes under Section 37 (1) B (4) of 
the Income Tax Act, 1918. 

2. The United Services Trustee, in accordance with the above 
decision, has submitted claims to the Special Commissioners of 
Income Tax for the refund of all income tax deducted from interest 
due to regimental funds in his possession. Similar claims should be 
submitted by any other officer who holds regimental funds, from the 
interest on which income tax has been deducted. 

3. The United Services Trustee is prepared to deal with questions 
of this nature for those holding investments of regimental funds 
if such investments are placed in his custody. 

103/Gen. No./2416 (F. 2. D). 
By Command of the Army Council, 
H. J. CREEDY. 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE 


1.—Air Council 


President of the Air Council. 


Vice-President of the Air 
Council. 


Captain the Rt. Hon. F. E. Guest, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.P., Secretary of State for Air. 
The Rt. Hon. the Marquess of Londonderry, 
K.G., M.V.O., Under Secretary of State 

for Air. 

Air-Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, Bt., 
K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C., Chief of the Air 
Staff ; ‘Major-General Sir F. H. Sykes, 
G.B.E. ,K.C.B.,C.M.G.,Controller-General 
of Civil Aviation ; Air Vice-Marshal Sir 
E. L. Ellington, K.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., 
Director-General of Supply and Research. 
Sir James Stevenson, Bt., Additional 
Member; Rear-Admiral Sir C. F. Lam- 
bert, K.C.B., Additional Member; W. F. 
Nicholson, Esq., C.B., Secretary of the 
Air Ministry. 


2.—Air Ministry 


Members. 
Secretary of State for Air. 
Parliamentary Private 
Secretary. 
Air Secretary and Private 
Secretary 


Assistant Private Secre- 
tary. 
Under r Secretary of State 
for Air, 
Private Secretaries. 
Secretary of the 
Ministry. 
Assistant Secretaries of 
the Air Ministry. 


e Arr 


Finance Department :— 
Assistant Financial Secre- 


hail de 

Director of Finance for 
Personnel. 

Director of Finance for 
Material. 


Director of Contracts. 


Captain the Rt. Hon. F. E. Guest, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. T.C. Moore-Brabazon, 
M.C., M.P. 

Group Captain A. J. L. Scott, C.B., M.C., 
A.F.C. 


Flight-Lieutenant G. W. Dobson, O.B.E. 


The Rt. Hon. the Marquess of Londonderry, 

K.G., M.V.O. [field, Esq. 
Lt.-Col. Hon. O. E. Vesey, C.B.E.; P. J. Old- 
W. F. Nicholson, Esq., C.B. 


H. W. W. McAnally, Esq., C.B.; C. R. 
Brigstocke, Esq., C.B.; J. A. Webster, 
Esq., D . 

W. A. Bland, Esq., C.B. 

J. S. Ross, Esq., C.B.E. 

B. E. Holloway, Esq., C.B. 


J. M. Spaight, Esq., O.B.E. 
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Air Ministry—continued 


Directorate of Lands (Foint 


Service for War Office 
and Air Ministry) :— 


Director-General of Lands. 


Controller of Lands. 
Chief Valuer and Com- 
pensation Officer. 
Department of the Chief of 
the Atr Staff :— 
Chief of the Atr Staff. 


Cro Assistant. 
Private Secretary. 
Director of Operations 
and Intelligence. 
Deputy Director. 
Director of Training and 
Organization. 
Deputy Dzurector of 
Trainng. 
Director of Personnel. 
Deputy Director. 


Director of Equipment. 
Deputy Dzerector of 
Equy 


pment. 
as Scan Director of 


ae a Medical 
Services. 

Director of Works and 
Buildings. 
Deputy Director. 
Deputy Director. 


Department of the Director 
General of Supply and 
Research :— 

Director-General of 
Supply and Research. 
Private Secretary. 

Director of Research. 


ad Ss Director of 
Design. 


Sir H. Frank, Bt., K.C.B. 
E. H. Coles, Esq. (De ao .-Gen.). 
Colonel H. F. Cobb, 


Air Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, Bt.; 
K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. 

Captain T. B. Marson, M.B.E. 

C. G. Beatson, Esq. 

Air Commodore J. M. Steel, C.M.G., 
C.B.E. .5.0., O.B.E. 

Group-Captain J. A. Chamier, C.M.G., 

Air Commodore P. W. Game, C.B., D.S.O., 


psc. 

Group-Captain E. R. Ludlow-Hewitt, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C. 

Rear-Admiral Sir C. F. Lambert, K.C.B. 

Group-Captain C. L. N. Newall, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., A.M. 

Air Commodore C. L. Lambe, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S 

Air Commodore D. Le G. Pitcher, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Air Commodore F. C. Halahan, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.V.O. 

Group Captain (acting Air Commodore) 
M. H. G. Fell, C.B., C.M.G. 

Major-General Sir Andrew M. Stuart, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 

H. E. Oakley, Esq., O.B.E., M. Inst. C.E. 

Colonel T. D. Mackie, C.M.G., O.B.E., 
M.1.Mech.E. 


Air Vice-Marshal Sir E. L. Ellington, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., p.s.c. 
A. R. Wolbrom, Esq. 
Air Commodore H. R. M. Brooke-Popham, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C., p.s.e. 
sa E. F. Briggs, D.S.O., 
.B.E. 
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Air Ministry—continued 
Deputy Director of Wing-Commander T. R. Cave-Browne-Cave, 


Airships Research. C.B.E. 
Deputy Director of Group-Captain J. L. Forbes, O.B.E. 
Armament. 


Deputy Director of Wing-Commander A. D. Warrington Morris, 
Instruments. C.M.G., O.B.E. 
Director of Atrcraft R. P. Wilson, Esq., C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., 
Supphes. M.LE.E. 
Director of Aeronautical Brigadier-General R. K.  Bagnall-Wild, 


Inspection. C.M.G., C.B.E. 
Department of the Controller 

General o, of Civil Avia- 
ton :— _— 

Controller-General. Major-General Sir F. H. Sykes, G.B.E., 

K.C.B., C.M.G., p.s.e. 

Private Secretary. N. I. Smith, Esq., M.B.E. 

Controller of Information. 


Controller of Communi- Group-Captain L. F. Blandy, D.S.O. 


cations. 

Controller of Aerodromes_Brig.-General F. L. Festing, C.B., C.M.G. 
and Licensing. (acting). 

Director of Meteorologi- G.C. Simpson, Esq., C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
cal Office. 


3.—Air Commands 
A.—UNITED KINGDOM 
(a) Inland Area 
The Inland Area comprises all units in Great Britain, with the excep- 
tion of those units comprising the Coastal Area, and the Cranwell and 
Halton Commands. 
Headquarters : Hillingdon House, Uxbridge. 
Telegraphic Address : Airgenarch, Uxbridge. 
Telephone No. : Uxbridge 231/2/3/4/5/6. 
Air Vice-Marshal.. .. Sir John Maitland Salmond, K.C.B.,C.M.G., 
C.V.O., D.S.O., Air Officer Commanding. 
Group Captain .. .. Philip L. W. Herbert, C.M.G., C.B.E., Chief 
Staff Officer. 
Units as follows :— 
ee No. 1 Group ie .- Kenley. 
No. 24 Squadron oa os or ‘5 
25 Se ‘ .. Hawkinge. 
ae | Stores ‘Depot a a .. Kidbrooke. 
ig -- Milton. 
4 sé isi .. Ruislip. 
The Packing Depot ase ea .. Ascot. 
Medical Stores Depot .. os .. Kidbrooke. 


93 3 99 99 
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(a) Inland Area—continued 


Armament and Gunnery School (cadre) Eastchurch. 
Instrument Design Establishment .. 


Signal Co-operation Flight .. 
School of Technical Training (Men) .. 


No. 6 Flying Training School Sake 


Central Pay Office 


General Services Pay Officer - 


Record Office 


Headquarters, No. 3 Giosp 


No. 39 Squadron 
»» 207 Squadron 


». 2Flying Training School _—.. 
»» (cadre) .. 


99 3 2 99 


99 5 *9 99 99 99 bid 
Aeroplane Experimental Establishment 
Headquarters, No. '7 Grou 


ip 
No. 4 Squadron (less “ A” Flight). 


School of Photography 


Experimental Section, RAE, 
School of Army Co-operation 
Air Pilotage School (cadre) 


Central Flying School .. 


No. 1 Flying Training School 
Electrical and Wireless School 


School of Balloon Training 


Units Directly under Area rea aa — 


R.A.F. Depot .. 


R.A.F. Central Band .. 

School of Physical Training and Drill 
Inland Area Medical Headquarters .. 
R.A.F. Central Hospital ne 
Research Laboratory and Medical 


Officers’ School of Instruction 


Aviation Candidates and Central 


Medical Board 
M.T. Repair Depot 


Inland Area Aircraft Depot i 


(b) Coastal Area 


Biggin Hill. 


Spittlegate, Grantham. 


Bircham Newton. 
Duxford. 

Digby. 

Shotwick. 
Martlesham Heath. 
Andover. 

South Farnborough. 


99 99 


Old Sarum. 

Andover. 

Upavon. 

Netheravon. 

Flower Down and Worthy 
Down. 

Larkhill, 


Uxbridge. 


Uxbridge. 
Finchley. 


Holly Hill, N.W.3. 


Shrewsbury. 
Henlow, Beds 


The Coastal Area comprises Stations, etc., as follows: Calshot, 
Lee-on-Solent, Gosport, Isle of Grain, Cattewater, North ae re 
Aircraft 


Donibristle, Leuchars, 


Smoogroo, 


Felixstowe. 


Also 


Carriers and Units afloat in Fighting Ships in Home Waters, and all 


Airship Stations. 


Headquarters : 33-34 Tavistock Place, W.C.r1. 


Telegraphic Aes 


Telephone No. : 


Airgenarch, Kincroes, London. 
Museum 7840. 


| 
| 
- 
| 
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(b) Coastal Area—continued 
Atr Vice-Marshal. Arthur V. Vyvyan, C.B., D.S.O., Air Officer 
Commanding. 
Group Captain. Frederick W. Bowhill, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Chief Staff Officer. 
Units as follows :— 
Headquarters, No. 10 Group Lee-on-Solent. 
No. 210 Squadron Gosport. 
238 », (cadre) . Cattewater. 
School of Naval Co-operation and 
Aerial Navigation Calshot. 
Marine Training Base . ij 
Seaplane Training School Lee-on-Solent. 
Headquarters, No. 29 oe North Queensferry. 
R.A.F. Base Leuchars. 
(a2) No. 203 Squadron i 
(5) 5 205 4» 
Coastal Area Aircraft Depot Donibristle. 


H.M.S.’s Argus, Furious and Ark Royal (Aircraft carriers). 
Units Administered Direct by Area Headquarters. 


R.A.F. Airship Base Howden. 
Marine and Armament Experimental 

Establishment ia .. Isle of Grain. 
No. 230 Squadron Felixstowe. 
Inspector of Recruiting, R.A F. Henrietta Street, W.C 2. 
Air Ministry Wireless Section. . Kingsway, W.C.2. 
London M.T. Section . ; War Office Garage, Ebury 

Bridge Rd., S.W.1. 


(ce) No. 11 (Irish) Wing 
This Command comprises all units in Ireland. For operations 
these units are controlled by the General Officer Commanding, Irish 


Command. 
Headquarters : Baldonnell, Clondalkin, Co. Dublin. 


Telegraphic Address : Wing Aeronautics, Clondalkin. 


Telephone No. : Clondalkin 22. 
Group Captain. 


Squadron Leader. 
Units as follows :— 


No. 100 Squadron... Baldonnell and Oranmore. 
“A” Flight of No. 4 Squadron Aldergrove. 

No. 2 Squadron ; Fermoy. 

Irish Stores and Repair Unit . Baldonnell. 


Ian M. Bonham-Carter, O.B.E., Officer Com- 
manding. 
John V. Steel, O.B.E., Air Staff Duties. 


(d) Cranwell 
The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Cranwell, is Comman- 
dant of the R.A.F. (Cadet) College and commands all units at Cranwell. 
Headquarters : Cranwell, Sleaford, Lincs. 
Telegraphic Address ; Aircoll, Sleaford. 
Telephone No. : Sleaford 64) 5/6/7. 
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(d) Cranwell—continued 
Atr Commodore. Charles A. H. Longcroft, C.M.G., DS.O., 
A.F.C., Air Officer Commandi 
Wing-Commander. Arthur L. Godman, C.M.G., DS .O., Ad- 


ministrative Duties. 
Units as follows :— 
R.A.F. (Cadet) College. 
a) Ground Wing. 
b) Flying Wing. 
Boys’ Wing. 
Band 


R.A.F. Hospital. 


(e) Halton 


The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Halton, is Comman- 
dant of No. 1 School of Technical Training (Boys) and commands all 
units at Halton. 

Headquarters : Halton House, Halton, Wendover, Bucks. 
Telegraphic Address : Aeronautics, Halton. 
Telephone No. : Aylesbury 161/2 ; Wendover 72/4. 


Air Commodore. Francis R. Scarlett, C.B., D.S.O., Air Officer : 
Commanding. 
Group Captain. 
Units as follows :— 


No. 1 School of aera ane 
(Boys). . .. Halton. 
RAF. Hospital a ie ia se 


B.— OVERSEAS 
(a) Middle East = 


Headquarters : 
Air Vice-Marshal. Sir William G. H. yea K.C.M.G., CB., 
D.S.O., p.s.c., Air Officer Commanding. 
Group Captain. Bertie Cc. H. Drew, C.M.G., C.B.E., p.s.¢.y 
Chief Staff Officer. 


Units as follows :— 
Administered direct by Area sas ales 


Egypt Stores Depot .. - Aboukir. 
» Engine Repair Depot .. .. Abbassia, Cairo. 
» Aircraft Depot .. sf .. Aboukir. 
»» Base Pay Office . be -» Cairo. 
sae <r: Egyptian Group a .. Almaza, Cairo. 

No. 45 Squadron... re ee js 

“FO 8s - - .» Heliopolis 

» 216 ,, ” 

” 47 99 Helwan 


tea, 


od ist 


Gur 


APPENDIX 
(a) Middle East Area—coniinued. 


Headquarters, Palestine Group 
No. 14 Squadron 


99 


a sale Mesopotamian oe 


» 4 Flying Training School 
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Ismailia. 

Ramleh, Palestine. 
Moascar, Ismailia. 
Abu Sueir. 
Baghdad. 


No. 1 Squadron... ee " 
» 6Squadron .. - ae - 


93 99 is sd oe 99 


a a3 en 2 ss = Baghdad and Kasvin. 
84 35 o's .. Shaibah and Nasariyeh. 
Aircraft Park ; Baghdad and Basrah. 
Central Air Communication Section Shaibah. 


(b) B.A.F. India 
Headquarters : Ambala. 
Tom I. Webb-Bowen, C.B., C.M.G., Air 


Officer Commanding. 
ae Mills, MC., A.F.C., Air Staff 


Air Commodore. 
Wing-Commander. R 


This Command comprisesall RA. F. Units in India 'Brouped as follows :— 
Headquarters, No. 1 Indian ai .. Peshawar. 
No. 5 Squadron - 
99 20 99 
99 27 99 


Headquarters, No. 2 Indian Wing : 
No. 28 Squadron one Re e. 
41 ‘se Bus sss - 


The following Units are administered direct by Headquarters, R.A.F., 


R.A.F. School . 
No. 1 Squadron = 
Aircraft Depot Lahore and Karachi. 
» Park si as .. Lahore. 
» Factory .. - ws ee ‘ 
(ce) Mediterranean Group 
Headquarters : Valetta, Malta. 

This Command comprises all units in the Mediterranean Sea Area 


Bangalore. 


co-operating with the Navy. 
Group Captain. Eugene L. Gerrard, C.M.G., D.S.O., Officer 
Commandi 
on Leader. Harry F. A. Gordon, O.B.E., Air Staff Duties. 


Units as follows :— 

No. 267 Squadron 
Seaplane Repair Base .. - 
Aircraft Carrier :-—H.M.S. Pegasus. 


Calafrana, Malta. 
Feneraki, nr. Constantinople. 


29 
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(d) RAF. with the Army of the Rhine 
No. 12 Squadron re ag «. Bickendorf, 


4.—Air Ministry Communique 
677. The Royal Air Force Pageant. 

The Air Ministry makes the following announcement :— 

The Royal Air Force Pageant is again being held this year at 
the London Aerodrome, Hendon, by kind permission of the Grahame 
White Aviation Company, on Saturday, July 2nd. 

This Pageant is an integral and important part of the annual 
training of the Royal Air Force, and fulfils the same functions as does 
the Royal Tournament in the case of the Army and Navy. The 
impossibility of anything in the nature of aerial work in the co 
space of a covered building prevents the participation of the RAF, 
in the Tournament except in a minor degree, and the Air 
has therefore decided to hold an annual Pageant in order not to lose 
the valuable stimulus to keenness and efficiency provided by inte- 
unit competitions and displays, especially when carried out before 
a critical audience. The experience of the first Pageant held a 
Hendon last year proved that the general public is keenly inter 
in Service aviation and welcomes the opportunity of obtaming 4 
first-hand knowledge of the work of the Royal Air Force. 

The Pageant provides an opportunity, which it would be difficult 
to obtain in any other way, of bringing together representative of 
the different types of squadrons which carry out the varied work of 
the R.A.F., such as aerial fighting—bombing—reconnaissance and 
the like and of giving them practice in association with one anol’, 
and this enhances its value from the training point of view. 

As in the case of the Royal Tournament all the p 
devoted to Service charities. 
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